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Evel. 


Lhe Christian World callsit—“A modest but pleasantly a book fot a i 


> The Daily News maintains that—“ As a penny monthly magazine for ‘children, 
this attractive periodical well deserves encouragement. — Its objects. are judiciously. . 
-ehosen, and its papers generally seem speed by a genuine yen: with the : 
_ young generation of readers.” 


The Examiner speaks of it as—‘ A praiseworthy paper, in no way below ‘the 
average.’ S 


The Inquirer, points out that—“‘ The religious teachin in this little volume is “per- : 
fectly simple, natural, and unobtrusive ; “and the combined attractions: of profuse | 
ilustrations, charming stories, graceful little poems, anda cunningly devised puso, 
bag, ought to ensure a wide circulation,” a, 


The Literary World says—‘‘It has some attractiv e ilustrations;#mnd its nae seems 
to be kindly, wholesome, and adapted to young readers.” 


The Truthseeker, calls it—“ A’ perfectly charming magazine for young people. - 
The pictures are very pretty, and some are excecdingly well done. ‘The letter-press ~ 
is absolutely free from objectionable matter. ‘The contents include tales, poetry, «— 
charades, puzzles, and charming little bits of science and natural history. N othing ae 
of its kind could be better than this volume as a Christmas present, and nothing 
better or cheaper could be ‘taken in’ for young folks all the year round,” = « 


The Unitarian Herald asserts that—‘ It will hear compar ieey with any of the 
soils issued.” ; 


The Rock pronounces it to be—“ An attractive little magazine for ohildvan iy and a 
adds—* The volume just completed is liberally. illustrated, and contains mauch- ae 
interesting matter.’ ee 


The Holloway Press says—‘ Youne Days has fully borne out the promises: of its < 
- first number, and we can cordially recommend it to those parents who are anxious — 
to place in the hands of their children good and healthy literature suited to them, 
The illustrations are excellent, and the letter-press is marked by a manly tone suited © 
to the requirements of the young, and which it is never too early to inculcate : 
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2 The Life of Jesus. 


LESSONS ON THE LIFE OF JESUS. 


TABLE OF LEsgons. 
Fourty Srcrion. The Catastrophe. 


(16) Looking Forward. 
(17) The Last Supper. 
(18) Gethsemane. 

(19) The Trial. 

(20) The End. 


Lesson XVI. 
Read Matt. wxi., 33-46; xxv., 1-380. Text Matt. xxv., 20-21. 


Notes ON THE TRANSLATION. 


Matt. xxv., 3. Read “ For the foolish took.” 
3 8. Read “ Our lamps are going out.” 
“ 13. Omit all after “hour.” 
i; 15. A talent would amount to nearly £400. 


[Compare “ Bible for Y. P.,” vol. v., pp. 210-212, 425-429 ; vol. vi., 
pp. 43-47, 61-63. ] 


WE should know a very interesting and important historical fact, if we 
knew what Jesus now expected would be the ultimate fate of himself 
and his work. We know that soon after his death, his disciples ex- 
pected that he would speedily return to earth, in power and great glory, 
and triumphantly establish the kingdom of heaven, with Jerusalem for 
its capital. This expectation was everything to the early Christian 
Church ; it saved the movement from being crushed on Calvary, 
inspired and sustained all the early missionary effort, and colours almost 
every book in the New Testament (Comp. “ Teachers’ Notes,” No. 1, 
pp. 16-21, 30-32 ; “Truthseeker,” March, 1877, pp. 55). Now the 
question we should like to have answered is whether Jesus himself 
shared this expectation, whether it arose chiefly on account of things 
that he said. ‘But a full and certain answer seems out of our reach. 
We may, however, feel tolerably sure on two points, On the one hand, 
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many of the sayings on this subject ascribed to Jesus are certainly 
unhistorical, because they directly contradict the whole spirit of his 
_ teaching ; they must be due to the strong beliefs which were held at the 
times when the gospels were written. This is the case, e.g., with Matt. 
xix., 28, Luke xxii., 30. Nor is it possible to believe that Jesus fore- 
told the details of the future, as he is made to do in Matt. xxiv., Mark 
. xii, and Luke xxi.; or that he represented his death as necessary 
because the scriptures had prophesied it, as Matt. xxvi., 54, 56 ; Mark 
xiv., 49. On the other hand, we may fairly suppose that Jesus would 
share many of the religious opinions of his times, particularly when they 
were not such as to be directly contradicted by his own moral sense or 
spiritual insight. He would, therefore, believe, in common with almost 
all his pious fellow-countrymen, that the kingdom of heaven would 
come before so very long, and that when this happened, there would be 
a general resurrection of the just, and a particularly glorious resurrec- 
tion for those who had fallen in any attempt to establish the kingdom of 
heaven upon earth. All these would rise from the “ world of shades,’ 
which was supposed to be situated beneath the earth ; but Enoch and 
Elijah, and perhaps Moses as well, were expected to come down from 
heaven above, where dwelt the Lorp and all His angels, and where a 
few specially holy and favoured men had been allowed to spend the 
time intervening between their death and the establishment of the 
kingdom upon earth. Very possibly Jesus believed that he, too, should 
spend this intervening time in heaven ; and as he believed himself to be 
the promised Messiah, he may have expected that when he returned to 
earth, it would be to take his proper place at once as the human head of 
the heavenly kingdom. 

All this shows us that Jesus need not be regarded as a fanatic, or, in 
any offensive sense, as the victim and author of a delusion, if besides 
fore-seeing his death, he taught his disciples to expect his triumphant 
return in the course of a few years. ‘The belief in a future life assumes 
widely different forms in different ages ; and Jesus simply adopted the 
_ form prevalent in his own time, and connected it with the mission God 
had given him, and with his own perfect faith that God would bring all 
right at last. Of course there was a mistake, but only in the details, 
not in the essence of the expectation ; and the proof of this lies in the 
fact that we can still use Christ's language, pray in the words of his 
prayer, and feel the importance and applicability of his warnings and 
exhortations, although the form taken by our belief about the future life 
is widely different. The main difference is just this : we look forward 
to the day of our death as the near but uncertain event, the occasion 
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when. we. shall meet the lost and dear; while we expect. the establish- 
ment of the kingdom of heaven upon earth only in the distant future,, 
when men have slowly learned to do the will of God here as it is done. 
in heaven. Take now the parables of the wise and foolish virgins and 
of the talents, and without pretending that their lessons are put in the 
exact form we should put them in at the present day, see how these 
lessons apply to our own needs and times. Unless we are ready for 
opportunities when they come, we are unable to take advantage of them, 
and they are lost; the door is shut, though not necessarily for ever. 
Surely this must apply to death, the greatest crisis in our life! And life 
with all its opportunities is as much a trust to be accounted for; after 
death, as if we expected our Lord to return to us after an absence. 
This latter expectation had a wonderful effect in stimulating the zeal of 
the early Christians; our own belief ought to make us equally earnest 
and anxious to hear the word, “ Well done, good and faithful servant.”’ 


QuESTIONS ON Lesson XVI. 


1. Describe the expectations of the early Christians in regard.to the: 
return of their master, and show how far Jesus probably shared. their 
views. 

2. Show that the belief in a future life held by Jesus differed in form. 
rather than in essence from our own belief. 

3. Explain the parables of the 'Ten Virgins and of the Talents both as 
they. would be understood, by the early Christians, and as we may 
understand them now. 


Lesson XVII. 
Read. Matt. xuvi., 1-30. Text Matt, xavi., 13. 


Novtes on THE TRANSLATION. 


Matt. xxvi.,.3. Omit “and the scribes.” 
. 25. “Thou hast said” is equivalent to “ yes.” 
oe 26. Read “and blessed God aloud.” 
28. Read “blood of the covenant which is being shed,”’ 
[Comp. “ Bible for Y. P.” vol. vi., pp. 63-81.] 


THE incident. which took place at the house.of Simon, the leper, bears 
some. resemblance to that narrated. in. Luke vii., 36-50, but. its inner 
meaning is very, different. In.the-one case.the ointment is simply the. 
offering, made by a, humble. penitent to one whose very feet were deemed: 
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worthy of the most costly gift procurable. But the ointment now 
poured over the head of Jesus was certainly meant to be his consecra- 
tion as the Christ or Messiah ; and the indignation expressed by the dis- 
ciples was probably largely due to the disappointment and annoyance 
they were feeling in connection with their Messianic hopes. Had Jesus 
openly proclaimed himself the Christ, no anointing could have been too 
costly ; but now that everything was going wrong, it was sheer waste 
and very absurd ; the woman was taking a great deal too much upon 
herself! We can easily imagine her surprise and trouble at this recep- 
tion of her generous gift, and appreciate the kindness with which Jesus 
gave her comfort. And here is a lesson for us all: viz., to recognise 
the good there is in loving intentions, even though they are not carried 
out in what we think the most appropriate way. 

The disappointment shared by all the disciples reached its climax in 
Judas Iscariot. He was one of the Twelve, and had no doubt sacrificed 
much for the cause, doing this in the full persuasion that he should be 
repaid a thousand-fold in the coming kingdom. Now he saw what 
little chance there was of his dreams being realised ; the master would 
not take the steps absolutely indispensable to success ; Judas no doubt 
felt that he had been altogether deceived about Jesus, that he had been 
cheated and betrayed ; and, full of resentment at such treatment, he 
was base enough to be willing to recoup himself for some of his losses 
by in turn betraying the master whom he so terribly misunderstood. 
This is the only approach to a reasonable explanation of the conduct of 
Judas that can be given. 

The keen insight of Jesus warned him of this new danger, and, he 
seems to have tried the effect of a personal appeal to the fidelity of his 
disciples when they were assembled to eat the last meal they had 
together. If he directly charged Judas with the design, the words were 
probably spoken too low for any of the others to hear them. Anyhow 
the appeal was made in vain, and no doubt Judas soon slunk away to 
complete the preparations for his shameful treachery. 

This meal itself was no ordinary occasion ; it was, and is yet, to the 
Jews a most sacred religious rite, held in commemoration of their 
deliverance from Egyptian bondage. The lamb, the bitter herbs, the 
unleavened bread, the cup of wine, which all the members of a family 
assembled to partake of together, had each a spiritual signification for the 
descendants of those who had followed Moses through the Red Sea, and 
reminded them of the great things that the Lord had then done on their 
behalf. But henceforth a new significance was to be attached to this 
sacred meal, and it was to commemorate another event in the minds of 
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every Christian disciple. This was the last occasion when Jesus could 
do something to put his spirit into outward form. It was then or never 
that he could do or say something, give some direction, or express some 
wish, the observance of which should afterwards be a help to the disci- 
ples. We all respect the wishes and cherish the words of one about to 
die, and this would be especially true of those disciples, who, with all 
their weaknesses and faults, were warm hearted enough, as they now 
listened to the last instructions of the prophet of Nazareth. And in the 
Gospels, and still earlier in an Epistle of Paul’s (See 1 Cor., xi., 23-26), 
we have ample proof that Jesus did institute the ordinance generally 
known as the Lord’s Supper or communion service, that he did thus put 
his spirit into an outward ceremony, which his followers could observe 
as a religious service and an occasion for being strengthened with divine 
grace, and which should especially impress upon them the fact that he 
died for a great cause at which they were to labour after he was gone. 
Equally ample proof is there that this ceremony was most faithfully and 
frequently observed in the early church, and that it was of incalculable 
value in binding the disciples together and making them feel the unity of 
the spirit, in sustaining their hopes, and uplifting their aspirations, 
Since then the service has become the centre of many a degrading 
superstition and act of intolerant bigotry. Surely, however, this is no 
reason for abandoning it, if we can still celebrate it in its original 
helpful character, as a rite which shall bring forcibly to our minds the 
life and death of Jesus, rendering more impressive the devoted service 
of the life, the unexampled self-sacrifice of the death! Rather should 
we rejoice to rescue for the purest religious purposes a ceremony whose 
vitality and efficacy priestcraft has long recognised and appropriated 
only too successfully to its own ends. 


QusEsTions ON Lesson XVII. 


(1.) Relate the incident which took place at the house of Simon the 
leper ; explain its significance, and give its modern moral lesson. 

(2.) Give the best explanation you can of the conduct of Judas 
Iscariot. 

(3.) What is the origin and meaning of the institution now known as 
the Lord’s Supper ? 
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Lesson XVIII. 
Read Matt. xavi., 30-56, omitting verse 32. Text Matt. xxvi., 41, 
Notes TO THE TRANSLATION. 


Matt. xxvi., 31. Read “Shall be made to stumble because ;’’ so in 
verse 33. 
i 42. Read “If this may not pass away except I” 
3 49. Read “ And kissed him eagerly.” 
[Compare “ Bible for Y. P.,” pp. 81-93.] 


Tue last twenty-four hours of the life of Jesus may be treated as a drama 
in five acts. The first of these is the supper described in the previous 
lesson. The scene now shifts to the slopes of the Mount of Olives, 
whither Jesus and his companions retire to seek a quiet secluded spot, 
where they will be in comparative safety, for none save the Twelve 
know who is likely to be found in that olive-garden of Gethsemane. 
And now Jesus’ distress rises to its climax. He feels more strongly than 
ever the presentiment of his approaching death, and sees that his disciples 
will be helplessly scattered as sheep that have lost their shepherd. As 
usual Peter is foremost in confident assertion, and gives Jesus the 
occasion for uttering his ever-memorable prophesy of Peter’s denial. 
The disciples were now weary ; their eyes were heavy ; they felt very 
sleepy. Even the three who stood nearest Jesus, and whom he was wont 
to take most into his confidence, Peter, James, and John, were in no mood 
to afford him any help. His soul was exceedingly sorrowful, even unto 
death. There was no sleep for nerves so strung. He would gladly have 
had some sympathy and support during these watches of the night, but 
it was not to come from any human brother. 

Some people find it difficult to understand why Jesus endured such 
agony at this crisis, especially if he believed the final triumph of his 
cause was still assured. The point is one which few Sunday Scholars 
can enter intelligently into ; and we will only suggest that the words 
with which Jesus excuses the weariness of his disciples explain his own 
state, “The spirit is willing, but the flesh is weak.” His spiritual faith 
_ was unshaken ; but it was a terrible struggle to conquer the shrinking, 
the resistance of his lower nature. Perhaps for the first time in his life 
Jesus felt that his own will, that is, his natural wish, was not the same 
as that of his heavenly Father. He could not see why it was needful 
for him to undergo this terrible humiliation and misery, and to leave 
his work apparently such a hopeless failure. How was it to be carried 
on by disciples who could not watch with him one hour? 
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In the few words of prayer reported to us, which we may suppose the 
disciples heard before they fell asleep, there are two things .to notice 
which make them the type of communion between man and God. The 
first is the simple, direct, unreserved, and unhesitating character of the 
approach to his heavenly Father. It was to Jesus the most natural thing 
in the world to breathe out to God the thoughts and the desires that 
filled his own soul. There is no germ of doubt as to the efficacy of 
prayer. Jesus no more asks whether it is any good to pray than whether 
itis good to eat when hungry. It is the approach of a trustful child to 
a well-known, loving, and loved parent; the lips speak out of the 
abundance of the heart; all is the natural outcome of the life. The 
second point is that all this unreserved outpouring of the thoughts and 
desires that fill his soul is controlled throughout by a deeper feeling 
which gradually grows stronger and stronger, and finally takes posses- 
sion of his whole mind, the feeling expressed in the words, “Thy will 
be done.” 

Nothing in the gospels is more striking than the contrast between the 
attitude of Jesus before this hour of prayer, his soul so exceeding sor- 
rowful, craving for human sympathy, shrinking from the bitter cup, and 
his attitude afterwards, when face to face with the danger and in the 
grasp of his enemies, then so calm and strong, so dignified and majestic. 
Judas had done his work ; the place of his retirement was betrayed ; 
the master whom the soldiers were to seize is pointed out with the 
traitor’s kiss. Nota trace of weakness appears now. Jesus will have no 
vain resistance offered with the sword. According to Luke xxii., 48, he 
has one scathing word for Judas, and he makes one remonstrance with his 
captors, asking why they have come out to seize him by night as they 
might a thief, when he was every day to be found teaching publicly in 
the temple. The real answer to this home-thrust is that the priests 
did not dare arrest him in public (Matt. xxvi., 4, 5); he had still 
many friends, and if they had not been able to secure the assistance of 
Judas, Jesus might possibly have left the city with the departing crowds 
after the Passover was ended, and the crucifixion might never have taken 

lace. 
p Let the teacher point out to his scholars how the whole value of this 
scene, and our reverence for the conduct of Jesus under these circum- 
stances, depend upon our regarding him as a real, natural man, no more 
able to see all that would result from his death on the cross than any 
other man would have been able. There would have been nothing 
specially noble in his conduct, if he had had a divine knowledge which 
would have enabled him to read the future as we can read the past; for 
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only the basest of mortals would object to change places with Jesus now 
that he knows what has come of it all. The saintly heroism was shown 
in trusting to the leading of the Holy Spirit, and it was thus that the 
Son of Man showed himself also Son of God. » 


(JUESTIONS ON Lesson XVIII. 


(1.) Narrate what happened to Jesus from the conclusion of the Last 
. Supper to the time when “all the disciples forsook him and fled.” 
(2.) What two points are to be specially noted in the prayers of Jesus 
inthe garden of Gethsemane ? 
(3.) Why were the services of Judas so valuable to the priests ? 


Lesson XIX. 
Read Matt. xavi., 51—aavit., 26. Text Matt. xxvi., 75. 


NovEs ON THE TRANSLATION. 


Matt. xxvi., 59. Omit “and elders.” 
, 62. Read “ Answerest thou not at all what it is which these 
witness against thee.” 


[Comp. “ Bible for Y. P.,” pp. 93-117. ] 


THE scene now changes to the palace of the high-priest. There, late as 
was the hour of the night, were assembled the members of the Sanedryn, 
the supreme Jewish council, and before them Jesus is immediately 
brought for trial. The report of the trial is not very clear; and the writer 
may well have found it difficult to get any report at all ; but the object 
of the accusers was evidently to find witnesses—at least two would be 
required by law—who could depose to Jesus having said or done some- 
thing worthy of death. The only definite charge recorded is that he had 
said he was able to destroy the temple and rebuild it in three days. 
. How easy it is to see what Jesus must have meant, if he ever uttered 
anything of the sort! Let them sweep away the old sacrificial ceremo- 
nial, with its sophistry about atonement and purification through the 
blood of bullocks and the fat of rams, let them sweep away all this for- 
malism which blocked up the way between God and man, let them give 
him a simple human soul, and how soon would he build there a temple 
not made with hands, fit for the habitation of the holy spirit! If this 
was the worst that could be proved against Jesus, what ground could 
there be for condemning him to death? So the high-priest, desirous of 
coming to the point without further delay, appeals to Jesus, who had 
B 
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hitherto kept silence, to say openly whether he claimed to be the Christ 
or not. Now was the time when Jesus might probably have saved his 
life by telling a lie, just a little one, by a little policy. His influence 
with the people was due to the fact that they believed he was going to 
be the Christ, and were anxious to see him claim the title. If he now 
refused to do this, his influence would cease, he would become harmless, 
and might safely be let go. Up to this point he had not assumed 
this highest human title, but had simply exercised the authority of a 
great prophet. Was he now to make this stupendous claim at the 
very moment when it would seem to all present to be rash blasphemy, 
when all his followers had forsaken him and fled, leaving him looking to 
the eyes of the world like a detected impostor? Now, when his helpless 
condition would seem to every Jew an absolute refutation, was he to 
assert his pretensions to be the hero-king, great David’s greater son, 
the realisation of the longings and prayers of twenty generations of 
pious Israelites? Nothing in the world’s history has been stranger than 
this situation. How certain the Jewish council must have felt that he 
would be a blasphemer, if he did call himself the Christ! But this he 
now did. He was asked a plain question, and he gave a plain answer. 
He knew that God had appointed him to this high charge ; he would 
not save his life even by letting silence be construed as a denial of the 
office. 

After this the object of the priests was to secure at once the necessary 
powers for executing him, and these could only be obtained from the Roman 
xovernor. During the hours that yet remained of darkness, Jesus found 
little mercy at the hands of the servants of the high priest, and it was 
doubtless thought a complete refutation of his Messianic pretensions, if 
when he was blindfolded and struck, he could not say who smote him, 
Where were his disciples all this while ? Were they endeavouring to 
secure his acquittal or rescue ? Not a trace of any such attempt appears. 
One had courage enough to follow to see what would happen, but even 
he followed only to deny his master. 

When morning breaks, the scene changes, and our fourth act opens at 
the official residence of Pontius Pilate, the Roman Governor. Nobody 
can be put to death without his orders. It was little good accusing Jesus 
of any religious heresy ; no Roman would care for that; something of the 
nature of a political charge must be made out. It will be remembered 
that the Messianic movement had a political as well as a religious side. 
Nothing could be falser than to accuse Jesus of being a political revolu- 
tionist. It was just because he would not take up this position that he 
was now without followers. But this was the accusation that would 
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weigh with the Governor, and it is eagerly pressed upon him. Jesus 
confirms the avowal he has already made, but offers no defence ; nor is 
any needed, for Pilate is acute enough to see the hollowness of the 
charge. Instead, however, of giving judgment according to his consci- 
ence, he proposes to assume the guilt of Jesus, but to release him as the 
prisoner usually set free at this annual festival. This proposal of course 
did not please any one. ‘The people wanted Barabbas, who had taken 
part in some insurrectionary movement, and was popular just as a Fenian 
prisoner is popular among Irishmen. ‘The people had a right to choose 
whom they would; and it roused all their anger to think of being put off 
with Jesus, who had done nothing but preach, instead of Barabbas, who 
had done some real fighting. And soa tumult arose; the thing of all 
others that Pilate was anxious to avoid; he would gladly have let Jesus 
off, if it could have been done easily, but he was not willing to run any 
risk for the sake of justice. He had his own interests to look after, and 
they were best served by keeping the Jews in a good humour. He is 
face to face with a mob, largely composed, no doubt, of Levites, who 
would lose their living if the temple were destroyed or its ceremonial 
curtailed, of the personal followers of the chief priests, and of a fanatical 
rabble ready enough to believe that their religion is in danger, and to 
take up any murderous cry in its defence; these are all yelling out 
“ Crucify him.” This is the only answer he gets to the question “ Why, 
what evil hath he done?” But to such a judge this answer was as effec- 
tive as the most cogent proof of guilt. He will do as they wish. It 
was customary to make criminals condemned to death suffer as much as 
they could bear, and so having scourged Jesus, he gives orders for his 
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Questions on Lesson XIX. 


(1.) Narrate what happened to Jesus from the time of his arrest to the 
end of his trial before Pontius Pilate. 

(2.) What avowal did Jesus make in answer to the high-priest, and 
what use did the priests make of this avowal ? 


(8.) Did Pilate diminish his responsibility for the condemnation of 
5 


Jesus by washing his hands ¢ 
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Lesson XX. 
Read Matt. vavit., 26-50, 55-60. Text Matt. xavii., 89-48. 


NoTES ON THE TRANSLATION. 


Matt. xxvii,, 835. Omit all after “ casting lots.” 


sé 389. Read “ There were two robbers ;” so in verse 44. 
FA 42 Read “ Heis the King of Israel.” 
has 45. Read “‘From the sixth hour (7.e., noon) there came 


darkness over all the earth.” 
[Comp. ‘‘ Bible for Young People,” 118-186; 187-161.] 


Once again Jesus had to endure the mockery and torture which savage 
natures delight to inflict upon a helpless victim, and so exhausted was 
he when they led him forth to execution that he could not carry the cross 
which, in the ordinary course of things, he would have been compelled to 
bear. This was a short beam to be fixed across the top of an upright 
post, which would stand some eight or nine feet out of the ground. The 
outstretched hands of the victim were nailed to the cross-piece, his body 
was bound to the upright post, and there he was left to linger till death 
put an end to his sufferings. The teacher will hardly wish to dwell 
much upon the physical agony, but there are several other points which, 
if explained to the class, will enable them to understand and appreciate 
the situation better. Crucifixion was a punishment originally inflicted 
by the Romans upon slaves, and it was afterwards extended to the lowest 
class of political criminals. It was, therefore, not only a very cruel, but also 
a most ignominious mode of execution. There was no “glory” attached 
to the cross in those days! The “vinegar mingled with gall” was offer- 
ed out of kindness in rather strange contrast to the rest of the treatment; 
it was a narcotic, intended to partially stupefy the sufferer, and render 
his torture less intense. Jesus, however, preferred that his mind should 
be clear to the last. The accusation set up over his head gives us the 
Roman view of the charge brought against him. According to this, he 
suffered as a rebel, one who had created a political disturbance by trying 
to usurp regal power. The mocking words with which the priests and 
their followers reviled him show us very vividly the Jewish view of the 
situation. They were very far from regarding Jesus as a mere political 
rebel. He had claimed to be the king of the Jews in a sense which was- 
unintelligible to the Romans, but which Jews thought they understood 
wellenough. Jesus had claimed to be the Messiah, David’s long-ex- 
pected successor, who should revive and surpass all the glories of the 
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reign of his great ancestor, a king whose position should be so glorious 
and triumphant that all the world should regard him as the Son of God. 
And every Jew felt certain that this king, when he did come, would be 
supported by God with miraculous display of power ; they felt so certain 
of this that they never thought of appealing to any other test in order to 
distinguish the true Christ from any deluded fanatic or other false pre- 
tender who might come forward. The Christ, they thought, was to be 
king in a religious sense, but throughout the entire nation religion was 
most closely connected, and often completely identified, with ideas of the 
miraculous. In their eyes, therefore, Jesus suffered as a detected impos- 
tor, one whose blasphemous pretensions were shattered all to pieces by 
what had happened. ‘The Christ crucified, indeed! More incongruous 
ideas could hardly be suggested! And the very followers of Jesus shared 
this tone of thought, as almost every page in the gospel proves. In 
spite of all the warnings of Jesus they were struck with utter consterna- 
tion at his fate, and nothing but the belief in the resurrection of their 
master, and the new vista of bright hopes which this afforded enabled 
them to rally after this crushing blow. And there can be little doubt 
that Jesus himself largely shared the view of his countrymen, though his 
‘spiritual insight and faith also enabled him to rise far above it. But he felt 
that his Father could have sent twelve legions of angels to his rescue, and 
he found it very hard to understand why his enemies had been allowed to 
triumph so fatally. Surely this is the meaning of the exclamation,— 
“My God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken me?” It is not so much 
the utterance of a feeling of desolation, still less a complaint at desertion, 
as the expression of inability to comprehend the mysteries of Providence, 
to understand why God left him thus to perish. Taken in this sense, 
the words do not imply that either God had forsaken Jesus in a spiritual 
sense, or that Jesus felt himself deprived of such spiritual support as it 
was still possible for his poor tortured frame to receive. They only fur- 
nish us with one more opportunity of reverencing the faith which could 
still trust when it was not possible to understand. They are words taken 
from the Twenty second Psalm, and show that it was to language conse- 
erated by sacred associations that Jesus still resorted for consolation in 
this terrible hour. They are in complete harmony with the two other 
sayings preserved by Luke (xxiii., 34, 46), “ Father, forgive them, for 
they know not what they do,” and the last utterance of all, “‘ Father, into 
Thy hands I commend my spirit.” 
For now the end was come. What Jesus had endured during the 
previous twenty-four hours doubtless shortened his last sufferings. The 
ninth hour would be 8 p.m., by which time Jesus had probably been 
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on the cross five or six hours (criminals often lingered there three or four 
days.) It was a Friday, and at sunset the sabbath would begin; and 
now the faithful women, in whom love had triumphed over the ruin of 
their hopes more than in the case of the twelve disciples, came forward 
to do their part. Joseph of Arimathea obtained the body and gave the 
grave, and there with such hurried rites as time permitted, the body—all 
that men could kill—was laid. 

And is this the conclusion to the Life of Jesus? Certainly not, but it 
is the end of his earthly life; of his natural life in a human body; and 
more cannot be said without transgressing the limits deliberately imposed 
upon the present course of lessons. The story of the resurrection is not 
omitted on account of the great difficulties supposed to be connected with 
it; the facts really important to history are not very hard to ascertain ; 
but because it properly belongs to another division of Christian history, 
viz.: the history of the early church. For us, this Life of Jesus breaks 
off exactly where it breaks off for any fellow-mortal, The personal life 
does not end with the grave, but all beyond is to us at present mystery, 
belonging to a region where the eternal verities which we learn here 
must still hold true, but where faith has to be the evidence of things not 
seen, where we can know little, but can trust much. 


QUESTIONS oN LESSON XX. 


(1.) Continue the narrative of what happened to Jesus down to the 
time of his burial. 

(2.) Explain the different views which would be taken by the Romans 
and the Jews in regard to the reason for his execution. 

(8.) What evidence have we as to the state of mind in which Jesus 
maet his death ? 


LESSONS ON SOME POINTS OF PRACTICAL MORALS. 


XIV. CowarDIce. 
“Coward—a wretch whose predominant passion is fear.’’-—(WaALkER’s Dicrtonary.) 


In a coward fear is the ruling passion. Fear is alarm at what may 
happen to ourselves, or to others. It is a looking to consequences; an 
act of calculation: “if I do this, such and such things may happen to 
me.” But what we have to do with are the springs of action: if these 
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are right, let come what may; if these are wrong, no regard of conse- 
quences can make us right. And if we have done wrong—acted from a 
wrong spring or motive—no cleverness in dodging or escaping conse- 
quences can make us right,—which is the only thing we should care for. 
People are brought up to fear punishment in cases of doing wrong, in 
order that the wrong may be clearly seen by them to de wrong,—that 
wrong-doing may be broadly and clearly connected with something which 
is painful or disagreeable ; if the punishment serves to connect the idea 
of wrong with the act, and prevents a person doing it again because it is 
wrong, then the punishment answers its purpose ; but if it simply makes 
a person a coward, 7.e., if it makes him do the wrong no less, but only try 
to flee from and avoid the punishment—avoid being found out—then it 
has failed of its purpose. It is of no use to blind ourselves into thinking 
we are “ good” if we abstain from doing wrong for fear of what would 
happen to us. This is not goodness, but only self interest; for if the 
supposed consequence was removed, then we should do the thing, and 
where would our goodness be ? 

Supposing a boy bullies and plagues a little brother in his father’s 
presence : his father is angry and beats the boy, and he plagues the little 
one no more, vot because it is cowardly and wrong to do so, but lest his 
father should beat him again,—then he may abstain from wrong, but 
cannot rightly be called good. But suppose that the boy, after bullying 
his brother, saw that his parents were truly unhappy that he could do 
such a thing, and that after his father had beaten him for his cruelty, he 
saw himself that he had been cruel, and that instead of bullying his little 
brother he might help and teach him and be a friend to him; and sup- 
pose that then he abstained from bullying him ever again, because he 
saw that it was wrong to do it, then he would be good. In the first case 
the fear was the overpowering feeling, in the last the feeling of right, and 
reluctance to pain his parents. So everyone who is restrained only by 
fear is a coward, in as far as he 7s only so restrained. We are all cowards 
at times, like Peter; a small thing will recall us, like the cock crowing 3 
when we bitterly learn that we have done the cowardly thing, which can 
never be undone. And then we repent, when it is too late to do anything 
else. 

What are some of the terrible things which make cowards of us? 

We can’t stand being laughed at. 

Simple ridicule can make this base thing of us—a coward | 

And what would be the consequence if we were laughed at? We 
should feel very uncomfortable. Why? because we are convinced that 
we are wrong? No, but because we find that we cannot quite honestly 
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or truly do or say exactly as some other people do. Then what should 
make us afraid ? Not their opinion, but to disobey the still small voice 
which we can easily shut up in a little cupboard alone, but cannot so 
easily persuade to come out again. This fear of being laughed at is a 
constant pressure on some people, which keeps them always afraid,— 
always shirking what their better conscience approves. 


Fear of Public opinion.—Ballot. 


Fear of punishment or displeasure can make cowards of us—even liars 
(letting others be suspected of what we have done), and not only liars in 
broad large ways, but liars in little niggling mean ways, which we try to 
conceal even from ourselves, as lies; but their being smaller and less 
visible does not make them true; they are the “little Foxes” that “spoil 
the vines.” A servant broke the handle off a jug, she was afraid to tell, 
and she stuck it on with a lump of soap and left it: she would not have 


told a lie in words, but she acted a lie by trying to make the handle look 
as if it were not broken, and a very silly and short-sighted lie too, as of- 
course it was found out very soon. 


Fear of being found out comes under this head. 


Fear of physical pain makes us what we are apt to cali cowards, but in 
this everything depends on constitution. One man who seems very brave 
may, in reality, be exercising not a hundredth part as much self-control 


and real courage as a man who is pale and trembling, and apparently 
giving way before pain. ‘Two men had to go to do a dangerous act, in 
which courage was needed; one was naturally a brave man, and the 
other a timid one. As they went, the timid man was pale and silent, and 
the other (whose courage rose as the danger came near) turned to him 
and said contemptuously, ‘‘ Why, I do believe you're afraid!” ‘ Yes,” 
said the timid man, “and if you were half as much afraid as I am you 
would not go at all.” 

“Fear not them that kill the body, and after that have no more that 
they can do.” It is of course natural for our Jodily frame to “ fear them 
that kill the body,” there is a natural shrinking from pain and killing ; it 
is the nature of the physical life to wish to live, and so to dread and hate 
whatever would take away that life. But these words mean to show how 
absolutely apart the bodily and spiritual worlds lie,—that nothing done 
to the body can really touch the soul unless we let it. No tortures can 
“make” a man tell a lie unless his spirit yields). Martyrs could not be 
made, by the most awful things that could happen to them, to say what 
was false. When a man did yield under torture, it was to make the tor- 
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turers leave off to gain even momentary ease,—but there was then a 
momentary consent of the spirit or mind, or the yielding could not have 
come. It is for this that we need to pray ; we need a strong friend beside 
us to help us to be strong,—we should perhaps yield if we were alone, 
but, when a friend is by whose faith and strength is greater and better 
than ours, we can be brave. So, when the greatest and best friend is be- 
side us, and we look to him and he holds our hand, we can bear anything, 
and almost forget the pain. 

Fear of Danger. 

Because our bodies are Bathrally averse to pain, that is no reason for 
giving way to it. Our minds ought to be so strong and brave as to over- 
come the bodily fear. If the bodily fear is yielded to and not controlled, 
it leads people to be very selfish. (Panics in Accidents, &c.) Phrase 
*‘ presence of mind” is very expressive. If “presence of mind” is 
absent, the bodily fears prevail, and we become mere animals, seeking 
self-preservation before all things. After a shipwreck some sailors were 
trying to turn a boat right way upwards to save themselves; the water 
was swarming with sharks; several men had been eaten by the sharks; 
and when the boat was righted it was twice upset again by the men’s 
panic at the sharks. A young lieutenant, named Edward Smith, was one 
of the men, and his courage and command kept the rest from utter ruin 
through panic. At last a shark took off one of Smith’s legs, as he was 
hanging on to the side of the boat, but he bore it without uttering a cry, 
that he might not terrify the men; not till the sharks took his other leg 
also did a groan escape him. He was dragged into the boat; but it was 
upset again and he was drowned. See “ Book of Golden Deeds.” (Mac- 
millan) page 405, &c. But “mere animals” often become almost human 
(in its best sense) by their love and devotion and self-surrender. In a 
fire a large dog, who was a great companion of the baby, missed the child. 
The staircase was all in flames, but he rushed up, fetched the baby down 
by its clothes, and it was saved. The dog lost every hair on its body, 
and was terribly burnt. 

Are these—Fear of Ridicule, 
Fear of Punishment, 
Fear of Danger, 
really sufficient to excuse any, even the weakest of us, for being a coward ? 
Think of Jesus,—of the martyrs,--of the little “weak” children who 
have acted like heroes and heroines. And are we not all conscious that 
these things are what we are made for,—and not cowardice ? 

It is cowardly when we use our strength unlawfully over those who are 

weaker. This is what makes us into tyrants, We know what a “ tyrant” 
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is in history; but are we quite sure that in the little realm where we reign 
we are never tyrants? A boy at school dropped hot sealing wax on the 
hand of a little boy to “ make him” do what he wanted. Fags at school. 
Do we never do the same things? If we do, in ever so small a way, we 
are cowards. Our strength is given us only to help and protect, never to 
tyrannise over, those who are weaker. Neither are we to be proud of our 
strength,—only glad to have it to use it, and give it to others. We had 
it given us; we did not make it; and even if we have made it stronger 
by not being faithless in its use, this is nothing to be “proud” of, only 
to be thankful for to the Great Spirit who has helped us and stood by us, 
and kept our feet from slipping. The better we grow the less we shall 
be pleased with ourselves; and when you feel very self-content you may 
be sure that you have barely begun to open your eyes to the world you 
have come to live in. 


XV. COURAGE. 


In every way the opposite of cowardice. 


BRAVERY. 
, 


Disregard of what may happen to ourselves, before strong love of what is true 
and right and unselfish. 


There is asort of courage which the boys call “ pluck,’ which is in 
great part a sort of animal instinct,—it is often very delightful to see,— 
but it does not follow that it has much merz¢ in it. A great many people 
are plucky by nature, it belongs to their constitution. But weak and 
timid people often show “pluck” too, and then it is true eowrage, for 
they have to overcome their shrinking and timidity, and add on bravery 
after that. Courage in facing danger. Accidents, &c. Courage in © 
facing punishments. 

In confessing when we have done wrong, do it at once. Courage ebbs 
whilst we are thinking about it, and it grows harder to do. “‘ Little dog 
Trusty.” 

Cowardly to let others suffer for our fault. A little girl took a copy 
home from school to draw, when it should have been returned a boy came 
into the school, holding the copy in his hand. It was torn and dirty. 
He explained that he had been using it, as well as his sister, and had 
carelessly left it out, and the baby had got hold of it and spoiled it. He 
said “I was afraid you would think it was Mary’s fault, and blame her; 
but it was no one’s fault but mine.” 

Courage to resist doing wrong. “He made me do it.” Story of 
Michael the miner. When Michael found the new mine, and the men 
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stole the gold and silver ore, and he discovered them, they told him he 
must join them, or they would kill him. He refused, he was built up in 
the mine, would have died there if he had not found an unexpected way 
of escape. He could not be “made” to do a wrong deed, even at the 
cost of his life. No one can “make” another do anything, unless he 
yields his will. 

A man tried to make a woman go into the public house. Many a woman 
would have said “‘he made me go in,” but she would not be “ made.” 
She said “no, John, I don’t want anything, nor do you; you must come 
with me.” He tried over and over again, but she was firm,—and he did 
go away with her. 

Courage to stick to the right, in spite of persecution, or ridicule, or fail- 
ure, or disappointment. 

Courage to endure. “Endure hardness, as good soldiers of Jesus 
Christ: ” this is what few now are willing to do. Yet how much is endured 
and what courage shown by many parents, in daily hardships, for the 
sake of their children. 

Courage to do what is disagreeable or unpopular, if it is right to do it. 

Courage to speak the truth, without looking out first to see whether it 
will do “ harm.” Consequences are not ours. 

Courage to be just. Socrates. Martyrs. 


XVI. ProcRASTINATION. 


Always bad. If we put off doing what is disagreeable it becomes more 
and more disagreeable by postponement: confessing a fault or a careless- 
ness. Instances: Children who, if asked on the spur of the moment, 
would tell the truth, put off sometimes, and the truth becomes so dread- 
ful to them to tell that they tell a lie. 

Answering letters; doing business or anything we dislike, doing at 
once, it is certain to be true that we shall like it no better by putting it 
off. 

We may put off, and then find that we have lost something by it. 
Serves us right. But we often put off when it deprives others: kind 
deeds, thoughtfulness, &c. A kind deed may lose all its value and beauty 
and grace by being put off. 

The word procrastination comes from 
speaks volumes. 

We can hardly estimate the difference there may be to others between 
our doing a thing a¢ once or putting it off. 

Selfishness of procrastination. Very often others do, instead of us, 
what we have put off doing because we were lazy or disinclined. This 
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‘eras’ (to-morrow), this itself 
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ought to make us heartily ashamed. We often may put off till it is too 
late, e.g., put off a kindness or a deed of justice till the one to whom we 
might have done it is dead, then we are startled out of our languor and 
laziness, and repentance comes, but too late as far as repairing that sin 
goes. One such warning ought to be enough to cure us of procrastina- 
tion. A boy ran away to sea, put off writing to his mother, it was trouble. 
He really wanted to tell where he was, but he put off. His mother pined 
after him, and whilst he was still “going” to write to her she died. 
Why should we wait for a “fatal” warning? Should not the mere 
thought of the chance of such a thing, beforehand, be enough to warn us 
beforehand, and make us try to cure our bad habit ? 

“ Make me holy, but not yet” (St. Augustine.) Enjoy carelessness a 
little longer. But this must spring from a sort of feeling that holiness is 
not a// that one would desire, and that there is something dreary and un- 
enjoyable about it. Perhaps St. Augustine had a monkish version of 
holiness in his mind only. What “holiness” should really mean. 

“A stitch in time saves nine.” Who doesn’t know the truth of this ? 
It goes directly against procrastination. 

Procrastination shows altogether an wnreadiness of spirit,—laziness,— 
selfishness. Thinking only of what one most wants oneself, not of 
others. Our spirits should be always ready, and on the alert, never 
sleeping. ‘‘ Good soldiers” of God. What would happen if soldiers put 
off when they received their orders? And we receive orders just as 
much as they. 


XVII. Compassion. 


From two Latin words—suffering with, 


It ought to mean. entering into the sorrows and troubles of others so 
much as to share them with them,—take a part in them,—to suffer with 
them. People often think they are compassionate if they see a poor 
ragged beggar, and say “poor creature ’’ and go on, and go to their 
comfortable home, and think no more about him ; still more they think, 
if they give the beggar a penny, that they are truly compassionate. 
Certainly it is just a little spark of compassion that urges them to do 
these things ; but how little they really put themselves in the poor 
man’s place! They know nothing of all he has gone through and what 
has brought him to beg, they do not know whether that penny and 
others he will get, go to get drink, and sink him deeper in poverty, or 
whether he is really good and honest and anxious to do well. Their 
compassion does not go beyond what they see: they feel for him a little 
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because he is ragged and dirty, and they think it must be dreadful to be 
so, so they give him a penny, and a moment’s thought, and then they 
put him aside and forget him. True compassion (or suffering with him) 
would be to seek him out, to find his home, learn why he has none, if he 
has not, to get him work which he can do, and help him to earn (not 
beg) his living. 

Charity Organization Society. 

Domestic Missions and Missionaries. 

It may be anything but true compassion to give money, or even food 
or clothes, to get people out of a temporary difficulty, it may only make 
them worse and less able and willing to help themselves. 

Parents with children too. A baby cries, and its mother immediately 
feeds it : whenever it cries this is the cure, so the poor little thing gets 
spoilt. It should be fed regularly. So a little child is fretful, perhaps 
it is unwell ; its mother feels tenderly for it and wants to please it, and 
gives it sweets ; very likely it stops crying, but the sweets are bad for 
it, and when the sweet taste is gone, there is a nasty taste left, and the 
child cries for more sweets. It is not é7we compassion to give them, for 
if the mother thoroughly suffered with the child she would know what it 
would really want, and teach it, even when so young, to be patient. 
Grown-up people cannot find sweets and sugar plums always ready 
against every trial, and if a mother is wise and truly compassionate she 
will feel that even a tiny child must be beginning to learn to bear 
things, and that she cannot rightly try to drown every desire that can- 
not be gratified by g giving some other thing to distract its attention. 

True compassion Thomas is not to try rae remedy a trouble by the 
very first thing that comes in your way,—eg., a penny to a poor man, 
sugar to a baby, or a toy to a crying child,—but to find out what remedy 
would be the best for the person, and then give that. This often needs a 
great deal of trouble, but it is better to hold our hand and give nothing 
than to do harm ; and in everyone’s life there are cases in which we can 
know, and can search out, so as really to help, and give true compassion, 
and these we must not neglect. 

True compassion cannot exist without self-forgetfulness and self+ 
abandonment. You cannot truly feel the trouble of a friend whilst you 
are thinking of yourself, and your own ons and how much time you 
are giving up. 

Job’ 8 Fiendé showed true compassion at fir st (till they began to re- 
proach him), their sympathy was really sublime at first. “ Now when 
Job’s three friends heard of all this evil that was come upon him, they 
came every one from his own place, for they had made an appointment 
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together to come to mourn with him and to comfort him. And) when 
they lifted up their eyes afar off, and knew him not, they lifted up their 
voice and wept ; and they rent every one his mantle, and sprinkled dust 
upon their heads toward heaven. So they sat down with him upon the 
ground seven days and seven nights, and none spake a word unto him, 
for they saw that his grief was very great.” 

They truly suffered with Job: felt his troubles so keenly that, for the 
time, they became their own. And we all know how healing and com- 
forting sympathy is when we are in trouble, even if we have brought the 
trouble on ourselves, we do not want to be lectured. A little true com- 
passion—some one to share our trouble with us by sympathy—will give 
us far more power and will and strength and desire to do better, than 
any quantity of lecturing. When, after the seven days and nights, the 
compassion of Job’s friends had spent itself, and they began to try and 
find a reason for his troubles, and to show him that he must have done 
wrong or he would not have had troubles (they believed that troubles 
were direct punishments for sins), they ceased to be a help and comfort 
to him, and became a worry and torment, and added to his troubles. 

We say and believe and feel that God is compassionate ; we feel how 
He grieves with us in our griefs, and over our sins ; yet His compassion 
is too great and too true for Him to spare us from the consequences of 
our sins. He has made the fire to burn, and if we thrust our hands into 
it, He cannot change the law of burning, and make it not burn us,—we 
must bear the smart, and so learn not again to run into the fire. So 
when we sin God has made no exception, certain consequences follow 
the sin as the burn follows putting our hands in the fire, and our souls 
must bear the smart that follows the sin, and which alone in reality can 
heal us. God has so much compassion that He can bear to let us suffer 
that we may be healed. ‘ He wounds to heal.” He knows what we 
can bear, and His love, like the sympathy and love of a dear friend or 
mother, makes us stronger to bear what else would be too much for us. 

In sympathy our strength is doubled ; if we are alone we are not half 
as strong ; like bearing a weight, if some one lends us a hand it seems 
to take away more than half the weight. So it is if we can find in God 
a true friend and rest. 


“Can I see another’s woe, 
And not be in sorrow too ? 
Can I see another’s grief, 
And not seek for kind relief ? 


Can I see a falling tear, 

And not feel my sorrow’s share ? 
Can a father see his child 

Weep, nor be with sorrow filled ? 
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Can a mother sit and hear 

An infant groan, an infant fear ? 
No, no! never can it be! 

Never, never can it be! 


And can he, who smiles on all, 
Hear the wren with sorrows small; 
Hear the small bird’s grief and care; 
Hear the woes that infants bear ; 


And not sit beside the nest, 
Pouring pity in their breast ? 
And not sit the cradle near, 
Weeping tear on infant’s tear? 


And not sit both night and day, 
Wiping all our tears away? 

Oh no! it can never be! 

Never, never can it be! 


He doth give His joy to all, 
He becomes an infant small; 
He becomes a man of woe; 
He doth feel the sorrow too. 


Think not thou canst sigh a sigh, 
And thy Maker is not by; 

Think not thou canst weep a tear, 
And thy Maker is not near, 


Oh He gives to us His joy, 
That our grief He may destroy ; 
’Till our grief is fled and gone, 
He doth sit by us and moan.” 


Buaxke. 


XVII. Purtry. 


We say a thing is pure when it is unmixed. Gold is pure when it 
has no alloy. Purity in character is wnmixed-ness—singleness. A good 
little child is pure ; it has no mixed thought or aim, but lives freely and 
spontaneously towards one object at a time—no side-glances, but con- 
centration of purpose. So we are to be like little children, with single 
view and single aim. 

Of course a man may have a “single aim” for something evil—his 
aim may be purely evil—but then we should not call this by the 
word purity alone, but “pure selfishness,” “pure greed,” or the like, 
meaning that it was evil unmixed with good. 

But supposing that our aims are not on the whole evil, but good, they 
are apt to be very mixed, not at all pure. We want to learn ; but then 
the trouble stands in the way, and we shirk some of it, because, instead 
of pursuing our aim singly, we are looking aside at something else which 
we want to get to: our whole mind is not concentrated on whatwe are about. 
We want to cure a fault: perhaps I am lazy, and I want to cure it—on 
the whole I want to cure it—-but when the call comes, now, this minute, 
not to be lazy, I get off with doing just as much as I must; if the 
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desire were pure, I should openly face it and embrace everything, how- 
ever troublesome, and do it with the whole of my will. Short of this, 
the desire is not pure, but mived—a desire to cure laziness, mixed with 
a lingering look at the laziness, a quarter desire not to begin just now. 
So with ill-temper, pride, and lots of other faults. So too about sins of 
at all a serious kind. We think we wish to leave our sins, to cure our- 
selves of ever doing wrong. Yet, when the question of punishment 
comes, we want to escape punishment : but what we thought we wanted 
to escape was not punishment, but sin. If we escaped sin (i.¢., were 
free from it,) we should escape punishment ; but if we have sinned, and 
if our desire for goodness is pure, we shall wish not to escape punish- 
ment. Plato says that to escape punishment, if we have sinned, is the 
most terrible calamity that can befall us. A pure desire for goodness 
and purity will clasp the punishment or penalty close, and feel that only 
thus can it be purified. The prodigal son—“ Father, I have sinned 
against heaven and in Thy sight, make me as one of Thy hired servants.” 
He asks for the punishment. All this with regard rather to the punish- 
ment brought to the soul by remorse and penitence, than to outward 
punishments. As the gold is purified by fire, and the dross is burnt 
away, so by the fire of suffering and penitence the inner soul is purified 
from its sins. “The pure in heart shall see God.” If we are not pure 
in heart we shall not be able to see Him. We shall doubt, perhaps, 
whether there 7s a God, if we do not, with our whole heart and soul and 
will, desire and seek after good, we shall not see good, i.e, God. But 
if our “faces are set””—if our whole strength and love is given at the 
very bottom, to good alone, we shall see God. We may fail and slip, we 
may do wrong, but if the heart is pure, and, if behind all the failings 
and slips, there is one abiding, constant, desire for good, and good 
alone, then we shall see God. And just in proportion as this is so do 
we see God ; the more we grow in goodness and in purity the more we 
see of God and goodness. 

One great thing in which we need purity is our love: love for friends, 
or for lover, or for husband. _ Love is very apt to bring with it selfish- 
ness or jealousy. We want our friend to love us only, or so far the 
most, that no one can compare with us. But though it is natural to wish 
to be loved, this is selfish, and we should fight against it. It is true 
that lovers, or husband and wife, ought to love one another so that no 
one else does compare with them; but then this love should be so rooted 
and strong that there can be no fear that either ever could turn to 
another with the same love. But pure and unmixed love—unmixed with 
selfishness—will wish most what is best for the one it loves, regardless 
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of what happens to itself. Adam Bede resigned in his own mind the 
girl he loved, because he saw his brother loved her, and he would not 
stand in his way. Enoch Arden came back after all thought he had long 
been dead, found his wife married again, saw her happy with husband 
and children, and went away again without revealing himself, rather than 
disturb their happiness ; died without ever speaking to her again. 

If you feel jealousy coming in, in your love, check it instantly, stamp 
upon it and crush it, or it will poison everything. See that your love is 
pure to the very bottom, that it is open, direct and simple, and that it 
desires nothing but good, nothing but what is true and honourable. If 
we let anything creep in which is not pure and true, then our love 
becomes not pure, but mixed, and instead of being the best and most 
helpful thing that man or woman can feel, it becomes partly harmful. 

Purity in every sort of love, of country, of work, of friends and re- 
lations, of learning, of nature, &c., not for what we shall get, but for the 
things themselves, because they are good, and loveable, and honourable. 
Purity of heart will pervade all we do in all directions ; make us work 
from wholly pure motives ; and all we do should be done from pure love 
of God and of good: no side-glances to our advantage or gain; never 
mind the result, that is God’s affair ; if we work from a pure heart and 
desire for purity through all things and in all things, that is all that is 
our concern, and God will make the result such as it is to be ; we have 
not to look to that. 

Sermon on the Mount contains the sum and substance of Purity in 
every thought, wish, and desire. 


XIX. JEALousy. 
‘“ Suspicious fear.” (WALKER’s Dictionary.) 


Suspicion is suspecting another of selfish design with regard to our- 
selves, trying to get something which we want and which both can’t 
have, of unfair dealings, unkindness, malice, intentional wrong. If we 
allow ourselves to begin to suspect, there is no saying where it will end; 
it sharpens our eyes to look out for evil instead of good. If you begin 
to suspect, have it out at once, clear up the mystery, and let there be 
none. 

‘7 was angry with my friend ; 

I told my wrath, my wrath did end : 

I was angry with my foe ; 

I told it not, my wrath did grow, 

I watered it both day and night,’ &c,—Buaxn. 
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Suspicion saps the root of every good feeling, like a canker in the 
root of a plant, till at last it dies, and makes room only for rank weeds. 

Half the griefs of life would be saved, if people had the courage to be 
true, to the very bottom, to each other. When suspicion begins, speak 
of it; if there had been cause, this openness will probably dispel it ; if 
not, how infinitely better to do away with the suspicion at once, before 
it poisons all the relationship. impossible for any true union of heart 
where a shade of suspicion exists. “ Enid and Geraint” (Tennyson’s 
Idylis.) “ Othello.” 

If we “suspect ”’ where we are really wnable to search out and verify 
or get rid of our suspicions, then we should do all we can to subdue 
them, and not let selfishness or desire on our own part magnify them. 
Remember that in every doubtful case charity binds us to give the sus- 
pected person the benefit of the doubt. Such a suspicion, ¢.g., as that 
a person drinks ; you have it in your mind, and you try to see its 
bearing on all that he does, and probably see more than exists. If a 
person has a failing, everything is put down to it, and often great 
injustice done by attributing to this what has nothing to do with it. 
Child who has a hot temper called “ cross,’” when he isn’t in the least. 
Child who had a naughty habit of telling stories or equivocating, when 
he had told the truth, he was not believed (this is also the penalty he 
has to suffer for his faults—“ purifying fires.) But we often wound 
and give far more pain than we guess by thoughtlessly suspecting 
others. Often the sin lies all with those who suspect, and the mis- 
fortune all with the suspected. 

The “ fear” which goes with the “ suspicion ” to make up jealousy is 
a selfish feeling. Fear that we shall lose something we prize. This all 
goes on the supposition that there is only a limited supply, and that 
what is given to another is taken from us. If we were thoroughly 
loving and unselfish, we ought to be willing to lose it ourselves that 
another may have it. Glad we can hardly be expected to be. Hven in 
the one thing above all others in which jealousy comes in most—love— 
this is possible. Adam and Seth Bede. The love of husband and wife 
should be of such a kind that it is impossible to feel jealousy ; and we 
might make it so, if we took care to found itin the very deepest depths. 
In other love, jealousy should be equally impossible. It is always pure 
evil; the least grain of it is a seed which may produce the most mon- 
strous evils and wickedness. It is the “ beam” in our own eye which 
makes the person who possesses even a grain of it inexcusable for 
judging another. Most other sins are “motes” to those which jealousy 
may bring about. 
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Remember, too, that the love in anyone's heart, which they have to 
give, is never one small packet, fastened up to be given only to one 
_ person, or two, or three. Itis a seed, and the more it is watered by the 
presence of good and holy spirits, which are offered to its reverence, the 
more does it grow and spread, and it bears flowers and fresh seeds, and 
there are little sprouts springing up, one for this person, one for that, 
little young trees of love for some, middle aged trees for others, all 
ages and all stages, and all sprung from the one small seed which was 
sown in our hearts. If the man to whom the parent tree belonged cut 
down or dug up all the seedlings and other trees that had sprung from 
it, that he might be the only one that had anything, then the world 
would only be a whole forest the poorer. 

Does God take away from our hearts all other loves that we may love 
Him only? Does not He rather fill our hearts afresh with love every 
day, and give us fresh ones to love: little children, brothers, sisters, 
friends? People have tried to do away with all other loves in their 
hearts, thinking to love God only, but they have only mutilated their 
nature, and not loved Him a whit the more for that—all the less. In- 
deed they cannot cut out the other loves, and it is only making out that 
what is natural and right is a sin, to pretend to do so. 

God is said to be a “jealous God.” Is He so? Think how many 
people know nothing of Him, and care nothing for Him, and in their 
way, love others as they do not dream of loving Him. He waits, He 
leaves them to love others, and knows that the least love is a holy 
thing. Is this being jealous? I think it is of the very essence of un- 
jealousy—of self-forgetting love. All true love, inasmuch as it is real 
true love, is self-forgetting, for it is regard for another—yearning admir- 
ation and reverence for goodness and beauty as shown in another—or 
yearning desire for their true good. 

We, too, must learn to wait, as God does. Just inasmuch as we are 
jealous we do not truly love. Jealousy is brought by love, just as 
shadow is brought by light; if there were no light, there would be no 
shadow, yet the shadow is not the light ; if there were no love, there 
could be no jealousy, yet the jealousy is not love. “Jealousy is but the 
other side of love, the shadow cast by the light, where the darker body 
intervenes.’”’* The only one good thing that can be said of jealousy is that, 
where it is, love of some kind must be near ; any love is good, for it is 
at least the beginning of rising out of selfishness. 

Sarah and Hagar. 

The elder son in “ The Prodigal Son.” 


* James Martineau. 
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XX. AMBITION. 


1.—“ The desire of preferment or honour. 
2.—The desire of anything great or excellent.” 
Watker’s DicrTionary. 


The first sense of ambition refers to outward things, and to the esteem 
in which we are held by others. It is holding up the looking glass to 
ourselves to see how we look to others, 7.e., desiring to be held in honour. 
The very word prefer-ment means that one thing should be taken before 
another,—should be esteemed rather than another. We therefore wish 
to be preferred, or placed before others. Though this is, in all cases, a 
self-regarding feeling, it is not necessarily a wholly bad one, for we may 
wish for prefer-ment because we wish to be or to do what makes us 
worthy to be preferred, e.g., in our work : soldiers (equals advancement) 
curates, &c. Ambition, in this sense of preferment, does imply wanting 
the preferment, not only for any advantages it brings, but because of 
the honour, 7.¢., the advantage of others’ esteem and good opinion. 
Ambition in this sense leads to a great deal of selfishness ; a person who 
is thus ambitious pushes himself forward at the expense of others, often 
neglecting or hurting them by the way. Sometimes done thoughitlessly 
only, sometimes with intentional slight. Great injustice often brought 
about by ambition. Prizes and competition: evils of competitive 
prizes. 

Ambition of office—or of honour—may make men really dishonest, 
both in what they say and in other means they take to gain their object. 
“ Macbeth.” 

Ambition in the second sense, of the desire of anything great or ex- 
cellent is good, as, e.g., the desire of knowledge: to learn and improve 
our minds, and thus to raise ourselves. People often say “so and so is 
a self-made man,” which generally means that he has risen from being 
poor to being rich ; but this is not necessarily a good thing. It is better 
to have much money than little only on one condition: that you have 
the knowledge and power and wish to use it well. If, therefore, a man 
has grown very rich, from being very poor, and yet has not grown out 
of the small circle of his knowledge and wisdom in proportion, then the 
riches are an evil and not a good, because he cannot use them well. A 
man may also be clever and unscrupulous about “improving ”’ his cir- 
cumstances. But if his ambition leads him to cultivate himself all round, 
whilst he grows richer, then he is ¢vwly richer, and his ambition has done 
a good thing for,him. If ambition after anything great or excellent is 
because of its intrinsic greatness or excellence, not because of what will 
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be thought of us if we achieve it or strive after it (not a self-regarding 
- motive except inasmuch as we wish to gain the excellence, or the excel- 

lent thing), then it is more properly aspiration : a sighing after, a long- 
ing after something which is purely good, when the thing after which 
we sigh is good. When the life or example of a noble person fires us 
with ambition to live better and purer lives, then ambition is almost 
equivalent to aspiration. 

In its proper sense, I think ambition always contains a strong refer- 
ence to self, and to public opinion ; and so, though it often helps to an 
apparent improvement, both of circumstances and character—and often 
to a real one as well—it is not one of the highest motives ; and if pur- 
sued without great self-denial, and without a strong guard kept over it, 
it may lead to all sorts of selfishness, evil passions, injustice and cruelty. 


XXI. Hypocrisy. 


Dissimulation. Pretending to be what we are not. From regard to what others will 
think of or about us. From wanting to gain something from them, 


Hypocrisy is of all grades, but even the least hypocrisy is an unmixed 
evil. 

What #s hypocrisy ? Is it hypocrisy to force yourself to appear in a 
good temper when you are really out of temper, and to act as if you 
were good humoured ? 

Is it hypocrisy to keep your opinion to yourself when some one 
expresses a different one; when the silence deceives; when the expres- 
sion would give pain ? 

Is it hypocrisy if someone attributes to you knowledge, or virtues, or 
motives which you did not possess (which you see to be better than the 
ones you did possess) and you do not undeceive ? 

You may from that moment determine to do or be such as you are 
supposed to have been or done. 

We show hypocrisy sometimes because we are ashamed of good habits 
or sentiments. People sneer at us, and we give in instead of manfully 
standing out for what is right (Cowardice). We are influenced by the 
tone of the company we get into. Religion: Prayer a habit, and much 
lies in this. What others expect of us, in this as in other things. Going 
to church, only when the spirit moves us distinctly? Wd the spirit 
move us, if we never go, except when we most truly wish it? The spirit 
needs fostering, and to have time given to it. There are “ ¢ides of the 
inner life ;’ we cannot be always at full tide; our hearts are too small, 
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and we have not room for that in them. So it is not hypocrisy to go to 
church or to pray, as a habit, even if it cannot be always with the fullest 
sense and meaning. 

Some people go into seclusion, and try to live a life of prayer and 
religion only ; but this is certainly not meant, and probably fails of its 
object. One would feel most of all a hypocrite then, feeling how impos- 
sible it is to live at such heights always. 

The great safeguard against hypocrisy in even small things is to be 
absolutely straightforward and simple. 

“Truth to thine own heart thy soul shall save.” 

“Tf we desire to grow better than we are, we must, in the first place, 
be openly what we are. We must live out our own life of duty faithfully, 
uprightly, humbly, never trying to conceal our faults, and making no 
prudery about such poor withered charms as our virtues ever possess. 
The life of virtue is before all things a life of simplicity.” (f#. P. 
Cobbe's Relig. Duty, p. 35.) 


XXII. Envy. 


“ Pain felt and malignity conceived at the sight of excellence or happiness. Rivalry, 
competition, malice.” (WaLkzER’s Dicrionary.) 


To feel pain at the sight of excellence. We are made for excellence 
and to love and admire excellence when we see it. 


“We needs must love the highest when we see it.” —TENNYSON. 


If we feel pain at the sight of it, it is not because we do not know excel- 
lence, and recognise it as such, but because, knowing it, we voluntarily 
turn our eyes to something which is mo¢ excellence. If we see a man do 
a generous and noble deed, and if the sight only makes us feel pain, it 
must be because we did not, or would not, or could not, do the deed our- 
selves, and therefore we feel reproached by another's having done it; 
therefore we do recognise the deed as good, but we do not like another 
man to have done a good deed rather than ourselves. If it gives us pain, 
we are selfish, thinking of ourselves rather than losing ourselves in 
admiration of what is noble. If the deed brings us pain, we should 
prefer to be without the pain, therefore we should prefer that no one 
should have done the good deed unless we did it ourselves. Then those 
who benefited by the good would have had a great loss, and the world 
would have been the poorer by one noble deed, and fifty times the poorer 
and the worse by our selfishness, 
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A noble deed may give us a good pain, which no one else who feels it 
would ever wish away except by doing such a deed himself; but this is 
the furthest possible in spirit from envy, é.e., the pain of strong admira- 
tion and longing joined with the penitent sense that we are not noble 
enough to do such a deed ourselves yet, and desire to grow into the 
likeness of it. 

“Pain felt at the sight of excellence” is the passive stage of feeling 
which prompts the next, and active stage, of “ malignity conceived.” 
Malignity conceived means an evil design, a wicked thought or desire 
taking form in a wicked deed of cruelty or injury. To desire to injure a 
person because he is good and does excellently, and because we do not, 
is the lowest depth of mean selfishness. Even from the lowest point of 
view what good could it do? To injure or hurt a man because he is 
better than we, does not make him as low as we—does not bring him 
down. We are less equal than ever ; for whilst Ais deed stands just where 
it did, we have sunk a whole bottomless pit further away from him yet, 
by adding a wicked deed to our want of the excellent deed done by our 
superior. However many bad deeds we add up together they will never 
to all eternity make a good one—only add bad to bad, and worse to bad. 

To conceive malignity against a man for a good deed is to try and 
punish him for what is good. We feel certain that God wont punish him 
for a good deed, so we try to take it into our own hands and punish him 
ourselves. Is not this to act the part of the “ Devil,” who is supposed to 
oppose God in everything ? 

To feel pain at the sight of happiness. If we are not happy, we can’t 
bear anyone else to be happy; it hurts us. There may be times when 
some fresh grief weighs us down, when the sight of happiness jars and 
gives pain; but this is not envy; it is the heavy pressure of an imme- 
diate grief which absorbs us, and, because we have not hearts large 
enough for everything at once, we have not room or time to sympathise 
with happiness; it seems in another world from ours; and ¢his pain does 
not make us for a moment wish that the happiness were taken away 
from others. To do this would be wicked selfishess. Would it make 
us happy to have the happiness taken from another? It would only 
make two unhappinesses instead of one. 

To feel malignity at the sight of happiness is to hate a person because 
he ig happy when we are not, and to wish to do him some harm that may 
make him unhappy, not even a passive desire that he might de made 
unhappy, but a desire to help in making him so. 

“ Rivalry, competition.” School-life ; prizes, places, may bring malice. 
Envy of others for being more fortunate than we, for being cleverer or more 
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industrious. When we say “ envy,” we do not generally mean really envy, 
t.e., desire to possess ourselves by depriving others, or to deprive others, 
whetber we can possess or not. (Which és worse?) But we;often simply 
mean that we see the good, and we long to have a dike good; and{if we 
were given the choice whether we should have it or the person who has 
already got it (supposing it to be impossible for both to have it), we 
should not often really wish to take it away from the other person and 
enjoy it ourselves. 

To detract in small ways from another's praise or credit, instead of 
sharing ; to spoil the pleasure of it; this is envy too, and malice, in 
more or less degree. Not being able to bear to hear another praised, 
“especially if he belong to their own art, or calling, or profession. They 
will pardon a man’s failures, but cannot forgive his doing a thing better 
than they can do.” 


XXIII. Vanity. 


“ Petty pride” (WaAtKzER’s Dictionary), ¢.¢. pride of a very small’and narrow sort. 


Very inferior to pride in all senses, except where pride is of a thor- 
oughly bad kind. Vanity refers solely to self; it is a very near relation 
of conceit. The only reference it makes to any other than oneself is 
that it looks out beyond self with the one single purpose of seeing how 
oneself looks from another’s point of view. It reflects itself into the 
mirror of another’s mind. _It leads to all sorts of extravagances in out- 
ward things, much more than conceit, because it belongs more to outward 
things. Instances (outward appearance). Latin word Vanitas is 
translated “ emptiness,” ‘ unreality,” ‘“ untruth,” “deception,” “ ostenta- 
tion,” “vainglory,’ “vanity.” Emptiness: it is therefore a, want of 
interests, a want of pursuits, a want of anything to fill or occupy the 
mind. The mind being empty broods upon the least worthy things. 
Remedy therefore for vanity is to fill the mind with something worthy 
of its attention; call it out of itself into something else. It is not 
easy to do this with a vain person; for those who are vain have not pro- 
bably had strong enough affections to draw them out to others, or their 
affections have been cramped and stunted, and so by the time the vanity 
appears it is difficult to arouse the sleeping affections sufficiently to call 
them out to other work. Unreality. This is worse than emptiness, 
because whilst that was a negative (there was an absence of anything to 
love or to interest), this is a positive thing and a sham. We wish to 
appear what others would admire ; the wish is not strong or concentrated 
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enough to make us care whether we ave what others would admire, so that 
we appear so to them, and so that they think we are. Dimly and in a dis- 
guised form, therefore, we don’t mind if we cheat, provided we get the ad- 
miration ; we don’t admit it even to ourselves, but it is so, for all acted un- 
reality is a cheat. To this, then, emptiness leads; there will be some of 
some kind in us, and if there is not active good enough to keep the 
fortress and fight out the evil, then the evil will come in at the unguard- 
ed entrances, and its troops will creep in and fill all the place, and some 
day will start up, fully armed, and surprise even ourselves,—perhaps 
ourselves most of all (for we are always letting ourselves off with little 
deceptions and excuses from the straightforward path.) The evil may 
enter in a very quiet and insidious form, scarcely visible at first, but it will 
grow. It is like the “little foxes that spoil the vines: which get in be- 
tween the palings of the vineyard whilst they are very little, and are not 
noticed ; when they are inside they feed and feed, and grow and grow, 
and then they cannot get out again because they are too big.” * 
Therefore it follows from unreality that we are led into untruth, or, as I 
said, into sham; not actively intended untruth, but untruth none the 
less,—untruth acted in our lives,—pretending to be other than we really 
are,—not trying to be other, but to seem other than we are. ‘This is 
therefore deception, which is the next_translation given by the lexicon. 
Deceiving people into thinking us different from what we are, if they 
are not quick enough to see through us. Very often the deception is 
only on our part, z.e., we try to deceive others, but they are not deceived, 
they see through us, though we do not see that they do so ; therefore we 
deceive ourselves into thinking that others are deceived, and we are pun- 
ished by the deception falling back upon ourselves. Ostentation is 
making a show when there is nothing behind : ostentation in various 
ways. ‘The Pharisee and the Publican; the Pharisee is an exact illus- 
tration of ostentation, because he made a great show of devoutness, 
which really did not exist in him ; he could thereby only deceive him- 
self and others who had no feeling of what true devoutness was, for any- 
one who had ever felt it would know how it shrinks from the light, and 
how it cannot even lift its eyes for shame because its aspirations are 
high and its achievements so small. In nothing is ostentation so dread- 
ful as in religion, because that is the greatest of realities, and therefore 
sham is more intolerable there than in any other part of life. Vain 
glory. This is desire of a glory which is “ vain,” 1.€.. empty, unreal, 
untrue, deceptive, ostentatious, i.e., a glory which has no foundation in 
reality. What on earth can induce us to desire a credit which does not 
* Address of Rey C. J. Perry, at Portland Sunday School, 
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belong to us? It is the very excess of emptiness and folly. This long- 
ing for others’ opinion at all costs and without reference to truth, leads 
us into the most absurd blindness. Blindness first as to what we really 
are, which of course prevents our ever improving, for we are for ever 
cheating ourselves as to what we most need, and therefore do not seek 
it or turn our minds to try for it; and without hard trying, and bend- 
ing all our minds and hearts to it, no good thing in character can be 
gained. If we discover that any one thinks less well of us than we 
imagined, and tried to make him think, our vanity is sorely wounded ; 
we do not see that it is our own emptiness that has broughtit about. Vanity 
brings blindness also in every other way: total blindness as to every- 
thing that unselfishness would prompt: it is wrapped up in self. It is 
“ puffed up,” which “charity” is not. It “vaunteth”’ itself, which 
“charity” could not do. It “behaveth itself unseemly,’ which 
“ charity ” also could not do. It “seeketh her own,” to which “ char- 
ity” is utterly opposed. Vanity, therefore, is altogether bad, despicable 
and mean. It can exist in small measure, and mixed up with much 
good, or it can exist in an incurable magnitude,—inordinate vanity. 
Against vanity, in every little insidious form, we should guard care- 
fully. 

“What I am in Thy sight, oh God, that I am truly, and nothing 
more.” 


Whither indeed would this lead us? Far enough away from 
vanity / 


XXIV. ANGER. 


‘* Uneasiness under an injury done.” — Walker. 


The injury may be either to ourselves or to others. An injury to | 
ourselves is more apt to rouse anger in us than one done to others. But 
anger is not excusable in this case, except as referring simply to the 
wrong done, and not to its application to ourselves. These are almost — 
impossible to separate. If we are angry at an injury done to another, ‘ 
there is clearly nothing selfish in it; it is then a generous and self- 
forgetting feeling,—it is a “ righteous anger” at a cowardly or mean or 
wicked act, and implies a feeling of protectiveness of the one who has 
been injured. Anger at any cowardly or tyrannical deed, or any mean- 
ness, or any injustice—indignation—this is right. And if, when the 
wrong deed applied more to ourselves than any one else, we could feel 
the anger and indignation in the same way, this would be right too; but 
when it comes to be ourselves that are injured, we are apt to feel so stung 
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by the injury that it seems as if there were something quite peculiarly 
wrong and wicked in this injury. There is apt to seem a sort of sacred- 
ness around one’s own particular interests that makes their violation by 
another rouse us up to stronger resistance than anything else. The 
more we learn to live in others—to feel with them and live their lives— 
the less will this be so, and the more shall we feel their injuries. This 
is the only cure for immoderate care for ourselves: so to mix up with 
others’ lives that their interests become as close and dear to us as our 
own could ever be—indeed far closer. 

We all know that if an insult is thrown at us we feel stung,—we feel 
to boil, and anger rushes in to us from we know not where. Very often 
we say something to sting in reply,—but who is there that doesn’t know 
that it would have been better and higher to say nothing,—to quell the 
anger? But suppose an insult offered to a companion, or friend, or 
sister, or little child,—if he or she is stung and wounded, would it be 
better and higher for you to stand by meekly and listen? If you an- 
swered the insulter by a sudden box on the ear it might be a real good 
deed. We are meant to be our “brother’s keeper” in this sense ; each 
of us is responsible for others, and we have no right to swallow quietly 
indignities or injustice offered to others. 

There is, therefore, an anger which is good. A boy who fights another 
for an injury or insult to a younger or weaker child, or to an animal, is 
not to be blamed for his anger, for it is a generous feeling that brings 
it. 

But if he had flown into a passion and fought another boy for an in- 
sult to himself, then we would blame his anger. Why? Because we 
have no right to forego other’s rights, but we are free to give up our 
own ; and we are so incapable of being sure that we are not angry only 
out of wounded personal feeling when it is ourselves concerned, that it is 
far better and safer to forego our rights. Peter in indignation at the 
taking of Jesus wounded a man; it was for his master’s sake. If it 
had been for himself, one might have blamed him. 

Jesus is a great instance of insults received in silence. Mockery, 
spitting, falsehoods, and insults ; but there is no word of anger in reply. 
If he had grown angry, and stormed, and upbraided his persecutors, 
how differently we should think about him. 

We are apt to feel angry when we are proved to be in the wrong. 
Why? Wounded pride can’t bear to be thought to have made a mistake. 
It is “to be thought”’ (a self-regarding feeling) ; for if there were no one 
to know, we should not care half as much; therefore our wounded 
vanity vents itself in anger against the one who has found us out. 
Small-minded in the extreme. 
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_ Anger with children who have done wrong. Should never allow 
ourselves to be angry when they did what they didn’t know to be 
wrong. We are often hastily angry with what teases or hinders us, 
and the poor child is angrily beaten or pushed about simply out of per- 
sonal vexation or irritation. This is fatal to a child’s moral good. But 
if a child does a wrong, or mean, or cowardly act, which he knows to be 
so, then indignation on our part is not wrong, but right ; and none will 
know that it is so better than the child himself. People say “never 
strike a child when you are angry ;” but I should say never do so when 
you are not angry or indignant; to strike a child in cold blood loses all 
its meaning, and becomes cruelty. The meaning of a blow all comes 
from the state of mind in which you are; if you are quite cool and no 
longer indignant, a blow (which is a natural momentary expression of 
indignation) becomes a premeditated act of vengeance, a sort of attempt 
to pay off a debt, not a sudden appeal of roused feeling, to the better 
mind of the child. 

Can we apply “anger” to God? Is He angry? The Jews used to 
think of Him as angry. Is He indignant and angry when we sin ? 

When we sin, we offend against the good and the right, and war 
against them. When we speak of God, we mean the living source and 
essence of all the good and right. Perhaps if we thought or said that 
God was angry, it would be impossible to separate and keep away all idea of 
personal feeling (a sort of pique, if one may say so), and it is therefore 
truer to say that He is grieved, more unspeakably grieved than can enter 
into our hearts to conceive. And in proportion as we grow more like 
Him this will become our feeling too. To a large degree it 7s the im- 
pression which we get of Jesus, who was more like Him than any other 
that we know of has ever grown to be. But Jesus too was indignant, 
though not for himself. Scribes and Pharisees,—hypocrites.” 


XXV. REVENGE. 


Retaliation,—paying back an injury received. A barbarous habit. 


In early ages, and among uncivilised nations, anger rises at an injury 
or injustice ; the offender must be made to feel what he has done—give 
him an equivalent. In later times, among the Jews it was “an eye for 
an eye, and a tooth for a tooth,’—payment—and as much as possible 
payment in kind. It is the keeping of an account book: “A did me 
an injury on Monday,” this is on the received side; on the spent side, 
“T did A an injury on Tuesday,” on which side is the balance likely to 
be ? 
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Revenge may be exercised only for injuries done to ws, or it may be 
for injuries done to others who are near to us, but this is only an “ en- 
larged selfishness.” It is right to punish a man for injuries done to 
others, and to be angry with him, but not out of feelings of revenge. 
Revenge takes no account of the feeling out of which the injury has 
sprung, and would revenge an injury done by mistake or accident as 
much as one done from spite or any evil feeling. This shows that it is 
a selfish feeling, regarding the injury only as it concerns ourselves or 
those near to us, and not looking to its source. 

There is a certain sense of justice out of which it springs: when a 
wrong is done it is so much absolute wrong ; the wrong must be restored ; 
the thing which has been taken from the sum total of right, and added 
to that of wrong, must be put back again. The mistake is to think that 
we can do this by revenge. If one man, in a fit of rage, has killed 
another, then, if the son of the murdered man kills the murderer out of 
revenge, does that really restore the balance? He saw that the murder 
was an absolute wickedness and cruelty ; what he felt was that it should 
never have been done ; but if he revenges it by the murder of the mur- 
derer, then instead of no murder we have two, and the matter is worse 
than before. (Story of Orestes. The great moral truth in this, as in so 
many ancient stories.) (Richard’s vow in “The Little Duke.’’) 

The mistake is in our haying anything to do with revenge. “ Ven- 
geance is mine, I will repay, saith the Lord.” We must leave it to God 
to mete out the exact measure which is to belong to every man. We 
cannot judge of what others deserve. Where we can protect others 
from injury by our protection against those who are cruel, or tyrannical, 
or cowardly, we must do so; and for this we not only may but must 
punish and resist evil in others, but we must not revenge,—not try to 
pay back what has been received,—which encourages us in selfishness 
and self regard, and shuts out from us all clear sight of the true propor- 
tions of the injury. Revenge is a passion, whilst justice, which it al- 
ways pretends to be carrying out, belongs to the judgement, and is calm. 
We speak of a just man as some one pre-eminently cool and calm : “ the 
judicial temper ”’ is particularly quiet and even; a revengeful man is 
a passionate one, the last you would go to for justice. 

In small daily affairs we are very apt to indulge in small revenges. 
Two bads cannot ever make one good ; nor two blacks one white. Our 
reyenge only adds to the mountain of evil. 

Jesus discouraged revenge in every form to the utmost. The Jews 
were very liable to it. Sermon on the mount. Revenge is wholly 
averse and contrary to the christian spirit, which makes us long and try 
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to forgive injuries, and not to revenge them. If we had more true love 
in our hearts, we should have no desire for revenge. 

This indeed would be a cure for all evils, if we could achieve it. 

Revenge poisons everything, and “ works like madness in the brain,” 
inducing hatred and all unholy feeling. 

We are very apt to mask and conceal the beginnings of bad feelings 
in our own hearts ; give them pretty names in place of their true ones ; 
call desire for revenge, “justice ;”’ anger, “righteous indignation ;” 
jealousy, “affection,” &c., &e. We must watch carefully and beware 
of this. 


“‘ Beware of all, guard every part, 
But most the traitor in thy heart.” 


XXVI. Liperty. 


Freedom from restraints put by outside agents; absence of necessity imposed 
from without; freedom to act, to speak, to think. 


Liberty in a nation. Liberty on the part of savages and uncivilized 
people : the liberty of utter lawlessness. Liberty on the part of highly 
civilised peoples. Difference. In the first case the liberty consists in there 
being no laws, scarcely any laws of conscience to control the momentary 
desires and passions. In the second case the liberty consists in the laws 
which guide the whole people, being the expression of the inner sense of 
right and justice, to which all bow by one consent. 

Liberty in a nation cannot be without common action and common 
agreement. If each man said that for his own individual liberty’s sake, 
he must be free to do in all ways just as he liked, then there would be 
no common and national liberty. There can be no community without 
individuals agreeing to forego their individual rights and interests, where 
they jar with those of others. 

As in the nation the individual foregoes some of his desires for the sake 
of the general order, and for the liberty of the whole, so in the individual 
himself liberty does not consist in following every leading of every pas- 
sion or desire, else these would run counter to each other, and be at 
war with one another. Liberty in the individual consists in his whole 
nature being most free and at harmony with itself. “ A city divided 
against itself cannot stand ;”’ Civil war. Some parts of our desires and 
leadings must therefore give way to make room for the harmony of the 
whole. The divided city can do no good and useful work, only strive 
within itself, the discordant elements each trying to control and subdue 
the other. There is therefore no liberty till they unite and agree to 
work together; if none will give in, they cannot do this, So as long as 
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a man’s passions are at war with each other there is no liberty for him. 
He is not “at liberty,” has no time and attention for greater things, but 
is preoccupied by being torn by strife and dragged hither and thither. 
He is, in fact, a slave to his passions, not tasting liberty at all. When 
harmony comes amongst his passions and desires, by each keeping a 
place assigned to it, and not going beyond, then he is truly free, because 
his nature is balanced, one part does not outweigh another, and he is 
free to work. (For harmony in the “body,” see 1 Cor. xii., 12, and 
following verses. 

In common (i.e. associated) life, every one cannot be “head.” Army 
—not all officers ; household—not all masters ; trade—not all masters ; 
school—not all masters, or head masters, &e. In work, each man has a 
part of the work to do; division of labour ; so all work together, and a 
whole is produced. So servants and subordinates are fully as necessary as 
heads ; none can do without the other, or would be anything without the 
other. And so, as each must forego some rights, some desires, some 
privileges, all should work for the good of the whole, and not selfishly 
try to get always all they can for themselves. Strikes ; masters and 
men; trades unions. Servants not doing what is not their place, &. &e. 

Some people’s only idea of “liberty” is to “do what I choose.” 

Very often this turns them into the veriest slaves. A man has a holi- 
day ; he means to “take his liberty ;” so he goes to the public-house. 
How about his wife’s liberty ? Has she had her share of it, and “ done 
as she likes,’ when she with shame and pity leads home her drunken 
husband after a day’s “holiday?” If it is “liberty,” it should not be 
for one alone, but for all. 
_ “May I not do what I like with my own?” No: nothing is our 
own to do what we like with; everything is ours only to do what is 
right with ; if these two coincide, and what is right is what we like, 
then only may we do what we like with our own. 

‘“‘ Our own,” as we call it, ceases to be truly our own as soon as we 
abuse it. H.g., we are entrusted with children ; they love and trust 
us ; we use them ill, or are tyrannical over them ; are they “ our own” 
then in the same sense as before we abused them? Do they look to us 
with the same trust and affection as if we had used “our own” as we 
might have done? 

If we consider our health “our own” and do “as we like,” and over- 
eat or over-drink ourselves, we find that it was not our own. to abuse 
or misuse, and that it is taken from us, and something else (ill-health) 
substituted. And why? Because there are laws which we did not 
make and cannot alter. Following these laws constitutes liberty, .e. 
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keeps us in health ; to follow them our desires have to be servants, and 
work under the orders of the laws as master ; if they disobey, and will 
not sacrifice themselves for the harmony of the whole, then the loss of 
liberty follows. 

True liberty then is not “doing what we like,” but following laws 
made for us. There is then one law giver, one parent, one spirit that 
can take in the whole community and fix the place that each must hold, 
and the work that each must do for the good of all (the individual him- 
self included), and the part also within each individual which his parts 
must take and play. 


True liberty is true obedience and self-sacrifice, it is not self- 
assertion. 


We are not truly free, and do not know true liberty, till we cease 
altogether to strive against the laws made to guide us; till we give in 
our allegiance to laws which prevent our “doing as we choose ;” and till 
we choose only to do what God’s laws command. As long as we rebel 
we shall know no true liberty. But bow before one whom we know to 
be higher than we, and give up our wills into harmony with His will, 
and we shall be the most truly and unspeakably free, and no bondage 
shall come near us. 

Young people, just growing up, apt to think that if any obedience is 
asked for they are asked to give up their “liberty.” But they must 
learn that if they cannot or will not obey, first of all, there will be no 
liberty, only fretfulness, chafing, restlessness. In true obedience lies 
the secret of true liberty. 

Religious liberty. 

Liberty of conscience. 


GERTRUDE MARTINEAU. 


That is a very poor and rude matter I treasure in my study: a broken yase of grey 
clay, with a few fishbone marks on it; but if there was not another of them in the world, 
T would not exchange it for the Portland vase, for this reason: That on a day, so remote 
I cannot strike it, some poor savage made that vase in my little town, to hold the dust of 
some one dear to him, put those marks on it for a token of what was in his mind, and then 
made a little vault and hid it away until the sun of this century should shine on it; 
and when I hold that vase, I find a trace of the man who had else been lost. There is the 
faint beat of a human heart lingering in the clay, and a dim remembrance of tears, These 
rude and half-shapen things in the old books are the clue to the man who made them, 
and how he felt, and what he thought. I would not spare the least letter out of them, but 
would scan them in all reverence, let who will scorn them, They all belong to our human 
history, and itis only their misfortune that they have ever been misused. They are included 
in the saying of the great and wise German, that the Bible begins nobly with Paradise, 
the symbol of Faith, and concludes with the eternal kingdom.—Ronerr Ooniyzr. 
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2 Lessons in Religion. 


* 
LESSONS IN RELIGION. 


THE outline lessons which will be here given, are a reproduction of a 
series of conversations which, in slightly varied form, I have held several 
times with classes of young men, young women, and little children. 
When I first framed the course, I tried to take hold of the inmost 
essence of religion in its eternal simplicity, and not so much to teach 
it to my classes, as to show them that they had all its material within 
them, if they would only think it out. I found that even the very 
young—intelligent children of nine or ten years old—were able to follow - 
me, and to give right and true answers to carefully constructed ques- 
tions; while the general line of thought could be so amplified and illus- 
trated, as to interest earnest and inquiring young men and women, 
and supply them with an elementary philosophy of religion which 
should aid them to go down deeper than the current controversies 
between the Orthodox and the Unitarian, or the Christian and the Secu- 
larist, and get at the substratum on which all religion is built. These 
lessons should be conducted chiefly by putting questions to the 
scholars; and it will be vain for any teacher to attempt to make use of 
them who cannot command quiet in his class, and secure the close 
attention of his scholars. Given these conditions, they will be found 
easy. The teacher must go more or less fully into this point of the lessons 
or that, according to the age and intelligence of his scholars. Some 
parts will be found unsuitable for the very young. Let the teacher 
understand, and bear in mind throughout, that the great aim of this 
course is to give the scholar a clear and simple notion of what religion is 
—not this or that religion, but RELIcIoN—and to awaken his sensibility 
to its truth, its beauty, and its power. Jam indebted for the sugges- 
tion of the opening lessons to that admirable and most suggestive little 
work, ‘‘The Child’s Book of the Soul” (Sunday School Association). 
How far or how closely I may have followed it, I do not know, and 
have refrained from ascertaining, not having seen the book for several 
years; but I trust that its author will forgive me for throwing some 
small part of its contents into a new form. Let no teacher attempt to 
use these lessons till he has carefully read to the end of Lesson X. 
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“Lusson ti 


What can we say about a pebble, if we are asked to describe it ? 

The chief things are that it is more or less heavy, of some shape or 
other, and of some colour or other. 

It is no use to sow it in the ground and water it, for that will not 
change it. If we put it down, we have no fear that it will ever 
move away, unless some one or some thing moves it. It never makes 
any noise. We should never think of trying to educate it, for it has 
no power of thinking, feeling, or being good. 

Now, what can we say about an acorn ? 

It, too, is more or less heavy, though not nearly so heavy for its 
size as the pebble; and it has a shape, and it has colour. But, also, 
if we sow it, and give it sun and water, it changes; it grows into the 
sapling, the young tree, the enormous oak. 

But neither the acorn nor the oak ever runs away, any more than the 
pebble. It makes no noise, though the wind may sound through the 
branches. It cannot be educated, for it cannot think, feel, or be good. 

Now, what can we say about a dog ? 

It, too, is more or less heavy; and it has shape and colour like the 
pebble and the acorn. It, too, grows, like the oak-tree. Moreover, 
it moves about, can run away. It makes a noise, barks. It can even 
be educated or trained, a little; for it can think, feel, be good, a little. 
It shows that it thinks, when it comes to its master for food: some 
dogs can even think enough to know when it is Sunday. It can feel 
pleasure and pain, and shows it by wagging its tail and frisking, or by 
howling. It can feel affection: most dogs are attached to their masters ; 
some, on their master’s death, have drooped and died themselves. It 
can be good a little. [This is a childish phrase, and better understood 
by children than if you say “‘it displays the rudiments @f a moral 
nature,” which is what it means.] It learns to obey ; and when a dog 
has stolen a bone from the larder, it will not only whine and crouch 
down in fear of a beating, which comes of its powers of thinking and of 
feeling pain; but you will see quite clearly that it is really ashamed, 
which comes of its power of being good. 

Now, what can we say about a child? 

Tt, too, is more or less heavy, and has shape and colour, like the 
pebble, the acorn, and the dog. It grows, too, like the acorn and the 
dog. It moves about, too, like the dog; and it makes a noise, though 
it does not bark. It can think, too, and feel, and be good. So that 
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it has everything that the dog has. We shall see next time that it 
has more. Tell the children to try and think before next time, what 
the child is or has more than the dog. 


Lesson II. 


RECAPITULATION :— Question all up and down on the First Lesson. 
The pebble has or is certain things [perceptible qualities]. 
The acorn has or is these, and in addition it has growth. 
The dog has or is all these, and in addition moves about, makes 
a noise, and can think, feel, and be good a little. 
The child has, or is, or does all these, but its powers are higher and 
greater than the dog’s. 


Continuation :—Compare the child’s power of movement with the 
dog’s. At first, it seems that the dog has the best of it, for the dog 
can run much faster than the child, or even the grown man, ever can. 
But, after all, it is not so, for the child and the man have variety and 
delicacy of movements far beyond the puppy or the dog. A child or a 
man can learn to dance much better than a dog. A child or a man can 
learn all sorts of wonderful movements with the hands and fingers, 
which the dog can never learn :—beckoning, pointing, boxing, fencing, 
plaiting, drawing, playing musical instruments, writing, &. The puppy 
soon learns to move about nearly as well as the grown dog ever will: the 
baby can hardly move at all, but may go on learning fresh varieties 
of beautiful movements all its life. 

Compare the child’s power of making a noise with the dog’s. As 
with moving, so with making noise, the child begins no better than the 
dog. It can only cry. But it goes on learning variety and delicacy of 
noise or sound. It learns to laugh, to hiss, to hum, to whistle, to sing, 
&c.; nay, it learns to speak. More about speaking another time. 

Compagg, the child’s power of thinking with the dog’s. As with 
moving and making noise, so with thinking, the baby seems to begin 
no better than the puppy. But it never ceases to learn to think better 
and better. The child two years old can think better than the dog ever 
learns to think. It can think about more things. And after that, it 
goes on learning to think better and better. The dog can only think 
about what it has seen: the child and, still more, the man can think 
about what he has never seen. The dog can only think about things 
that have happened to it: the man can think about things that 
happened long before he was born—of history, of how the world came 
to exist. The dog cannot think much further forward than his next 
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dinner, and it is only being hungry that leads him to think of 
that: the man can think forward to the time after he is dead—of 
how it will be with his grandchildren when they are old, of how it 
will be with him when he is dead, of whether the world will ever 
come to an end. 


Lesson ITI. 


RECAPITULATION :—Pebble, acorn, dog, child: each has, is, or does 
more than the one before it. 

The child cannot move as well as the dog at first; but in the 
course of its life, it learns much greater variety and delicacy 
of movement. 

The child cannot make a noise any better than the dog at first ; 
but it learns much greater variety and delicacy of sound, 
including speaking. 

The child seems to think no better than the puppy at first; but it 
learns much greater variety, delicacy, and range of thought. 


Continuation :—If you think it will be understood, you may add 
that the dog seems able to put only very few thoughts together; but the 
man learns to put an immense number of thoughts together, and to 
use them as one whole—and so he makes arguments, sciences, and 
philosophies. Then go on :— 

Compare the child’s power of feeling with the dog’s. At first, the 
child only feels hunger and thirst, pain and pleasure, in the same kind 
of way as the dog. Then it learns to feel affection, to love. But the 
dog loves his master, too. The child, however, comes to feel affection 
for a great many people—parents, brothers, sisters, teachers, playfellows— 
while the dog seldom cares very strongly for more than one. When the 
child grows older, he may even learn to love people he has never seen, 
his cousins across the sea, his dead grandfather, men told of in books. 
Some men learn a still higher love, and love all men everywhere and 
wish to do them good; they love the race of men, mankind. Even 
children may learn to love God, and we shall see in another lesson how 
strong the love of God may grow to be. The child and the man can 
be made to feel happy or unhappy by a great many things which do 
not make a dog feel so. 

Compare the child’s power of being good with the dog’s. At first the 
child has quite as little power of being good as the dog, and then for a 
time its “being good” is just obeying its mother, as the dog’s ‘‘ being 
good” is obeying its master. But by and by the child learns that some 
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things are good and some bad, without being told to do them or not to 
do them—learns to be kind, gentle, good-tempered, truthful, and not 
to be cross, cruel, mean. Grown men may get still greater powers of 
being good, while the dog never learns to be good in any other way 
than obeying its master. 

We say that the pebble (iron, rock, earth, water, air) is lifeless; that 
the acorn oak (rose, cabbage, moss, &c.) has vegetable life; that 
the dog (horse, fish, bird, &c.) has animal life; that the child, man, 
has human life. 


Lesson LV. 


RECAPITULATION :—Pebble, acorn, dog, child. 
In movement, sound, thinking, feeling, being good, the child 
has at first no more power than the dog. But in all it learns 
much more, acquires delicacy, variety, range, &c. 
Lifeless, vegetable, animal, human. 


ConTINUATION :—What is heavy, and has colour or shape, we call 
Matter, whether it grows or not. A pebble is matter and nothing 
else. An acorn, oak, is matter and nothing else. A dog is matter 
and something else as well. So is a child. 

What thinks, feels, and can be good, we call Spirit. A dog is both 
spirit and matter. So is a child. 

[Some things that have animal life cannot think, feel, or be good, 
nearly so much as a dog. Most likely they cannot think or be good at 
all, only feel; for example, a worm, a sea-anemone. We say that 
everything which can feel, even if it cannot think or be good, has con- 
sciousness, is conscious; the dog’s consciousness is much higher than the 
worm’s, the child’s or man’s is much higher than the dog’s. Human 
beings—those who have human life—can think about their own thinking 
and feeling and being good. This is called self-consciousness. Most 
likely dogs have no self-consciousness, and it belongs to nothing lower 
than human life.] 

** This paragraph in square brackets is difficult. If it can be 
taught clearly, it will be very useful. If it cannot be taught quite 
clearly, leave it out altogether. 

When Spirit is so high and powerful that it could go on living— 
thinking, feeling, and being good—without the matter that is with it, 
without body, we call it soul. 

We do not know whether dogs and other animals have souls or not, 

We believe that human beings have souls, 
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When we come to think of it, the matter that makes up the human 
being, is not really the child or the man himself. It only belongs to 
the child or the man. It is his, like his clothes and his tools. The 
real child or man himself is the soul—that which thinks, feels, and can 
be good. ? 

When I say, “‘I am cold,” it would do just as well to say, “my 
hands are cold,” or, ‘‘my whole body is cold.” When I say, “I am 
bleeding,’ it would do just as well to say, ‘ My finger [my leg] is 
bleeding.” It is not J that am bleeding, but my body. But when I 
say, “I think it is Tuesday,” it wilt not do to alter it to “‘my hand [or 
my head] thinks.” It is Jthatthink. Jam my soul. My body is not 
I; itis mine, 

If a man loses his power of thinking, we say, ‘‘ He is not all there; ” 
but we do not say so if he loses his leg. If a man lets passion over- 
come him, and seems to lose all power of being good, we say, ‘“ He is 
not himself;” but we do not say so if he only loses the power of 
moving about or of making a noise. Men are souls and have bodies. 


Lesson V. 


ReEcAPITULATION :—Matter. Pebble and acorn are matter only. Dog 
and child are something more than matter. 
Spirit. [Higher and lower degrees of consciousness. Self- 
consciousness. | 
Soul is spirit that can exist without matter [self-existent spirit]. 
We have bodies ; but we are souls. 

ConTINUATION:—The dog can think a little, and it can make us 
know some of its thinking. When it growls [wags its tail, howls, &c.] 
we know it is angry [happy, unhappy, &c.]. Putting our thought into 
some one else’s mind is called communication. We can ‘communicate ” 
our thoughts much better [with more variety and delicacy] than the dog. 
The commonest way is by making sounds with tongue and teeth. I 
think something ; then I move tongue, teeth, lips, and they make the 
air move in some particular ways: then the air strikes a little drum in 
your ear a great many times in some particular ways: then you hear 
some particular sounds : then those sounds make you think what I was 
thinking. I have given you my thought [communicated my thought 
to you]. 

Other ways of giving our thoughts to other people, putting them into 
another mind. To a deaf person, finger-language. Sound-language 
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more useful than sight-language, because it can be used in the dark, or 
when the person is not looking at you. Sight-language for people far 
away: writing, printing, electric telegraph, semaphore telegraph, signal- 
ling at sea [called ‘‘speaking”], &c. Sound-language for people too 
far off for lip-speaking :—bell, gong, cannon, fog-signal, &c. All these — 
are ‘communications,’ put thoughts out of one mind into others, 
[Scholars must tell you what thoughts. ] 

All kinds of communication so far have to be learnt before they are 
understood [artificial, conventional]. Others are so simple that we 
understand them without, or almost without, learning [natural, instinc- 
tive, intuitive] :—beckoning, pointing, sighing, crying, laughing, wringing 
the hands, smiling, &e. 

Some kinds of communication are understood even by a baby. The 
mother’s smile puts contentment, feeling of safety into the baby’s mind. 
Baby can read love in mother’s eyes. Baby cries in the dark at night: 
mother’s arm steals round it: puts feeling of contentment, safety into 
it. Baby does not understand nearly all that that look or movement is 
the sign of, but understands enough to feel comfort. 

All these kinds of communication give a thought to another. If I 
give a shilling to another, I have a shilling less myself, lose a shilling. 
If I give a light to another, I have just as much light left myself, lose 
nothing. Giving my thought to another is like giving the light, not the 
shilling. If I give a shilling each to twenty people, I lose a pound ; if 
a light to each of twenty people, I lose no light: my thought to each of 
twenty people, I lose no thought. 


Lesson VI. 


RECAPITULATION :—Putting our thought into other people’s minds, com- 
munication. We can communicate better than a dog. Dog’s 
communications. 

Communication by tongue and teeth. 

Sound-language and sight-language for those near. 

Sound-language and sight-language for those far off. 

Artificial, conventional communication ; natural, instinctive, in- 
tuitive communication. 

Mother’s communication with her baby. 

Giving a thought like giving a light. 


ConTINUATION :—So far we have only spoken of communications which 
we ourselves make, or communications which are made to us by creatures 
infericr to us [the dog, &e.], or by those like ourselves [human beings] : 
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we will presently speak of communications which we,receive from a Being 
superior to us. 

[But, first, observe this: our souls, as we have seen, have three 
powers, thinking, feeling, and being good (or bad). Now, in thinking, 
we are said to exercise our INTELLECT; in feeling, our Emorions; in 
being good (or bad), doing right (or wrong), our Win. The soul has 
intellectual power, emotional power, and power of will (moral power). 
We shall find that communications from a Being superior to ourselves 
are addressed to each of these powers (faculties) of the soul.] 

** The above paragraph in brackets is difficult, and should only be 
taught to scholars who can be made clearly to understand and accurately 
to remember the distinction pointed out and the terms employed in it. 
To such, however, it will prove useful, giving them greater precision in 
apprehending the succeeding lessons. 

(Communications to the Will or Moral Power :—(It will be most 
convenient to take these first.) ] 

Suppose an assistant in a shop is late in leaving, and every one else 
has gone before him. As he is passing out, he catches sight of a 
sovereign lying in a chink of the floor. He is very poor, and a sovereign 
would be a great help to him and his family. He is quite sure, from 

the dust, that it has been there a long time, and that no one can possibly 
find him out if he takes it; so he has not the least fear of punishment. 
He eagerly seizes it, and for one moment thinks he will keep it. But 
he does not. Wry Nor? 

Because there comes to him suddenly, clearly, forcibly, awfully, some- 
thing saying to his soul, “ Don’t.” 

That ‘‘ Don’t” is not from himself, for he was all set on taking 
the sovereign. It comes right against the whole current of his think- 
ing, and feeling, and willing. It must be the voice of some Being that 
is present and sees him. We call that Being ‘‘Gop.” God has com- 
municated straight with his soul. 

So he takes up the sovereign carefully and seeks the master and 
gives it up till the rightful owner can be found; he goes right against 
his own interests just because of that ‘‘ Don’t.” 

(With younger scholars you should give many examples of this voice 
of God,—e.g. when your scholar is on the point of striking a little 
brother, the ‘‘ Don’t’ sounds in his soul and he drops his arm ; when 
about to look at the answer to a sum; when about to disobey his mother, 
&e., &c. But carefully confine yourself as yet to the voice of God 
warning,—checking the will when about to commit sin. 

Thus the yoice of God warns us against wrong-doing. 
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Lesson VII. 


RECAPITULATION :—Communication. Revert to the mother’s communi- 
cation to her baby (Lesson V.), as this is the best type of God’s 
communication to us. It is direct from soul to soul, with hardly 
any apparatus, only the look in the eye, and the touch of the 
hand. 

Communications from an inferior being (dog); from man; from a 
superior Being. 

[We think by the action of the Intellect; feel by that of the 
Emotions; act, do, are good (or bad), do right (or wrong) by 
that of the Will (moral power).j 

The voice of warning, ‘‘ Dont,” before wrong-doing. We feel 
that it is not we ourselves that utter it, but Some One else. We 
call that Being, Gop. 


CoNTINUATION :—Suppose he did not heed the voice that said “‘ Don’t” 
in his soul, and did take the sovereign. He spends it on good food and 
clothes ; he is warm and comfortable ; he feels safe never to be found out. 
And yet ;—yet something keeps being said to his soul that prevents him 
from being happy. He tries not to hear it, to stop it from speaking ; 
but he cannot, because it is not his voice that is speaking, though he 
knows that it is right. It is the voice of some Being who is present 
and gees him and reads his heart; the voice of the same Being that 
spoke the ‘‘ Don’t” before, now saying, ‘‘Shame on you.” We call 
that Being, ‘‘Gop;” and in spite of the man’s efforts to silence him, 
God persists in speaking to his soul. 

Thus the voice of God not only warns us when we are about to do 
wrong, but rebukes us when we have done wrong. 

[With younger scholars multiply illustrations, even if you have to 
divide this Lesson into two. Every step must be vividly apprehended 
before you lead the scholar on to the next.] 

But now suppose, instead of having a temptation to do wrong, you 
have an opportunity to do right :— 

You are running home from school along a lonely road, very hungry 
and in a hurry for dinner. But you see a little girl under the hedge, 
crying bitterly and calling for ‘‘mother.” She has lost herself. You 
know she lives half a mile out of your road. You might take her hand 
and lead her home, but then you will lose your dinner. You are just 
resolving that you will not help her, when a voice sounds in your soul, 
“Do,” You yourself were all set the other way; but this voice is not 
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your voice; it goes right against the voice of your own wish. It is the 
voice of some Being who is present and sees you. We call that Being, 
Gop. 

You feel that that voice has a right to command you; you obey, and 
take the child home. 

Again, you see a worm (caterpillar) in the path, where it may be 
trodden on. You dislike touching it, and pass on. But the Voice 
says, ‘‘Do;” and you have to go back and pick it up and put it in 
safety. 

[With younger scholars multiply illustrations. Voice of God saying, 
** Do your work,” when you wish to play; saying ‘“‘ Help your mother,” 
when you wish to read, &c.] 

To ExHoRT is to bid to do a thing that is good. 

Thus the voice of God not only warns us when we are about to do 
wrong, and rebukes us when we have done wrong, but also EXHORTS us 
when we have an opportunity to do right. 


Lesson VIII. 


RECAPITULATION :—God’s voice in warning, before wrong-doing. 

God’s voice in rebuke, after wrong-doing ; . 

God’s voice in exhortation, before right-doing. 

All these are God communicating to us, putting thoughts into us, 
just as truly as I am communicating thought to you when I 
say ‘‘ Come” or “Go ;” or as the mother communicates feeling 
of content to the baby by the look in her eyes, 


CONTINUATION :—Suppose you obey the Voice that says to your soul, 
“Do” take that little girl home. You have to go back to school 
without your dinner, and you feel very hungry and uncomfortable. 
And yet something keeps being said to your soul that makes you feel 
glad you did it. Itis not your voice thatis speaking. It is the voice of 
some Being who is present and saw the struggle in your heart, the 
voice of the same Being that spoke the ‘‘Do”’ before, now saying, 
‘‘ Well done.’”? We call that Being, Gop; and whenever men bravely 
do the right, he utters peace to their souls. [With younger scholars, 
multiply illustrations. ] 

Thus the voice of God not only warns us when we are about to do 
wrong, and rebukes us when we have done wrong, and exhorts us when 
we have opportunity of doing right, but also utters APPRovAL to us 
when we have done right. 
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The voice of God in warning, in rebuke, in exhortation, and in 
approval, is called conscrence. That which conscience bids us do is 
called Duty (Right). That which conscience forbids us to do is called 
Sin (Wrong). 

[If you go to live by a running stream, at first you are always 
hearing the sound of the water. But when you get accustomed to it, 
you leave off being conscious of it. Still, the stream will go on 
running. | 

If a bell is rung to wake you every morning and you always get 
up at once, you will always hear it ; but if you do not heed it, you will 
soon leave off hearing it. Still, the bell will go on ringing every 
morning. 

If you always obey God’s voice in conscience, warning or exhorting, 
you will always hear it; but if you do not heed it, you will gradually 
LEAVE OFF HEARING IT. Still, God will go on speaking always. 

They who habitually obey conscience may have many pains and 
sorrows ; still, they always have the voice of approval speaking to them, 
and peace is in their hearts. 

They who habitually disobey conscience can have no peace. 

[Conscience (this fourfold voice of God) is addressed to the Will 
(the Moral faculty). We shall go on to other voices of God (communica- 
tions from God) addressed to the Emotions and the Intellect. | 


Lesson IX, 


RECAPITULATION :—God’s voice in warning and rebuke before and after 
wrong-doing. God’s voice in exhortation and approval before and 
after right-doing. Conscience ; Duty; Sin. 

[Running stream;] morning bell; conscience heeded or un- 
heeded. God never ceases speaking. 

Habit of obedience brings peace; disobedience incompatible with 
peace. [Conscience addressed to the Will.] 


CoNTINUATION :—[Communications addressed to the Emotions :]— 
You have been worried, or vexed, or put out of spirits by something 
some one has said or done, and you feel as if things were all wrong. 
But you go out into the still night air, and, looking up, see the whole 
heaven lit up with stars. Immediately, the worry and vexation seem 
to slip away from you. You are suddenly at rest, and feel that, after 
all, at the bottom things are all right. Why do you feel thus? If you 
examine your heart, you will find that it is because a feeling has come 
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over you that there is a good Power surrounding you under whose care 
_allis well. This feeling does not come to you by your own thinking, 
but of itself as if from outside. It is communicated to you by that 
very Power whose presence and protection you feel. And we call that 
Power, “‘Gop.” What God seems to say through the starry heaven 
is, ‘IT am strong and good.” 

[Among young children it is only some that will give a response to 
the above appeal to the religious sense. If you fail to win from them a 
response to this recognition of the voice of God in the starry heaven, 
you may get it from them in connection with some one or other of 
the methods of God’s revelation of himself which are detailed below. 
If you fail to obtain any genuine response, you must tell them that if 
they habitually heed the voice of God in conscience, then they are 
likely gradually to grow to be able to hear God’s voice in the sublime 
and beautiful. To many young men and, still more, young women, 
even though of meagre intellectual culture, you will find that this 
appeal unmistakably comes home.] 

Other things, also, that are beautiful or sublime seem like the words 
of God saying to us, ‘‘I am strong and good,” and bring us the feeling 
of peace and safety and of being cared for, as well as the starry heaven. 
Some are so made that they feel God more distinctly in one thing, 
some in another. The moon, sunset, blue sky, mountains, the sea, 
a lake, meadows, trees, flowers, music, song, little children’s faces, &c. 
[Draw your scholars to feel the divine beauty and eloquence of one or 
more of these things as much as you can. Be careful to remember that 
this Lesson refers to the unreasoning (but not unreasonable) feeling of a 
divine presence and care awakened in us by the beautiful and sublime, 
and not to any intellectual argument that these things must be caused 
by God. That comes in the next Lesson.] 

We will call this ‘“‘ God’s voice through things sublime or beautiful.” 

God’s voice in conscience may always be heard by all people clearly. 
God’s voice through things sublime or beautiful is heard much more 
clearly at some moments than at others, and much more clearly by some 
people than by others. Some very good people feel the presence of God 
in things sublime and beautiful, but seldom and but faintly. 


Lesson X. 


RECAPITULATION :—-God’s voice in conscience [addressed to the Will]. 
God’s voice in things sublime or beautiful [addressed to the 
Emotions]. 
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Effect of the starry heaven on a disturbed spirit makes you feel 
the presence of a Power that is strong and good. We call that 
Power, ‘‘ God.” Other sights or sounds sublime or beautiful. 

God’s voice in conscience may be heard constantly by all; this 
other voice varies with the individual and the moment. 

ContTINuATION :—[We have spoken of how God declares himself to 
the Will and the Emotions. We now must speak of how He declares 
himself to the other faculty of the soul, the Intellect. ] 

If you saw a new set of pictures hung all round the school-room 
walls, what would your first question be? Probably, ‘“‘ Who put them 
there?’’ If I answered, “The step-ladder and the hammer and the 
nails put them there,” you would not be satisfied. Why not? Because 
you know that a person must have used the ladder and hammer and 
nails; that is, you know that they must have been put there by some 
one’s Will, and that those other things, and even the feet that climbed 
the ladder and the hand that held the hammer, could only be the 
instruments of that Will; they could do nothing of themselves. 

So, if a new house is built, or a railway laid, or a book written, or a 
picture painted, or a garden planted, you know that the stones, or the 
iron rails, or the paper and print, or the colours, or the plants have not 
come together of themselves. They have neither animal nor human life, 
have no Spirit, and therefore have no Will; and nothing can be done 
or made except by Will. 

The will that does or makes anything is called the Cause of it. Wecan 
never think of anything being done without a Cause that has done it. 
‘Everything that happens or is done is called an Effect, and there is no 
effect without a cause. | 

We are never satisfied without finding some Will as the Cause of 
what we observe. 

When you leave the school you fall down in the street, and I ask 
the cause, knowing there must be some cause. If I am told that a man 
knocked you down, I am satisfied that he was the cause, for the man 
has Will. But if I am told that you stumbled over an iron spike fixed 
in the path, I want a cause further back, and I do not feel that I have 
got at the real cause, till I know who fixed the spike there; he is the 
real cause of your fall. 

If a carriage is smashed and the driver is killed, you may tell me 
that the horse kicked it to pieces. That quite explains it, for the horse 
has a Will and’can be a real cause. But if you tell me that the axle 
was of weak iron and broke, I ask who built the carriage and put in 
the weak axle; and I call him the real cause of the driver’s death. 
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Now, when we ask the causes of all the things we observe to be or to 
happen, we find that men and animals are the cause of a great many 
of them, through their wills. But we observe far more things of which 
we know that neither men nor animals are the cause—the rising and 
setting of the sun, the growing of the grass, the blowing of the winds, 
the beating of the waves, the very existence of the world and stars and 
men. We cannot help thinking that they, too, have their Cause, and 
that cause must be a Will. 

We call that Will, that Great First Cause, ‘‘ Gop.” 

This is God’s third way of declaring himself to us [through the 
Intellect |, through our thinking, which forces us to seek a Cause for 
everything. 

Thus God declares himself to us through conscience, through things 
sublime and beautiful, and through our thinking that the whole universe 
and all its movements must have a Cause. Ne Emotions, 
Intellect. ] i 

* * T hope in the course of the continuation of this series of Lessons, 
in the second number of this magazine, to bring the Natural Religion 
to which the above Lessons refer into connection with historical 
Christianity and earlier forms of religious belief. Let the teacher not 
overlook the fact that almost every statement, save those of mere 
‘definition, in the above Lessons may be elicited from an intelligent 
scholar by skilful and thoughtful questioning on his part. Much of the 
above will be worthless if used in any other way. Wherever I have 
used square brackets [ ], I have wished the teacher carefully to con- 
sider whether it will be useful to put what is contained between them 
before his scholars. 

RicwarD A. ARMSTRONG. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE NEW TESTAMENT, 


INTENDED FOR SENIOR CLASSES WHERE THE SCHOLARS GAN ReaD 
FLUENTLY, AND HAVE ALREADY SOME GENERAL KNOWLEDGE OF THE 
SUBJECT. 


Tuts course will be founded chiefly on Hilgenfeld’s Introduction to the 
New Testament, and will follow his example in taking the books in the 
order in which they were written, instead of the order of the events 
which they record. To many this plan will at first seem strange and 
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awkward, but the advantages will appear as we go on. We want to 
know who wrote these books, and for whom they were written, to under- 
stand the difficulties which their authors encountered, and to learn to 
sympathize with the endeavours they made to spread the gospel. Thus 
will the Bible come to take its true place in our minds as a collection 
of books written by men and for men, but men from whom we have a 
great deal to learn both in the way of precept and example, and from 
whom we have at any rate received the purest, holiest faith we know. 


Sseotion I. 


We shall start, then, about the end of the year 53 a.p., at which 
time we find Paul at Corinth. He had come there on his Second 
Missionary Journey, after passing through Asia Minor and Macedonia, 
where he had been preaching his gospel in all the cities where he could 
get a hearing. The main outline of his gospel was as follows: He 
declared that a certain Galilean prophet, known as Jesus of Nazareth, 
who had been crucified by the Roman Governor at Jerusalem, had been 
raised by God from the dead, and would shortly return to the earth as 
the long-expected Christ or Messiah. This seemed an extraordinary 
tale! Paul himself had once thought it a blasphemous lie. But its 
truth had been revealed to him, and he was most anxious that all the 
world, whether Jews or Gentiles, bond or free, should share the bless- 
ing with him. Let all the world believe his wonderful message, let them 
lead new and virtuous lives, such as their new faith would require, 
and then when Jesus the Christ did return to earth, they should be 
welcomed into his kingdom as his brethren. If some had fallen 
asleep in death, they should be raised as Jesus himself had been, 
and all should live together as children of the one God and Father 
of all. 

This was the message which Paul preached from city to city. He 
felt that he had no time to lose; this day of the return of the Lord 
Jesus would come speedily, though none could tell exactly when. All 
the more need was there for earnest work and self-forgetting zeal on his 
part, all the more important was it that his converts should lead lives of 
perfect purity and uprightness, so that they might be prepared, and fit 
for salvation, whenever the day should come. On his way through 
Macedonia Paul had founded a congregation at Thessalonica, which was 
an important commercial city, full of wealth and wickedness, but where, 
nevertheless, a little band of disciples had been formed. Of course, 
these soon met with persecution (comp. Acts xvii. 1-15), as Paul had 
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warned them would be the case. He had promised to revisit them, but 
finding this impossible, he sends them a letter of affectionate exhorta- 
tion and encouragement. This is known as 


Tue First EpistLhe To THE THESSALONIANS. 


The class should now read chaps iv. and v. of the Epistle, specially 
noticing the verses which illustrate what has just been said. Then 
dwell on the following point: Paul was wrong in expecting a speedy 
return of Jesus to earth, but perfectly right in thinking that he had him- 
self no time to lose in preaching the gospel, and that his converts ought 
to watch most carefully over their passions and evil inclinations. We 
none of us know when the day of our death will come, and we do know 
that however many years of life are allowed us here, they will not be 
too many for the work God has given us to do, and that though He 
does not stint us in time or opportunities, He allows no waste of either. 
The past cannot be recalled. 


iT. 


Paul remained a year and a half at Corinth, and, with the help of 
Timothy and Silas, established a flourishing Christian Church there, 
composed partly of Jews, partly of Gentiles. He supported himself by 
working at his trade of tent-making (Acts xviii. 8) and by con- 
tributions sent from the Churches of Macedonia (2 Cor. xi. 9). He 
baptized very few disciples himself, confining himself chiefly to preaching 
(1 Cor. i. 14-17). His success caused some popular disturbance, but 
as it related to religious matters the Roman Governor, Gallio, refused to 
interfere (Acts xviii. 12-17). Then Paul sailed across to Ephesus, and 
thence by Cesarea to Jerusalem. He soon returned to Antioch, and after 
a short stay there started, in the autumn of 55 a.v., on his Third 
Missionary Journey. He visited the churches in Galatia and Phrygia, 
and then came to Ephesus (Acts xvii. 21-23, xix. 1). While here 
he received tidings which caused him the deepest pain and moved him 
to the most vehement indignation. Some Jewish Christians had come 
to the, Galatian Churches soon after he had left, and had been per- 
suading his converts that he, Paul, was no independent Apostle, but an 
inferior teacher who had received his instructions from the older Apostles 
at Jerusalem, but who had been teaching a great deal that was wrong 
and dangerous. Paul might well be angry when he heard this. At 
once he writes the second of his writings known to us, his 

(0) 
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EPISTLE TO THE GALATIANS. 


This is a most important document for the history of the Apostolic age. 
If you thoroughly understand this letter you have the key to the correct 
understanding of almost the whole of the New Testament. We shall 
devote two Lessons to it. In Chap. i. 11-14 we have Paul’s own 
testimony of his early life (comp. Phil. iii. 4-6) ; in vv. 15, 16 we have 
the simple account he himself gives us of his conversion, ‘‘ when it 
pleased God . . . toreveal his son in me.” We can learn the 
secret of his conversion only from Paul’s own writings, not from the 
Book of Acts. Soon after the death of Jesus we find his disciples 
asserting the fact of his Resurrection, and basing their assertion on the 
fact that they had really seen their risen master. Paul understood 
what this assertion involved better than they did. He saw it involved 
nothing less than the abolition of the Law, and of the Old Covenant 
between the Lord and his chosen people, the Jews. By this Covenant 
the Jews bound themselves to obey the Law perfectly, and the Lord 
engaged in return to give them great material prosperity, and a 
Messiah who should win for them supremacy over all the nations of 
the earth. The Jews, however, had never fulfilled their part properly, 
and so the coming of the Messiah had been continually put off. 
The early disciples thought that Jesus was just about to appear as 
the Messiah when his unbelieving countrymen killed him. The coming 
of the Messiah had thus been again deferred, but they still thought 
that Jesus would soon return to earth and fulfil their cherished messianic 
expectations. Paul saw that this position could not be maintained. 
Jesus had been put to death under the Law, condemned for blasphemy 
by its authorized expounders, executed at their urgent solicitation. 
Now, if God had disavowed this execution, and by raising Jesus from 
the dead had ratified his claims to be the Messiah, this could signify 
nothing less than that God abolished the Old Covenant, so that all 
necessity for keeping the Law of Moses would fall to the ground. Paul 
felt that the Resurrection, 7f true, would take away his whole religion. 
He did all he could to crush out what he thought a most dangerous 
heresy, but this very work of persecution brought him into close quarters 
with the disciples, forced him to hear their repeated assertions of having 
seen the risen Jesus, threw his mind into a most troubled, anxious state, 
and at last what should happen to himself but that he should have a 
vision of the risen Christ. In the light of modern science we can easily 
understand how he might have such a vision, and see how it was brought 
about by a providential chain of causes and effects; anyhow, its influence 
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on Paul was all-decisive. He felt that he had received a direct revela- 
tion from God, which absolutely proved the truth of the Resurrection, 
- whatever consequences might follow. Paul needed no instruction from 
man. He spent three years in solitary communion, and then felt clear 
about his position and his work in life. God had called him to preach 
the Gospel to the Gentiles, the Old Covenant was done away with, there 
was no favoured nation, the Gospel was a glorious inheritance for all 
nations. How were they to enter into it? As Paul himself had done, 
by faith, by believing that God had raised Jesus from the dead, by 
receiving the Spirit of God into their hearts and following its guidance. 
Those who had this faith had entered into the glorious liberty of the 
children of God, and need not trouble themselves about the requirements 
of the obsolete Jewish Law. Read the first chapter of the Epistle. 


IT. 


We must now try and understand more definitely what were the views 
of the twelve earlier Apostles who had their head-quarters at Jerusalem, 
till the war which led to the destruction of that city in a.p. 71. It is 
difficult at first to realize what very little theological difference there was 
between them and the unbelieving Jews who had crucified their master. 

These Galilean Christians were Jews to the very core. They believed 
their nation to be under the special favour and protection of God, and 
thought that when the kingdom of heaven was established upon earth, 
it would be their countrymen alone who would be admitted to share its 
higher privileges. To a large extent their religion was identical with a 
narrow patriotism and a national spiritual pride, which had served a 
useful purpose in keeping the Jews distinct from other nations, but 
which was a terrible hindrance to their accepting the truths of a universal 
Christianity. They did not, indeed, suppose that the Gentile world 
would be altogether excluded from the coming kingdom, only assigned an 
inferior station in it. Nor were they unwilling to receive into Christian 
fellowship any Gentile who was ready to become a convert to Judaism in 
the ordinary way, but they insisted on this preliminary conversion to 
Judaism. Of course, all this made them strenuous upholders of their 
Jewish Law, for it was the observance of this Law, quite as much as 
hereditary descent, which gave them a distinct national existence and 
assurance of the special favour of God. In what, then, did these Jewish 
Christians differ from the rest of their countrymen ? Simply in adding 
on another belief to what all held in common. They thought that 


Christianity added something on to Judaism, not that it superseded the 
c 2 
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older faith. All parties were still looking forward to the appearance of 
the Christ. It is the coming of the Messiah, not a second coming, 
which is expected all through the New Testament. But the Jewish 
Christians maintained that when he did come he would be the Jesus of 
Nazareth, their beloved Master, whom the priests and rulers had slain, 
but whom God had raised from the dead. On the other hand, the 
unbelieving Jews did not profess to know who the Messiah would be, but 
they were quite sure he would not be this Galilean impostor, as they 
deemed him. His claims had been settled by his ignominious failure, 
and as for this story of the Resurrection, those might believe it who 
would ! 

Paul, as we have already seen, felt that the Resurrection proved that 
the time had now come for the abolition of the Law and all dis- 
tinctions founded on it between Jew and Gentile. The glorious new 
faith which had been revealed to him was an incomparably higher 
religion than the obsolete Judaism. He was willing to let others go 
their way, but he must be allowed to go his. He had triumphant suc- 
cess in winning converts to Christianity. This success was a divine 
authentication of his independent Apostleship, and when he went up to 
Jerusalem (Gal. 1. 1) in the year 51 or 52 a.v., and for the first time 
made the acquaintance of the leaders of the Jewish-Christian party, 
they could not but perceive that grace had been given unto him, and it 
was agreed that Paul and Barnabas should go on preaching among the 
Gentiles, while the elder Apostles confined their labours to their own 
countrymen. The only condition which appears to have been made was 
that Paul should collect alms among his wealthier converts for the sup- 
port of the needy disciples at Jerusalem, a condition which we shall find 
him carefully observing. But shortly after this agreement had been 
made, Paul has bitterly to rebuke Peter for violating, at any rate, its 
spirit, and now here in Galatia was something still worse. Emissaries 
of the Jewish-Christian party were seeking to undermine his influence 
in churches which he had founded by his solitary exertions; they were 
persuading his converts to bind themselves to fulfil the Jewish Law, 
saying that faith was not enough, but that they must observe certain 
days with sabbatarian strictness, and in many other ways put them- 
selves in bondage to what Paul calls the ‘‘ weak and beggarly elements ”’ 
of the Law. This meant substituting a low ceremonial view of religion 
for his spiritual faith, a narrow-minded national exclusiveness for his 
teaching that in Christ Jesus there is neither Jew nor Gentile, bond nor 
free, but all alike are God’s children and heirs of His glorious promise. 

The class would do well to read the whole Kpistle if an extra day or 
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two can be spared. In that case consult the Teachers’ Manual, vol. 
iii., pp. 24 seq. In any case notice the fact that in this Epistle we have 
evidence of the first great controversy in the Christian Church, a contro- 
versy which was foreshadowed in the martyrdom of Stephen, and which 
turned on the question whether Christianity superseded Judaism and 
abolished the requirements of the Jewish Law, or left this Law intact 
and only added to it some new beliefs and requirements. In other 
words, must a heathen become a Jew before he could become a disciple 
of Christ ? Paul said No, his opponents said Yes. Of this controversy 
we shall find traces in almost every book in the New Testament. 


Lye 


Paul remained for more than two years at Ephesus, where ‘‘a great 
door’? was opened unto him, and shortly before he left, at Whitsuntide, 
A.D. 58, he wrote the 


First EpistuE TO THE CORINTHIANS. 


This Epistle is of special interest to us in helping us to understand 
the actual life of these early Christian Churches. The first thing we 
notice is the extent to which sectarianism already prevailed. Newly 
- formed as the Corinthian Church was, it already contained four parties, 
which appear at times to have been engaged in unseemly strife one 
with another. Paul had originally founded the community, and there 
were those who would be called by no name but his. Then a learned 
and eloquent Jew of Alexandria, Apollos, who is possibly the author of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, had come to Corinth and done much to 
build up the Church (Acts xviii. 24, xix. 1), and some members pre- 
ferred his teaching to anything else, and called themselves after his 
name. In the third place, there is the party of Cephas, or Simon 
Peter, as he is generally called. We have no reason to believe that 
Peter had visited Corinth personally, and these are almost certainly a 
Jewish-Christian party holding the views described in the last Lesson, 
and ascribing full Apostolic authority only to Peter and the rest of the 
Twelve. Lastly, there is the party “of Christ,” and it is very difficult 
to say exactly who they can have been. They evidently occupied a 
sectarian position, and perhaps had known Jesus personally during his 
life, and were inclined to despise all other authority on this account. 
Now observe how wisely and generously Paul deals with the matter. He 
points out what miserable things these divisions are, shows he is not 
responsible for having caused them; he had not even baptized more 
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than one or two families, lest people should think he was anxious to 
found a party of his own. What he had done, he tells us, was to 
preach Christ, to declare that the crucified Jesus was coming as the 
long-looked-for Messiah, and that all men who were justified by 
faith might enter the kingdom of heaven with him. What did they 
mean by talking of being of Paul or of Apollos? The one had 
planted, the other had watered, but there was nothing in that to 
justify these sectarian names and feelings. God alone had given the 
increase, had given to every man his natural disposition and powers 
of spiritual insight from which the faith had sprung. Of course, with 
different minds, there will be a variety of opinion. A foundation was 
laid, said Paul, upon which every man would have to build as best he 
could, And every man must take care to do his best, for his work 
should be tried as by fire, and anything perishable like wood or stubble 
would be consumed. Still, though he would suffer loss, the owner 
himself should be saved. Paul, we see, did not think a man would be 
lost on account of an error in judgment, though he knew that there was 
a difference between truth and error, between what could, and what could 
not, stand the test of time. He wanted his church to be the grandest 
possible temple of God, so let there be an end to this glorying in 
human leaders and worldly wisdom. Let them forget whether they 
were of Paul or of Cephas in the infinitely greater thought that they 
all were Christians, and Christ was God’s. 

The class may read the first and third chapters, and may notice the 
other important matters with which Paul deals in the subsequent chap- 
ters. He blames the disciples for going to law with one another, and then 
gives some very sensible advice on the subject of marriage ; but here we 
must remember that he expected the world to come to a speedy end. 
He takes up what was then a burning question, whether it was lawful 
to eat food which had been offered to idols, and decides it on principles 
of common sense and tender consideration for the feelings of others, 
showing from his own case (ix.) that the higher claims of duty will 
sometimes forbid things which are not sinful in themselves. He speaks 
on the condition of women (xi., comp. xiv. 34, 35), in connection with 
which it is most necessary to remember the complete seclusion in which 
respectable Greek women then lived. Next follows our earliest account 
of the institution of the Lord’s Supper; then the famous chapter xii., 
on diversity of gifts and the same spirit, and the still more famous 
chapter xiii., on charity. In chapter xiv. are some instructions for the 
conduct of public worship, which resembled a prayer-meeting rather 
than modern divine service (ver. 26); and lastly comes the magnificent 
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chapter on the Resurrection. Nor does Paul forget, in his final words, 
to enjoin on them the collection which he had engaged to raise. The 
whole Epistle, then, shows us Paul as the great Apostle to the Gentiles, 
building up and regulating the Churches which he had founded by his 
indefatigable exertions, 


Ve 


Paul had intended to leave Ephesus by Whitsuntide 58, but he was 
not suffered to depart peacefully. A tumult was raised by his enemies 
which involved him in perils to which he was only too well accustomed, 
and he seems to have escaped from the city after receiving severe per- 
sonal injuries, and all but losing his life (Acts xix. 21-41; 2 Cor. i. 8). 
He came northwards to Troas, where he hoped to meet Titus, and not 
finding him there he crossed over to Macedonia, where he was rejoined 
by the anxiously expected disciple. It seems that St. Paul’s First 
Epistle to the Corinthians did not have the proper effect in allaying 
their dissensions, and establishing his authority as founder of their 
Church. On the contrary, Paul’s enemies had been exceedingly embit- 
tered by it, and had been acting at Corinth much as they had acted 
in Galatia. They denied his Apostolic authority, asserted that he 
falsified the Scriptures (i.e. the Old Testament), and even slandered his 
character in mean ways, making out that he was feathering his own 
nest with the contributions he raised for the Church at Jerusalem. 
Paul probably wrote a very sharp letter to Corinth which has not been 
preserved. Anyhow, he sent Titus there, and was determined not to visit 
the place himself unless he could come in a thoroughly friendly spirit. 
Therefore he was so anxious to hear the report which Titus should bring 
pack. This report was all that could be desired (2 Cor, vii. 5-18). 
The majority in the Church were deeply attached to Paul and his gospel 
of faith, and they had turned so fiercely on his principal opponent, that 
Paul felt it was now desirable to moderate their zeal on his own behalf 
(comp. chap. ii. 1-18). In this frame of mind, then, he commences the 


Srconp EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS ; 


written from some town in Macedonia about the autumn of a.pD. 58. 
But when he has once started dictating this letter (as his custom was) 
he feels moved to speak on many topics of which his mind was then 
full. He speaks of his converts being his testimonial, an epistle of 
Christ being written in their hearts as on tables of flesh (iii. 1-8). 
He extols the glory of his gospel of the spirit (iii. 4-18). He speaks 
of the now acknowledged honesty and singlemindedness of his preaching, 
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and dwells in most touching language on the divine support which he 
was continually receiving under his trials (iv., read especially 7-10, 
16-18). This leads him to speak again of his confidence in a future 
life, as wellas of the possibility of leading a Christian life in this world 
(v.); and to say a few words about his own life (vi. 1-10; read these 
verses, noting that Paul is speaking of himself and his fellow-labourers, 
Timothy, Titus, and others). In the next chapter he expresses the joy 
he felt on hearing the report of Titus (comp. verses 5-10); and then in 
chaps. viii. and ix. he stirs them up to make a good collection for the 
poor brethren at Jerusalem. After this he returns again to the charges 
that had been brought against him among his own converts, an opposi- 
tion which cut him to the very heart, and concludes the Epistle with a 
most pathetic self-vindication which rouses our whole sympathy with a 
man who is so genuine, so profoundly in earnest, who could do and bear 
such things for Christ’s sake and the gospel. Read especially xi. 20-30, 
where Paul asks what proof his opponents can give of fitness for the 
ministry in which he is not at least their equal. Try to realize what 
that catalogue of perils and punishment must have meant, and how 
inexpressibly bitter to him must have been the perils from false brethren, 
and how heavy must have been the burden of “the care of all the 
churches.” In chap. xii. Paul speaks of the visions and revelations 
which had been given him, and of the thorn in the flesh which kept 
reminding him of his human infirmities, but which was the occasion 
of his learning that the grace of God was sufficient for his needs, and 
that strength is made perfect in weakness. 


VI. 


Paul continued his journey from Macedonia to Corinth, and stayed 
some time in that city. Let us hope it was a pleasant and refreshing 
sojourn. Anyhow, he found time to write his great theological treatise, 
to set forth at full length, will ample detail and illustration, his 
Doctrine of Christian Redemption, or Gospel of Justification by Faith. 
There was a Christian Church at Rome which Paul had never seen, but 
of which he had heard a good deal, and: to which he meant shortly to 
extend his travels. ome was now the metropolis of a vast empire, 
embracing all the countries around the Mediterranean Sea, and it was 
of the utmost importance that the true gospel should be effectively 
preached at the seat’ of the Imperial Government. But as Paul had 
to go to Jerusalem before he could undertake any distant journey, he 
had now to content himself with writing 
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Tue Epistue to THE Romans. 


On this occasion there are no special circumstances to give a 
peculiar tone to the letter; he has neither to defend himself nor to 
accuse others; he just writes on the profound religious truths which 
to him were the most living realities possible, and were of no less 
vital importance to his unknown fellow-believers at Rome. It is not 
always easy to understand exactly what he means, but this is no 
excuse for the perverse manner in which he is usually interpreted. 

People too often take one or two of the most obscure and figurative 
passages, and build up a system out of them with the assistance of 
quotations from other parts of the Bible. This is an utterly unsound 
method, especially inapplicable to the present case. Depend upon it, 
Paul says in this Epistle whatever is of essential importance to its 
correct understanding, and we should first try and grasp its general line 
of argument, and then try and ascertain the meaning of the difficult 
yerses with our knowledge of the general argument as our guide. 

Paul first shows that the whole world, Jewish or Gentile, was laden 
with guilt, in need of a redemption from sin. He proves this, not by 
talking about innate depravity and inheriting Adam’s guilt, but by 
pointing (1) to the notorious immorality of the Gentiles (chap. i.), 
and (2) to passages in the Old Testament which accused the Jews of 
wickedness (iii.), after declaring (ii.) that nothing outward, only the 
inward disposition and obedience to conscience, could put a man right, or 
justify him before God. There was imperative need of a new religion ; even 
the Jewish law could not produce the righteousness which God requires. 
This could not be earned in any way, only obtained as a free gift of 
God, who could give it to all who had faith, no distinction being 
made between Jew and Gentile. Paul illustrates this power of faith 
by referring to the case of Abraham (iv.); it is faith in God that is 
required, in Him who raised Jesus from the dead and thereby 
turned the death of Christ into a means for freely offering salvation to 
the whole world (compare the account of Paul’s personal experience in 
Lesson i.) The fifth chapter sums up what he has been saying, and 
touches on some side issues. In the sixth chapter Paul shows that 
justification by faith does not lead to loose morality, for he who has 
faith has become dead to sin, and leads a new life in Christ, i.e. 
as a Christian. The Law had served a useful purpose in awakening a 
conviction of sin; but while it threw temptation in people’s way, it gave 
them no moral strength to resist evil (vii.). Deliverance from sin was 
effected only by the help of the spirit of sonship, which God would 
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give to those who devoutly trusted Him. Those who felt themselves 
heirs of God and joint-heirs with Christ could win an easy triumph over 
the temptations of the flesh ; marvellously, indeed, had the love of God 
been made manifest in all that had happened to Jesus Christ (viii.). 

This concludes Paul’s main argument, and he proceeds in chapters 
ix.-xi. to express sympathy with his countrymen, who were altogether 
losing their old positions as a nation specially favoured by God ; but he 
warns the Gentiles not to be vainglorious, and expresses a hope for 
the final conversion of all Israel. The rest of the Epistle is chiefly 
taken up with moral exhortation, and if the teacher does not feel pre- 
pared to give a lesson on Paul’s doctrine, he cannot do better than 
read in class chapter xii. (comp. Teachers’ Manual, vol. v. p. 175). 
It is doubtful whether the last chapter belongs to the Epistle as it was 
originally written. 


Vite 


Paul probably remained at Corinth till the spring of 59 a.p., and 
then took his last journey to Jerusalem, bringing with him the money 
he had so diligently collected. But even this proof of goodwill did not 
save him from the fury of the zealots for the Law, who, having crucified 
Jesus and stoned Stephen, now did their utmost to slay Paul. Whether 
the Jewish Christians had much hand in the matter we cannot say, but 
we may be pretty sure they did not exert themselves very strenuously to 
rescue Paul. Rescue, however, came from the Roman Governor of 
the city, whose business it was to keep order among the unruly Jews. 
Paul was sent a prisoner to Czsarea, where Felix, the Procurator of 
Judea, usually lived, and was kept there in confinement for two years. 
It was most likely during this imprisonment that he wrote the 


EPISTLE To PHILEMON. 


Philemon was an inhabitant of the Koloss#, from whom one of his 
slaves, Onesimos, had run away, and somehow or other come in contact 
with Paul. The imprisoned Apostle converted him to Christianity, and 
told him to return to his master, who, according to this Epistle, must 
have been a good Christian disciple, and energetic fellow-worker with Paul. 
Still he was likely to be angry with a runaway slave, and so Paul writes 
to him, begging him to receive Onesimos not as a slave but as a beloved 
brother. Jt shows what a strong personal influence Paul must have had 
that he should have been able to induce Onesimos to return. He prob- 
ably now exerted this influence from the same motive that made him 
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enjoin obedience to magistrates and rulers generally (Rom. xiii. 1-7). 
He had no wish that his gospel should favour social or political revolution ; 
it was the relation between men and God, not between man and man, 
that he desired radically to change. But it is monstrous to quote Paul’s 
conduct in defence of acts like the Fugitive Slave Law, or to suppose 
that under totally changed circumstances, when personal liberty has 
become the birthright of every human being, Paul would still approve 
of sending fugitive slaves back to their former owners. 

Paul was at last brought up for trial before Festus, the successor to 
Felix, and having appealed, in virtue of his right as a Roman citizen, 
for a hearing before the Roman Emperor, he was sent to Rome in the 
autumn of A.D. 61. He suffered shipwreck on the way, but after a 
journey of six months’ duration he arrived safely at the great city which 

he had long desired to visit. Here he was kept in mild confinement for 
two years, at the end of which time a terrible persecution of the Chris- 
tians in Rome took place. Probably he was then executed (A.D. 64) along 
with many other faithful disciples unknown to fame ; anyhow, we com- 
pletely lose sight of him from this time. 

There are several other Epistles which bear his name, and many of 
these were formerly supposed to have been written by him during his 
confinement at Rome. But most of them were probably written by his 
disciples after his death, and the only one which we can ascribe to him, 
with any degree of confidence, is 


Tua EpistLE TO THE PHILIPPIANS. 


The Church at Philippi had been founded by Paul about a.p. 55, when 
he was on his Second Missionary Journey, and of all the Macedonian 
Churches this seems to have been the one most deeply attached to him. 
Its members had before this sent him contributions, and now, hearing 
of his imprisonment, they despatched Epaphroditus to him with further 
succour. The latter, after having been very ill, desired to return to 
Philippi, and Paul sends back this letter by him. It is a letter of 
grateful acknowledgment of their kindness, and contains some soul- 
stirring exhortation, such as the aged Apostle could still give to the 
disciples who loved him. We may also notice that Paul does not seem 
now to expect a speedy return of Christ to earth, but rather looks for- 
ward to speedily joining him in heaven. Read the first chapter, and 
note especially verses 21-24. Happy indeed is the man who can say, 
«To live is Christ, and to die is gain.” 
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: VIII. 
We have now to take up 


Tur Epistle To THE HEBREWS. 


This Epistle is anonymous, for the ascription of it to Paul in the title 
is not found in the earliest and best MSS., and we may be quite sure, 
from its style and contents, that Paul did not write it. Different con- 
jectures have been made as to its real author ; possibly it is the Apollos 
with whom we have already met in connection with the Corinthian 
Church. At anyrate, it was written by a contemporary of Paul’s, before the 
destruction of the Temple at Jerusalem, a.p. 71, and by a Christian who 
was well versed in the religious philosophy and mode of thought preva- 
lent at Alexandria (in Egypt); and a plausible explanation of its title, 
‘‘To the Hebrews,” is, that it was addressed to the Jewish portion of 
the Christian community in that city. The place had long been famous 
for its schools of Greek and Oriental philosophy, a numerous colony of 
Jews was settled there, and many a deep thinker among them had been 
fascinated by the wisdom of the Gentile sages. But no Jew liked to 
acknowledge that there existed any truth which was not contained in 
his own Scriptures. So a system of allegorizing the Old Testament 
grew up, and any sentiment or idea which a Jew found and liked 
in foreign philosophy, he imagined he could also find in his Serip- 
tures, hidden in the form of an allegory (comp. Gal. iv. 21-31). 
This practice soon led to another habit, which has exerted the most 
important influence on the growth of orthodox theology—the habit, 
viz., of personifying divine attributes, speaking of the qualities or 
faculties of the Deity as if they were separate persons. About 100 
years B.c. there lived a Jew at Alexandria who wrote a book called 
the Wisdom of Solomon, which will be found in the Apocrypha. Here 
we have a beautiful description of the Wisdom of God, but this is 
spoken of as a Person rather than as an attribute. ‘‘ For in her is 
an understanding spirit, holy .... loving the thing that is good, 

. . kind to man. . . . having all power, overseeing all things. 
For she is the brightness of the everlasting light, the un- 

spotted mirror of the power of God, and the image of his goodness” 
(vii. 22-26). Now compare this language with that of Hebrews i. 
1-3, and you will see almost the first beginning of that long doctrinal 
development which turned Jesus of Nazareth into the Second Person 
in the Trinity. Our author is applying to Jesus the language and 
ideas which were originally used of a divine attribute, He does this 
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because he is anxious to show that Christ held a much more exalted 
position than the angels did, and he goes on to prove this by quotations 
from the Psalms (read the rest of the first chapter). He mixes up these 
quotations in a very uncritical way, and applies to the son of God lan- 
guage which was originally addressed to certain Jewish kings, as well 
as language addressed to the God whom they worshipped ; and it is very 
remarkable that in verse 8 he seems to address the son as ‘‘O God.” 
All this is done for the purpose of showing that the New Covenant, the 
Christian Gospel, is something far superior to the Old Covenant, the 
Jewish religion. Especially anxious is he to prove that the Jewish sac- 
rificial system, with its altar, its priests, and its victims, has now been 
abolished in favour ofa system in which Jesus is the one only priest, a high- 
priest such as Melchisedec, who was both priest and king, and in which 
one single sacrifice, that, viz., of Christ’s own life on Calvary, is to re- 
place the sheep and bullocks that were daily offered up at Jerusalem. 
Jesus Christ is our high-priest, he continually repeats; former high- 
priests have only been allowed to enter the Holy of Holies once a year in 
order to intercede for their countrymen, but Christ is perpetually at the 
right hand of God and makes intercession for his disciples without 
ceasing. There is much that is beautiful in this idea and well adapted 
to the needs of liberal-minded Jews, and its author could not see how 
his half-figurative language would be crystallized into the hard dogmas of 
later days. He believes in “justification by faith” as fully as Paul did, 
and the well-known eleventh chapter may now be read. There is some- 
thing very fine in the way in which national glories are all ascribed to a 
religious trust which is “the evidence of things not seen,” and this view 
of Jewish history is full of profound truth. 


1b. 
Szorion II. 


We have now to take up a different set of writings, those, viz., 
which represent the views of the Jewish-Christian party and the 
earlier disciples of Jesus. We might think that these views would be 
well represented in the New Testament when we find two Gospels 
bearing the names of two Apostles (Matthew and John), as well as the 
Epistles of Peter, James, J ude, and John, and the Apocalypse of John. 
But the modern criticism of the Bible forbids us to ascribe all these 
works to the authorship of the men whose names they bear. We 
have been unable to take all the Pauline Epistles as the genuine 
production of Paul himself, and we must observe a similar caution in 
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regard to the rest of the New Testament. It is impossible within the 
limits of this course to give proofs, nor would Sunday-school teachers 
as arule be in a position to weigh the evidence, even if they had time 
to readit. All that can be done is to tell them the results at which great 
and unfettered scholars have arrived, and these results they may give 
to their classes with tolerable certainty that nothing in their teaching 
which is of real importance will have to be unlearned in later life. 

The book which best represents the views and expectations of the 
strict Jewish Christians, and which was probably written by the Apostle 
John (though even here we cannot be sure) is the 


APOCALYPSE ; OR, Book oF REVELATION. 


We must not think of John as the gentle, almost feminine, character 
whom we find depicted in the Fourth Gospel as “‘the disciple whom 
Jesus loved.” John and his brother James are named by Jesus the 
“sons of thunder” (Mark iu. 17). It is they who wish for fire 
to descend from heaven upon the inhospitable Samaritan village 
(Luke ix. 51 seq.). John impatiently forbids any one who does not 
belong to the immediate followers of Jesus to drive out devils in his 
name (Mark ix. 38, Luke ix. 49); and these two sons of Zebedee excite 
the indignation of the other Apostles by asking for the first seats in the 
kingdom of heaven, evidently regarding that kingdom as an earthly, 
not a spiritual, kingdom (Mark x. 35 seq.). A very similar spirit per- 
vades the Apocalypse. Its denunciations are full of thunder, little mercy 
is shown towards opponents, and its anticipations of the kingdom of 
heaven are as material as possible. John almost certainly went to 
Asia Minor, and lived at Ephesus for many years before his death, 
exercising so great an influence as almost entirely to supersede the 
authority of Paul, but the stories told of his activity there are of very 
doubtful authenticity. The book professes to give an account of a series 
of visions revealed to John in the island of Patmos, and communicated 
by him to the seven churches in Asia Minor, over which he exercised 
a sort of episcopal jurisdiction. First is related an appearance of the 
risen Christ; then follow letters to the seven churches (there is little 
doubt that Paul and his party are meant in i. 2, 6, 14, 20; comp. 
1 Cor. viii. 1 seq.). The Revelation proper begins with chapteriv. The 
seer sees the throne of God surrounded by the seats of four-and- 
twenty elders. A book sealed with seven seals is brought; only the 
Lamb that had been slain (Jesus) is worthy to open it. After the sixth 
seal is opened, 12,000 from each of the twelve tribes of Israel have a 
seal set on their forehead, and these, along with a great multitude from 
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every nation who “‘ have washed their robes and made them white in 
the blood of the Lamb,” are to be admitted into the heavenly kingdom. 
(The Jews evidently occupy the superior position here.) But before 
that can be established upon earth the world must be purified by de- 
struction of every kind, and we have several chapters devoted to a 
description of successive woes. By Babylon (xiv. 8, xvii., xviil.) 1s 
meant the great Roman Empire, which is continually alluded to, and by 
the beast whose number is 666 (xiii. 11-18) is meant the Roman 
Emperor Nero, who was the first emperor who persecuted the 
Christians (see p. 26), and having died in 68 a.p., was expected to return 
to earth again. We cannot afford space to give further explanations, 
but would specially note that, though the book is for the most part a 
prophecy, it was one which was expected to be speedily and literally ful- 
‘filled, and that all the mystical interpretations which have been given it 
are quite foreign to its spirit, and are mere attempts to avoid realizing 
the fact that Biblical writers do make mistakes as well as other people. 
Read chapters xx. and xxi., and notice that all this was expected to take 
place on this earth. 


Xe 
The next book to which we must turn our attention is the 
GosPEL ACCORDING To St. MatrHerw. 


One of the twelve Apostles was named Matthew (Matt. ix. 9, x. 3); 
and it has often been supposed that he was the same as the Levi men- 
tioned Mark ii. 14, Luke v. 27-29 ; this, however, is doubtful. Accord- 
ing to an ancient tradition, this Matthew wrote something about Jesus 
in the Hebrew language, and every one translated it into Greek as best 
he could. Whether what Matthew wrote was a complete Gospel, or only 
certain words or discourses of Jesus, is a point which critics are still 
discussing. Anyhow, the Gospel which we now possess has not come to 
us straight from the pen of Matthew, but some later writer has taken 
the original work of the Apostle, translated it into Greek, and added to 
it a good deal of material derived from other sources, perhaps partly 
written, partly oral tradition. The whole question of the origin of the 
Gospels is about the most obscure with which we shall have to deal, and 
we can do little more than indicate a few of the conditions under which 
the works must have been composed. 

We have seen the early Christian missionaries spreading the Gospel 
throughout the Roman Empire, and we have noticed the essentials of 
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the Gospel as preached by Paul and by his Jewish-Christian rivals. 
But in this there was very little about the life which Jesus had lived on 
earth. Paul in particular seems to have known very little, and cared 
very little, about that life. All his interest centred in the life Christ 
was living in heaven and would live on earth. While the disciples were 
daily and hourly expecting the return of their master in power and great 
glory, the details of his first comparatively ignominious career would 
seem of no consequence. The Epistles of Paul and the Apocalypse give 
us the ideas which filled the minds of the first Christians. It was not 
what Jesus had done, but what the Christ was going to do, that was 
important. After many years had passed, and still the Christ did not 
come, the disciples began to feel more interest in what he had said and 
done while he was here; new converts would be always asking questions 
and desiring fuller information than any one teacher could give them; 
and so, perhaps thirty years after the Crucifixion, attempts were seriously 
made to satisfy the desire for a complete life of Christ. But how difficult 
it was for the writers then to perform their task properly! There were 
no newspapers to which they could refer back; Jesus does not appear 
to have left behind him any journal or letters such as help modern 
biographers; his activity had not attracted nearly as much public 
attention as did that of John the Baptist, so that he is scarcely noticed 
by a contemporary historian, Josephus, who tells us a good deal about 
John. But people in those days had better memories than we have, and 
many a humble disciple who had listened with rapt attention to some 
discourse or parable of Jesus, or had witnessed some wonderful cure 
effected through his agency, and who had refreshed his memory by con- 
tinually relating the story to new hearers, would now be able to give the 
writers of the Gospels a great deal of trustworthy information. But, of 
course, errors would have crept into the stories, and, in particular, that 
love of the marvellous, which is always strong among illiterate people, 
would have developed many a miraculous narrative out of a most slender 
basis of fact. It is very different from having reports of speeches taken 
down in shorthand, or the accounts of special correspondents who write 
down what they have seen a couple of hours previously. To separate 
the truth from the errors is a process of the utmost difficulty, and yet 
by unwearied patience and diligence the great Biblical critics certainly 
are succeeding in the task, and presenting us with with a life of Christ, 
in which the main outlines both of his conduct and his character are 
tolerably clear and definite. One critical principle of the greatest use 
in this is, that whenever we find words ascribed to Jesus which express 
ideas superior to the thoughts, or contrary to the expectations, of his 
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countrymen, we may be tolerably sure that Jesus is their real author. 
Thus we preserve the authenticity of all that is of the highest value. 
This subject will be continued in the next Lesson. If the class wants a 
chapter to read, take Matthew x., where the report of what Jesus said 
is evidently much coloured by the disciples’ knowledge of what took 
place after his death. 

H. Suamn Sony. 


NOTES ON HYMNS FOR READING IN CLASS OR FOR 
| COMMITTING TO MEMORY. 


TiyMNS FOR THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH AND Home. 
Hymn 264.—MI.ton. 


Dr. CHanninc said of Milton that he was the ‘noblest of men.” 
Certainly he was one the grandest of any age, and towered above 
common men like a giant. He lived during great part of the seven- 
teenth century, having been born in 1608 and dying in 1674. It was a 
very disturbed time in England; it was the century in which the Stuart 
kings tried to establish arbitrary power, in which Charles I., the best of 
them as to his private character, but perhaps the most determined to 
rule by what he considered his own divine right, was dethroned and 
beheaded, and in which the Commonwealth, with Oliver Cromwell at its 
head, bearing the title of Protector, for some time took the place of the 
old monarchy. Those were troublous years, and the best men were 
grave and thoughtful. How, indeed, could they be otherwise, if they 
watched their times and loved their country? Milton was one of the 
most pious, the most thoughtful, the most learned of men, a man 
of the very highest genius. He could write the most awful descriptions, 
stern and grand in the extreme, as in parts of Paradise Lost, and yet 
he could produce the loveliest, softest, sweetest poetry that exists in the 
English language. In his prose works he could write the most burning 
words of hatred of tyranny, and yet the warmest words of sympathy 
with liberty, for he always took the side of the people against their 
tyrants, of the oppressed against their oppressors. In addition to his 
greater and more important works, he found time to put some of the 
Psalms into verse, and to write several hymns. In these also we see 
his peculiar excellences, and this hymn is especially rich in them. The 
conception pervading it would appear to be that of the Supreme Being 
going forth in his universe as a monarch and a judge. 
D 
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Verse 1. He comes with unerring steps, and with no delay in his 
course, righteousness preceding him, as a herald precedes a king. 

Verse 2. His attribute of truth springs up before him, as a flower 
shoots out from the ground, and his other great attribute of justice is 
represented as looking down from a heavenly height upon men. In 
other words, God is all true and all just in his dealings with his children 
on earth. 

Verse 8. Here is a prayer suited to all times, but more particularly 
to those times of turmoil and conflict, that God, being true and just, 
will judge the poor and oppressed, and redress the wrongs of the world ; 
the argument for this being that the day must and will come when he 
‘whose right it is to reign,” will be Lord of all nations. 

Verse 4. Then those nations will come and ‘‘ frame” to bow before 
him in lowly adoration, and pay their homage to him alone. It may 
be observed that the word frame was used in Milton’s time to express 
the idea of setting to work to do a thing, and that it is still employed in 
this sense in some parts of the north of England by the country people, 
who would say, he frames well, she frames to do it, &e. 

Verse 5. The last verse consists of an ascription of praise to the one 
God for his greatness and his wonderful works. 


Hymn 638.—KzsBLz. 


John Keble was born in 1792, at Fairford, a village in Gloucester- 
shire. He went as a youth to Oxford, afterwards acted there as a 
tutor, and later was made Professor of Poetry. After holding various 
curacies, he at last settled at Hursley, in Hampshire, a place from which 
he never again removed. Here he led the quiet, retired life which best 
accorded with his tastes. He was somewhat narrow in his opinions no 
doubt, and he refused to read certain books with which he knew he 
should not agree, perhaps because he feared to have his mind disturbed ; 
but, if he had these failings, he had along with them many good and 
noble qualities. He was exceedingly earnest and devout, and so gentle 
and amiable in his disposition that he was universally beloved and 
esteemed. It will be interesting to Sunday-school teachers and scholars 
to learn that he was an active teacher in his own small school, and 
that a friend, who knew him well, says, ‘‘he was most scrupulous in 
going to the Sunday school morning and afternoon. I think it may be 
truly said that, unless hindered by illness, or by some special call of 
duty, he never missed during the thirty years he was at Hursley.” This, 
of course, was in addition to his other Sunday work. He died, after a 
long illness, in 1866, 
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The Morning Hymn was first published in 1827, in the Christian 
Year, a volume of sacred poetry. In the first twenty-six years 108,000 
copies of this book were sold, and it has always been very popular, not 
only amongst members of the Church of England, for whom it was 
specially intended, but with persons of all denominations. 

Verses 1, 2, 3. The hymn begins with a description of early morning. 
The glowing tints of the sky, making, as it were, a pathway for the 
sun before he rises, seem as if painted by some invisible hand. The 
breeze that springs up with the dawn is so soft that it merely rustles 
among the trees, and brushes the leaves like a bird on the wing. The 
mist rises from the brooks and the damp woods into the upper air, ready 
to return in refreshing rain in due season. 

Verses 4, 5. Upon many people, however, these wonders of nature, 
which should be “treasures of delight,” are lost, for they never look 
for them, although they are awake to evil things. Those, on the 
contrary, are commended who have eyes and hearts to perceive 
them. 

Verses 6, 7. There is a love surrounding us, and it is seen in our 
daily restoration to the blessings of life, each morning bringing with it 
new mercies, forgivenesses and hopes. 

Verse 8. If we look upon everything around as holy, and “ set” our- 
selves to make it so, we shall find treasures in common things provided 
for us by God, which we can give back to him in sacrifice. 

Verse 9. We shall find a heaven in the place where we live, and 
amongst our familiar friends, while every cross that we have to bear will 
have a softer light upon it. 

Verses 10, 11. There are musical airs that we can never hear too 
often, but in which we always find something new. Like such strains 
is the happiness of those who steadfastly endeavour to find God in all 
things, and are self-denying with respect to all that. would hinder them 
from doing so. 

Verse 12. If we could once learn this lesson of self-sacrifice, we 
should see more clearly, and we should find wisdom in what seems most 
dull and dreary. 

Verses 18, 14, 15. But, in order to this, there is no need to shut our- 
selves out from intercourse with others, and to go into monasteries and 
convents, as some do. We shall not be any holier for it, and we have 
all that we require for the discipline of our spirits in every-day lite. 
We ought not to ask for more, but to do the duty as it comes, and take 
the happiness as it comes ; and so we shall be at rest. 

Verge 16, Finally, while we do this, we may pray to be fitted for a 
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more perfect rest above, and endeavour, with the help of God, “ to live 
more nearly as we pray.” 


Hymn 546.—Kxusiez. 


This hymn, like the Morning Hymn, is taken from the Christian 
Year. It is only a small part of a long Evening Hymn, but comprises 
some of the most beautiful verses, and those best suited for singing. 

Verse 1. In this verse is a description of sunset on a fine summer’s 
evening, the sun being spoken of as an ‘‘ orbed blaze,” and appropriately 
so, as, during the last few minutes before it disappears, the atmosphere 
causes it to look particularly round; and, though without the dazzling 
appearance which it has when higher in the heavens, it is still like a 
great ‘ blaze” of red light. We watch it going fast down behind the 
bank of cloud, which resembles a mantle in the western sky, covering it 
from our sight. 

Verse 2. The writer carries the same idea through this verse, and 
addresses the Creator as the ‘Sun of’’ his ‘ soul,” who, but in this 
unlike the material sun, is always near, who makes the night light to 
him, and between whom and himself there can be no cloud, unless it is 
caused by some worldliness in his own spirit. 

Verse 8. The desire is then expressed that, as he looks on the works 
of creation around him, he may discern God in them all, and go 
rejoice. 

Verse 4. A prayer follows that God will always “abide” with him, 
by day as his one support for life, by night as the Being who alone can 
give him courage for death. The thought of day seems to suggest life; 
that of night, death. 

Verse 5. Finally, he looks cheerfully forward to another morning, 
and asks for a continuation of the same blessings then, and for ever. 

The idea of both these hymns seems to be that God is to be found in 
all things, and that we ought to recognize Him in all that we see and in 
all that happens to us. 


Hymn 652.—NrEwmay. 


This well-known and favourite hymn, generally sung to an appropriate 
tune, which enhances its beauty, is by Dr. John Henry Newman, one of 
the most remarkable and fine-minded men of the present day. Some 
years ago he published a deeply interesting book, the Apologia, in which 
he tells us a little about the facts of his life, and much about his 
religious changes and experiences; and all this, whether we may agree 
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with him or differ from him, only increases our respect and admira- 
tion for his great sincerity and conscientiousness. From this book we 
learn that he was always studious and thoughtful, and from a child 
imaginative, so that he delighted in all stories, from the narratives of 
the Bible to the tales of the Arabian Nights. At Oxford he greatly 
distinguished himself, and, when he had completed his college course, 
remained as a tutor. He was ordained as a clergyman of the Church 
of England, and frequently preached at the University Church, where 
the excellence of his sermons, and the deep thought displayed in them, 
soon attracted attention. But he gradually inclined to the Church of 
Rome, which he at length joined, and in which he still remains. This 
hymn was written when he was wavering between Protestantism and 
Roman Catholicism. He set out, in 1882, on a tour in the south of 
Europe, visited Rome and other places, and then went to Sicily, whence 
he returned to England. ‘‘ When in Sicily,” he says, “I struck into 
the middle of the island, and fell ill of a fever. My servant thought I 
was dying, and begged for my last directions. I gave them, as he 
wished, but I said, ‘I shall not die. I have not sinned against light.’ 
I have never been able to make out at all what I meant. I was 
longing to get home, At last I got off in an orange boat, bound for 
Marseilles. We were becalmed a whole week in the Straits of Boni- 
facio. Then it was that I wrote the lines, ‘ Lead, kindly light.’” 

Verge 1. We may imagine that at the time of writing them he is 
alone on the deck at night, that a beacon light appears in the distance, 
to guide the vessel in its course. So does he wish to be led through 
the darkness and perplexity in which he now is, by that “‘ true light” 
which he knows is still shining. He cannot see the future, nor does he 
desire to do so, but he sees the next step, the near duty, and that is 
enough for the present. 

Verse 2. Formerly he felt differently ; he liked to choose his own 
way, to see it clear as day before him, but now he is content to be 
led by a higher hand. He had his fears that he was wrong, but still 
pride kept him following his own will rather than submitting to that of 
another; now he trusts the past will be overlooked. 

Verse 3. A higher power has been with him so far, and he hopes that 
+4 will still lead him along the varied path before him. He expects that 
the way will be difficult, that it may be like a road over desolate moor- 
lands and swampy fens, or over precipitous crags and across rushing 
torrents, and that it may be also in darkness, but still he is sure that 
the light will come at last, and that there will be a bright morning when 
he shall again see the friends from whom he has been long separated. 
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Hymn 302.—H. M. Wiuutams. 


Helen Maria Williams was by birth a Scotchwoman, but spent the 
greater part of her life in France and Holland. Her first publication 
was a tale, and this was followed soon after, in 1783, by an ode on the 
Peace, and the next year by a longer poem. This was speedily suc- 
ceeded by a collection of poems of various lengths in two volumes, and 
then by a novel; so that she would appear not to have allowed her pen 
long to remain idle. She acquired considerable, but not great, reputa- 
tion as a writer, both at that time and later in life, but her hymns are 
her best productions, and probably they alone will live. In 1788, being 
greatly interested in the-French Revolution, then just beginning, and 
hoping much from it on behalf of the cause of freedom in Europe, she 
was led to visit France, and published an account of her impressions in 
the form of letters to a friend in Mngland. Three years later she went 
to reside in Paris, and while there, enjoyed the friendship of the most 
eminent Frenchmen engaged in the Revolution, and always opened her 
house hospitably to English travellers. But her sufferings and her 
heroism were not small, and at length the sad reverses of France, and 
the consequent loss of her property, compelled her to seek a home, 
which was freely offered, with her nephew, Pastor Athanase Coquerel, 
in Holland. In earlier life she and her sister had devoted themselves to 
the education of this nephew and his brother, and had inspired them 
with that love for liberal Protestantism and free thought which they 
themselves possessed in so large a measure. Their lessons were not 
lost, and years after Miss Williams’s death, which occurred in 1827, 
Athanase Coquerel, and his son of the same name, were noted as some 
of the most eloquent preachers at the Oratoire, the well-known Protes- 
tant church in Paris, and still more as prominent, and occasionally per- 
secuted, leaders of the liberal school in theology. 

The hymn before us was written in times of peril and difficulty, and 
shows the trust which can be felt by a truly religious mind under such 
circumstances, and the courage inspired by entire reliance on the Heavenly 
Father. 

Verse 1. Addressing God as the great protector, and speaking of her 
own wishes as merely vain, the writer asks that they may be stilled, at 
least for that sacred hour which she has set apart for communion with 
him, and that, whatever may be taking place around, better hopes may 
fill her heart. 

Verse 2. She would lift those powers of thought, which she gratefully 
acknowledges to have been given by God, to him, and praise him for the 
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merey which, amid its changes and trials, has still encompassed her 
life. 

Verse 3. In the peculiar circumstances which have arisen from the 
public and private events of the times, she still sees the ‘‘ ruling hand,” 
directing all for the best, and finds every blessing enhanced on account of 
the giver. 

Verse 4. For the joy she will give thanks ; for the sorrow she will ask 
relief, or rather will seek the relief which in any case comes from prayer. 

Verses 5 and 6. She can look forward even then to hours of gladness, 
and they will fill her with love when they come; but when the storms 
lower, as they were lowering then, when sorrow is pressing upon her 
heart, she will be resigned and ready to meet. the Almighty Will, and 
will look up with calm eye, and with a heart that has no cm because it 
rests on God. 


Hymn 651.—Saran Fuowrr Apams. 


Mrs. Adams was the second daughter of Benjamin Flower, who, in 
the end of the last and beginning of the present century, was the 
editor of a Cambridge newspaper, and was imprisoned on account of 
a single free remark which he was led to make by his love for liberty 
and just laws. Sarah Flower was born in 1805, at Harlow, in Essex. 
In 1884 she married Mr. Adams, an engineer of some repute in 
London. She wasa woman of great intelligence, combined with much 
sweetness of disposition, and one of her intimate friends said, ‘‘ No 
one could be near her without being made holier and better, and nobly 
better. I do not think a base and unworthy thought or feeling could 
have lived in her presence.” She wrote many charming songs, which 
her sister set to music, besides hymns and some longer poems ; but 
they have never been collected together. 

The hymn entitled Nearer to Thee is that by which she is best 
known. These words form its burden, and each verse ends with them. 

Verse 1. The hymn begins with an aspiration after greater nearness 
to God, even though it should be through trial; that should be the 
one song of the soul. 

Verse 2. The reference here is to the old story of Jacob’s taking his 
lonely journey, and of night coming on and finding him with nothing 
but a stone for his pillow: 

Verse 3. And then in his dream imagining (for it can only have been a 
beautiful imagination) that he saw a ladder reaching from earth to heaven, 
with messengers coming down to minister to him. All the events of 
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life are compared to “angels” sent to ‘‘ beckon” us “‘ nearer” to God, 
and life itself to a series of “‘ steps” leading heavenward. 

Verse 4. In the morning, the story proceeds to say, Jacob took the 
stone and erected it as a pillar of remembrance, calling the place by 
the beautiful name of Bethel, house of God. In the same way we 
may raise a Bethel out of our “stony ” griefs, our hard trials, and, even 
by them, come “‘ nearer” to God. 

Verse 5. But we may soar still higher, become joyful instead of sad, 
rise in our thoughts even above created worlds, and still sing the same 
song, ‘‘ Nearer, my God, to thee, nearer to thee.” 


Hymn 376.—Prapopy. 


Dr. W. B.* Peabody, the author of this hymn, was an American, 
who lived in the first half of the present century, and was the minister 
of a Unitarian church in the State of Massachusetts. 

The days of late autumn, in America called the Indian summer, 
are very beautiful, calm, and genial, with bright sunshine, cloudless 
skies, and such gorgeous hues on the foliage of the forests as are 
scarcely ever seen elsewhere. Dr. Peabody must have had one of 
those days in his recollection, perhaps had just enjoyed one, when he 
wrote the hymn, in which he compares the close of a good man’s 
life to the evening of a day at that season. 

Verse 1. Such a man tranquilly and gradually declines, like the 
evening fading into night. 

Verse 2. His breathing becomes fainter, like the gentle breeze, which 
is scarcely sufficient to bring the leaf from the tree. 

Verse 8. The ‘crimson light,” what is called in Switzerland the 
“‘after-glow,” illuminates the mountain tops for a few moments after 
the sun has set, and is compared to the peace “ shed” from such a 
character on those watching around. 

Verse 4, Then the light, which has disappeared from the hills, “is 
cast” upon the clouds, like a sweet memory of a beautiful life left behind. 

Verse 5. Above the mists following the sunset appears the “‘ vesper,”’ 
or evening, star, the bright planet Venus; and in the same way 
faith, even at that sad moment, ‘lights up” the hearts that are full 
of grief and shines through the tears that are shed. 

Verse 6. At last night falls upon the scene, but there is hope that 
within a few hours the glories of nature will be renewed, and there is 
hope too that the one who has just fallen asleep will awake in an endless 
life and a brighter day. A. SWAINE, 
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D Lessons in Religion. 


LESSONS IN RELIGION. 


Tue following warnings to the teacher are repeated :—These lessons 
can only be taught to a quiet class; they cannot be taught profitably 
unless you adopt the questioning method ; parts of them—you your- 
self must judge which parts—are not suitable for the younger or less 
intelligent classes ; they cannot be taught profitably unless you yourself 
read and digest each series of lessons, as a whole, before you begin to 
teach the first lesson in the series. 


Lesson XI. 


RecaPITuLatory Lesson :— 

Things lifeless, Vegetable Life, Animal Life, Human Life :— 
what each has or is which the one before it is without. 

The powers (faculties) of Man compared with those of the Dog, 
especially the powers of Thinking, Feeling, and being Good 
(Intellectual, Emotional, and Moral powers (power of Will)}. 

Spirit and Body. We are Spirits, but have Bodies. Soul. 

Power of Communication :—Men’s ways of communicating to one 
another. God’s ways of communicating to men :—Fourfold 
communication addressed to Moral Power (Voice of Conscience 
warning, rebuking, exhorting, approving); communication ad- 
dressed to the Feeling or Emotional Power (God’s Voice through 
things sublime or beautiful) ; communication addressed to the 
Thinking or Intellectual Power (God’s Voice declaring himself 
as Cause}. 

** The above Lesson may, of course, be omitted if you think your 
scholars have already thoroughly mastered the preceding series. But it 
will be good for them, if they have not previously done so, to take a 
general view, a coup d’cu, of all that has hitherto been taught, so as 
- to perceive the relation of the whole and the proportion of the parts. 


Lesson XII. 


RECAPITULATION :—One or two testing questions on what has been 
taught should now be sufficient before proceeding to the 
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ConTINUATION:—We have seen (Lesson X.) that by God’s third 
voice to us he declares himself to be the Cause of all those things of 
which no other Will is the Cause. This voice has not always been 
so clearly understood. In old times men felt, indeed, that everything 
that happens must have a Will for its Cause ; but they thought there 
were ever so many different Wills acting as Causes. 

When they saw the sun crossing the sky, they knew it must be 
moved by some one’s Will; but some of them [e.g., the Greeks] thought 
it was the wheel of a fiery chariot which some great being was driving 
across the sky. 

When they saw the rain dropping from the clouds, they knew it must 
be sent down by some Will; but some of them [the Hindus] thought 
that the clouds were really cows, and that some great being was milking 
them, and that the rain was the milk dropping down. 

When they saw an avalanche loosened from the snow-ridge and 
tumbling down to destroy a village, they knew it must be hurled 
down by some Will; but they thought, perhaps, that some great being 
who lived on the mountain-height bowled it down to kill his enemies in 
the valley, or for the sport of seeing it roll down the slope. 

When they saw the trees of the forest bending to the roaring wind, 
they knew some Will must be bending the huge boughs; but they 
thought, perhaps, that it was some great being who lived in the wood 
that was beating them down with his heavy hand. 

They called these different beings ‘‘gods’’; but on their lips that 
name clearly did not mean anything so great and beautiful and good 
as we have seen the word ‘‘ God” to stand for among us. 

[A still more primitive stage of religious belief than the Polytheism 
described above is Ietishism. The Fetishist believed (believes now 
among some barbarous races) that the sun, the tree, even the stick and 
the stone have wills of their own, and exercise them when they move. 
It is a considerable advance from Fetishism to Polytheism, removing 
the will from the thing itself to an unseen being acting on the thing.] 

** The above paragraph is essential to an accurate sketch of the 
historical development of religious belief; but such is not the primary 
purpose of these Lessons, and it will be much better to omit the para- 
graph than to confuse the minds of the scholars. 

[In the course of time men gradually came to feel that all the different 
movements of the heavenly bodies, and the rains and winds and all the 
things on earth work together so harmoniously that they must all be 
the working of one Will. At the same time scientific men have shown 
that all the movements that seemed so irregular really go on always in 
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ascordance with perfectly regular and unchanging rules (called ‘‘ Laws 
of Nature”); and this makes us feel all the more sure that one Will 
only is the cause of all of them. So our belief in Cause now unites with 
what we hear in the voice of God in Conscience and in the voice of God 
through things sublime or beautiful, to make us believe that there are 
not many gods, but one God only.] 

* * The above paragraph can hardly be taught to very young scholars. 
It will be enough to say to them that we now have given up the belief 
in many gods as causes of the things that happen, and believe in One 
God greater and wiser than all the many gods that men used to believe 
in put together. 

Those who believe in many gods are called ‘“ Polytheists.” (Poly is 
Greek for many, and theo is Greek for god.) 

Those who believe in One God are called ‘‘ Monotheists.”” (Mong, 
Greek for one; theo, for God.) 

The belief in many gods is called ‘‘ Polytheism ;” the belief in One 
God is called ‘‘ Monotheism.” 

In olden times the Hindus, Greeks, Romans, Scandinavians, Britons, 
&c., were Polytheists; and now many of the peoples of Asia, Africa, 
the Pacific Islands, &c., are so, |while others have not yet got beyond 
Fetishism.] 

We are Monotheists. 

Child-races of men are Polytheistic; [infant-races are Fetishistic] ; 
grown-up races are Monotheistic; just as children often believe in 
fairies, but grown-up people know that God does what they used to 
think the fairies did. 


Lesson XIII. 


RECaPITuLATIoN :—Ancients knew that all things that happened [pheno- 
mena, Greek for ‘‘what is seen”], must have Will for their 
Cause, but believed there were many Wills acting in sky and 
earth and sea as Causes, many gods. 

[But the harmony of nature and the regularity of law point to the 
belief in One Will only ruling nature, One God.} 

Ancients and sundry races now, Polytheists; but we are Mono- 
theists. 

Polytheism belongs to races in their childhood; Monotheism to 
erown-up races. 


CONTINUATION: 


We have seen that in three ways God communicates 
to us and makes us know him; he declares himself through conscience, 
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through things sublime or beautiful, and through cause. We have now 
to go on to another way he has of communicating to us,—of making 
us know and feel him. : 

It is the answer that he gives us when we speak to him. 

Our speaking to God is called Prayer. 

We know that God hears our prayer, because we get his answer. 

When you are tempted to do wrong, if you sincerely ask God to make 
you strong to do the right, strength comes to you. When you are cast 
down in spirit and you earnestly pray to God to give you a cheerful 
courage, it comes to you. When you are inclined to be fretful and ill- 
tempered, and you earnestly pray to God to give you serenity of spirit, it 
comes to you. This is God’s answer to prayer, and it is a fourth way in 
which God communicates to us. 

So far we have only spoken of such speaking to God as is asking for 
something. But there are other ways of speaking to him (praying); 
we may tell him things, or we may thank him for what he does for us 
or others. 

We have seen (Lesson V.) that there are a great many different ways 
of making communications. In prayer, any way of communication will 
do, because God understands the very thoughts and feelings themselves. 
The use of our expressing them is to make us feel that we are really 
speaking them to God. So, a congregation may speak their prayer 
aloud, that they may all feel that they are speaking to God together. 
You in your chamber may whisper your prayer, but God understands it 
just the same. A deaf and dumb man may speak his prayer in finger- 
language, because that may best make him feel that he is really speaking 
it to God. Or, we may even make no sound or movement in our prayer, 
but only think it to God. The answer comes just the same, and so we 
know that God has understood. 


Lesson XIV. 


RECAPITULATION :—God communicates to us in a fourth way by giving 
answer to our speaking to him, Prayer. Prayer in temptation, 
dejection, fretful mood, and its answer. Prayer may be asking, 
telling, thanking. 

The way of communication in Prayer may be aloud, by whisper, in 
silence, &c. It is the thought or feeling itself addressed to 
God that he really reads, which is the real Prayer; and this 
receives the answer. 


CoNTINUATION :—Some people—especially those belonging to child- 
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races (Lesson XII.)—have expressed their prayers by offering some- 
thing to their god, a lamb, a pair of pigeons, part of their crops, even 
their child. Sometimes they mean this to tell their god how sorry they 
are for their sins and to ask him to bless them again; sometimes to 
thank him for the blessings he has given them; sometimes they make 
their offerings for other purposes. Such offerings are real prayers, if 
they are sincere. 

Sometimes we have thoughts or feelings which we cannot find words 
to communicate to our fellow-men, and we can only express them by 
looks (intense horror, transcendent joy, deep love, &c.):; Sometimes we 
have such as we cannot communicate to them in any way, and can 
never make them understand (aspirations, self-condemnation, &c.). 
But God always understands. We have only to think or feel these to 
God, and they are Prayer, even though we can find no expression for 
them. 

We have seen that prayer may be asking:—-The askings which we 
have spoken of so far (Lesson XIII.) are all spiritual askings, that is, 
they are askings for some help to us as spirits, souls. But people— 
especially those belonging to child-races—have always made material 
askings, too, in their prayers, thatis, have asked forsome changes in matter, 
for wealth, herds, many children (so, Hindus), rain, sunshine, health 
(prayers for recovery of Prince of Wales). Are these right prayers ? 

We have seen (Lesson XII.; but that paragraph was only for the 
more advanced scholars) that God rules the heavens and earth in 
accordance with regular and unchanging laws. Therefore, it is not 
likely that he will change anything in the heavens or earth because we 
ask him. Moreover, we find that, as a matter of fact, however earnestly 
we ask him for rain (sunshine, health, wealth), very often the rain 
(sunshine, &c.) still does not come. So it does not seem that he 
answers such prayers. Moreover, he knows best whether rain (sun- 
shine, &c.) is best or not; so, even if our prayers could bring it, it 
would still be best to leave it to him. Is it always wrong, then, to 
make material askings in our prayers? Think it over before next time, 
keeping the thought in your mind that God is like our J/ather, and we 
are like his children. 


Lesson XY. 


RECAPITULATION :—Prayers by offering. 
Feelings or thoughts that we do not know how to express. To 
man we can never tell them. But if we think or feel them to 
God they are prayer; he understands and answers. 
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Material askings in prayer. Are they right? God rules material 

things by regular laws; moreover, he knows best. Are such 
prayers, then, always wrong? 

CoNTINUATION :—When you were very young perhaps you would ask 
your father for anything which you thought you would like (toys, cakes, 
money, &c.). But he only gave you just what he thought it was good 
that you should have. Still, he was not angry with you for asking ; it 
was not wrong. As you grew older and knew your father better and 
better, you more and more left off asking him for these things, finding 
out that he never gave you them for the asking, and that you might 
trust him to give you whatever his love and wisdom saw to be good for 
you without your asking. 

So, children (and child-races) ask God for anything they think 
they should like (health, wealth, rain, sunshine, even toys, &c.). But 
he only gives them what it is good that they should have. Still, it is 
not wrong of them to ask, and he does not rebuke them. As they grow 
older and know God better and better, they more and more leave off 
asking him for such things, finding out that he does not give them in 
answer to prayer, and that they may trust him to give whatever of 
such things his love and wisdom see to be good for them, without their 
asking. 

Still, even little children should always trust their father, and, even in 
asking, feel that it is only if it seems good to him. 

So, those who make material askings to God should always trust him 
and make ‘if thou seest good” (“if it be thy will”) part of their 
prayer. 

(Unhappily, the fathers of some of your scholars may be bad or foolish 
fathers. You must judge how far it is safe to press on them this, 
Christ’s own similitude of God’s relation to us. Perhaps ‘‘ mother ” 
may be a more helpful simile than “ father.”’] 

Our asking in prayer will grow less material and more spiritual the 
more we know and trust God. 

Is it right to make prayers of asking for others [intercession]? A 
good father would never be displeased at his child asking him to help 
his brother. Just so God can never disapprove of our asking him to 
bless others. But we must remember all the while that he knows 
better than we what is good for them, and loves them far better than 
we can love. 

But our prayers may be prayers of telling. That which we need to 
tell to God is our wrong-doing and our sorrow for it (confession). It is 
not that God does not know it before we tell, for it is he that by his 
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rebuke (in conscience) has made us sorry. But it does us good to tell 
him, because it makes us feel more clearly how sad it is. Then, after 
telling (confessing) our sin, we must ask God to help us to keep from 
it for the future. 

** Some temperaments feel the need of confession in prayer more 
strongly and constantly than others. Both may belong to equally good 
and religious people. In talking on this, as on all the rest of these 
religious realities to the children, you must be guided by your own 
personal experience. When that which is presented as a spiritual 
truth in these lessons answers to no experience of your own, leave it 
out. You can only awaken in your scholars such religion as is real to 
you. 


Lesson XVI. 


RucapituLation :—Asking material gifts from God like asking them 
from a wise and loving father; not wrong, yet he knows and 
does best, and the more we know and trust him the less we 
shall ask them. 

Prayers of telling (confession). 


CoNTINUATION :—But our prayers may also be prayers of thanking. The 
more we grow to know and feel God the more will our prayers come to 
be thanksgiving. We shall come to feel the world and life so full of 
his goodness that we cannot keep from speaking our thankfulness to 
him. We may thank him both for the material (thanksgiving at 
table, ‘‘ grace’’) and for the spiritual blessings he gives us. 

We may pray at all times and in all places, and whatever we are doing, 
if it is not wrong. All thinking and feeling to God is prayer. The 
best men LIVE to God, and so all their life is a prayer. When man is 
communicating to God and God to man, man is said to be in communion 
with God. The man who lives to God, ceases not to hear his various 
voices. He lives in communion with God. 

[We have seen (Lesson V.) that even the baby can understand the 
communications of love that come to it from its mother. By and by, 
however, the infant begins to know that the mother is a great deal more 
besides the love which she communicates to it, and even that there are 
parts of its mother’s nature which it can never wholly know or under- 
stand. But that is no reason for doubting the truthfulness of the com- 
munication that came to it of its mother’s love, or the reality of that love. 
The mother is the fountain of maternal love and care, only she is much 
more as well. Just so, we can understand God’s many voices of com- 
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munication to us. Grown-up, thoughtful people (and grown-up, 
thoughtful races of men), however, begin to know that God must be 
immeasurably more besides that which he communicates to us, and to 
perceive that there must be boundless heights and depths of his nature 
of which they can never know or understand anything at all. But that 
is no reason for them to doubt the truthfulness of the communications 
that come to them from him, or the reality of his love. He is the 
fountain of paternal love and care, only he is infinitely more as well.] 

* .* If the older and more thoughtful scholars can be made to appre- 
hend the above, it will be good. They will find, when they come to read 
the thoughtful literature of the day, that many people shrink from 
speaking of a ‘‘ personal God,” because they think it is making God like 
man. It does not much matter whether we apply the word ‘person ”’ 
to him or not; the thing to keep clear in our mind is that, if we do not 
like to do so, it is because God is more than ‘‘ person,”’ not less. We 
know God does communicate with us in ways that we men can under- 
stand, All the infinity that is in him besides, does not take that away. 


Lesson XVII. 


RECAPITULATION :—Prayer should grow more and more into thanks- 
giving. Thanksgiving for the material and the spiritual. 
We may pray in every time and place. Living to God. Communion. 
(God infinitely more than that which we can know. But this does 
not make him less that which we do know.] 


ConTINUATION :—Those who hear God’s voices (apprehend God’s 
communications) often feel moved to declare them to others. Doing so 
is called preaching. Those who hear (apprehend) them habitually 
and very clearly and are profoundly impressed by them are often most 
powerfully impelled to declare them to others. Wheu these do so, they 
are said to prophesy ; they are called ‘‘ Propnets.” [Greek : ‘‘ one who 
speaks (phet) instead of (pro) another,” that is, instead of God, telling 
us what God tells him, God’s messenger, interpreter. ] 

When we hear (or read) the words of a Prophet, how shall we know 
whether he is a real prophet (whether he is truly speaking to us that 
which God speaks to him) ? 

Suppose you are sitting far back in a big church (or standing at the 
outside of a crowd in the open air). Youare alittle deaf ( “ dull of 
hearing”). Some one is speaking to the congregation (crowd). You 
cannot clearly make out what it is that he keeps repeating. Some one 
beside you, who is not so dull of hearing as you, tells you that what he 
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is saying is ‘‘God is love.” Then immediately—the moment it is 
suggested to you—you hear it quite clearly ; you say to yourself, “‘Ah! 
yes, that is what he keeps saying ;”’ and you know that your neighbour 
has told you truly what are the words of the distant voice. 

Just so, you are one of a vast host on this earth. The voice of God 
is uttered to you and all the rest. But you are deaf to much that God 
says (your soul is dull of understanding). You cannot make out all 
that God is saying. But the Prophet here on earth beside you says to 
you, “‘ What God says is (thus saith the Lord), ‘I love the right’ (I 
hate the wrong,’ ‘I am strong and good,’ ‘I will care for you,’ ‘Tf 
am Love,’ &c.)’’: for the Prophet’s soul hears God’s word more clearly 
than you. Then immediately—the moment it is suggested to you— 
you hear it in your soul quite clearly ; you say to yourself ‘Ah! 
yes, that is God’s word;” and you know that the Prophet has been 
a real Prophet, has prophesied truly. 

Unless you thus recognize God’s voice in what the Prophet declares, 
you cannot know him to be a true Prophet. If ever one, who you are 
told is a Prophet, declares what is contradictory to what God himself 
says to you beyond all possibility of mistake by any of his voices, you 
may be certain that in that he is not prophesying truly. 


Lesson XVIII. 


RECAPITULATION :—Preaching, Prophesying, Prophets. 

How discriminate a true Prophet ? 

Can only know the Prophet’s word to be true, when you feel that 
he is declaring the word God speaks to you too. 

He who declares in God’s name what you feel to be contradictory 
to that which God himself speaks to you, is not truly prophe- 
sying. 

ConTINUATION:—Some Prophets are much greater than others. 
There is no sharp line dividing Prophets from other religious teachers 
(preachers). All that we can say is that he who apprehends God’s 
communications very vividly, and declares them to others with intense 
earnestness is a Prophet. There have been Prophets in many ages and 
lands (Zoroaster, founder of the Parsee’s religion, Mohammed [?] 
among the Arabs, Keshub Chunder Sen [?] now among the Hindus, &c.). 
The most extraordinary group of Prophets that ever lived were the 
Hebrew Prophets (Prophets of Israel), Isaiah, Amos, Hosea, Micah, 
Jeremiah, &c. And the greatest Prophet of all was the Hebrew, Jusus 
of Nazareth, 
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Jesus seems to have lived altogether to God, to have heard all God’s 
voices constantly, and to have loved all men (Lesson III.) so deeply 
that he declared God’s word to them with the intensest earnestness. 
His life, during the latter part of it at any rate, was one prayer, one 
communion, one prophesying. 

The thing Jesus taught most earnestly and constantly was that God 
is like a FatuEr to us. He helped men to hear and understand God’s 
voice, declaring his goodness and loving-kindness. He did not pro- 
phesy by speaking ‘only. His very life was language (Lesson V.), 
communicating his feeling of God’s presence and his love; and he 
made others feel it too; makes us feel it when we read his words 
and deeds. He declared to men and helped them to recognize the very 
most precious thing that God is saying to us all, that he is as a perfect 
FatHER to us. 

Feeling God like a Father made him feel all men like his brothers. 
So his teaching is that we are all to be like brothers and sisters to each 
other, and children of the Heavenly Father. 

This teaching of Jesus is called Curistraniry [because men called 
Jesus, Christ, Greek for ‘ anointed’ (king)}. Those who accept it are 
called ‘ Christians.’ 


Lesson XIX. 


RECAPITULATION:—The Prophet differs from the ordinary sincere reli- 
gious teacher in degree, not in kind. 
Hebrew and other Prophets. 
Jusus, greatest of Prophets. How he lived. What he taught. 
Christianity, Christians. 

Continuation :—[Many people think that Christianity is certain 
beliefs about Jesus Christ. But it really is what Jesus taught of God 
and man. | 

How do we know about the Hebrew Prophets, Jesus, and their 
respective teachings? Many of their words and many particulars 
concerning their lives have been preserved in ancient writings. Those 
writings which relate chiefly to the earlier Prophets [and also the 
history of Israel up to and in their times] are called The Old Testa- 
ment. Those writings which relate chiefly to Jesus and his teachings 
fas understood and told by his followers during the first century or so 
after his death] are called The New Testament. We call the Old 
and New Testaments together ‘“‘ Tur Brsne”’ (Greek, Biblia, books, or 
the book). F 
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Great teachers are always much misunderstood at the time. More- 
over, all histories [especially those belonging to early times] are sure to 
contain many mistakes. Therefore, the Bible contains many mis- 
understandings and mistakes concerning the Hebrew Prophets, and 
Jesus, and their teachings. Still, it contains a great deal of their real 
teachings, and a great deal of real information about them. It con- 
tains so much teaching which we feel to be beautiful and true [because 
it suggests to us, and makes us clearly hear and understand what God 
is saying to us (Lesson XVII.)], that we find it to be, on the whole, the 
best and most precious book we know. 

There are other books in the world like the Bible in this, that they 
contain the words of ancient Prophets, who have been the religious 
teachers of vast numbers of men (the Vedas of the Hindus, the 
Zendavesta of the Parsees, the Koran of the Mohammedans, etc.). 
But in all of these [as in the Bible also in less degree] we find much 
that we cannot feel to be what God really says (true prophesyings) 
(Lesson XVII.) We must try each of them by seeing how far it sug- 
gests to us what we can feel to be that which God really says (the true 
word of God); so trying, we shall find much of the true word of God 
in all of these, but by far the most in the Buble. 

RELIGION is the feeling of dependence on that which is felt to be far 
higher and better than ourselves. 

The religion of those who have recognized the voices of God and 
believe them, is their fecling of dependence on God, What we believe 
through our thinking power (Lesson VI.) concerning that God whom 
we feel to be over us, is called our ‘‘ Theological Belief” (theology ; 
Greek, theo, God, and logo, reasoning). [The feeling of, and the 
intellectual belief in, God together are called ‘‘ Theism.” All Chris- 
tians (Lesson XVIII.) are Theists, | 


LEsson XX. 


RECAPITULATION :—[Real definition of Christianity. | 
Old Testament ; New Testament; Bible. 
Errors of contemporary misunderstanding and of subsequent mis- 
take in Bible; truthfulness and value nevertheless. 
Other books incorporating prophetic matter. 
Definitions of Religion, Theological Belief (Theology) [and 
Theism |]. 


ContTinuaTIoN :—Having AuTHORITY means having the right to be 
obeyed or believed. The authorities are those who have a right to be 
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obeyed (Parliament, the managers of a school, parents). An authority 1s 
one who has a right to be believed. You are an authority on the 
question what you had for breakfast this morning, because you must 
know, and so have a right to be believed ; but I am not, for I can only 
euess. Iam an authority on the question where I was last Wednesday 
evening, but you are not. Dr. Carpenter is an authority on the nature 
of human bones, skin, blood, etc., because he has thoroughly studied 
the subject. [Tyndall is an authority on light, Max Miiller on lan- 
guage, Dr. Martineau on mental philosophy, ete. If possible, find an 
instance of some high authority on some branch of study, whom the 
scholars themselves know to be so, ¢.g., some one who has delivered a 
lecture in the school. | 
Who has a right to be believed about God? None has that right 
absolutely except God himself speaking to us. God himself is the 
ereat [the sole ultimate] Authority in regard to himself and his relation 
to us. 

Men are often told that they must accept some particular theological 
belief on the authority of an ancient Prophet (Isaiah, Amos, &c.), of 
Jesus, of the Bible, [of Mohammed, the Koran, the Vedas, the Church, 
the Pope, &c.]. But the way we know Isaiah, Jesus, &c., to prophesy 
truly [the Bible to contain true prophesyings] is by recognizing that 
God speaks those very things to us (Lesson XVII). Therefore, if we do 
not recognize that what they tell us is what God speaks, we cannot 
know that they are prophesying truly ; therefore, we cannot know that 
they haye a right to be believed in what they are telling us ; therefore, 
for us and on that they have not authority. The way to express this 
shortly, is to say, ‘‘ We cannot take religion on authority” (meaning, 
any other authority than that of God speaking to us ourselves). 


Lesson XXI. 


RecaprruLation :—‘‘ Having authority”; “ the authorities’; ‘‘ an 
authority.” 
God is the great [sole ultimate} authority in religion. 
Claim of authority for Prophets, Bible, &c. Its fallacy. Precise 
meaning of phrase, * We cannot take religion on authority.” 
Conrrxvation :—Nevertheless, when one whom we find in other things 
to be a real Prophet, and perceive to be living to God, and believe to be 
in habitual communion with God, tells us that God speaks something 
to him, and, though we cannot hear God speaking it to us, we yet feel 
it to be good and beautiful; then, we may well give great weight to 
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that Prophet’s authority in the matter, though we can never be so sure 
of that good and beautiful thing as we should be if we heard God 
speaking it to us ourselves. Ifa great many of those who live most 
to God and are most habitually in communion with him, tell us that 
God speaks the same thing to them: then we cannot but give still 
greater weight to their united authority, though still we cannot be so 
certain as if we heard God speaking it to us ourselves. 

Thus, some Christians (or Theists) do not hear God speaking to them that 
they (their souls, spirits) shall live after their bodies are dead. But 
they have found Jesus to be so true a Prophet in telling us how God is 
like a Father to us (Lesson XVIII.) and other things, that they feel they 
may well give great weight to his authority when he tells us that God's 
word to him is that we (our souls) shall live after our bodies. And 
when they find a vast number of those who live most to God, and are 
most in communion with him, saying that God makes them sure of the 
same thing, they cannot but attach still greater weight to their autho- 
rity united with that of Jesus. Still they cannot be so certain of that 
future life as if they heard God speaking it to them themselves. 

Some persons tell us that the Prophets (Jesus, the Bible, Moham- 
med, the Koran, &c.) have [absolute] authority even when they are 
speaking of mere historical events or things in material nature [order of 
creation, origin of man, history of Kings of Judah, birth and resur- 
rection of Jesus, &c., &c.]. But no voice of God tells such things as 
these to man; man has to find out about them as best he can. There- 
fore, a man being a real Prophet [a book containing many real prophe- 
syings] does not make him [it] any authority on such matters. 


Lesson XXII. 


Summary oF Lessons XII.—XXI. :—Not many Wills, but one Will, 
ruling all phenomena. Races of men as they grow up change out of 
Fetishism into Polytheism, and then out of Polytheism into Mono- 
theism. 


Prayer :—God’s answer to it; it may be asking, telling, or thanking ; 
it may be expressed in any way or even unexpressed. It is some- 
times expressed by offering. Material askings belong to children 
and races in their childhood, and are not wrong, though the grown-up 
disuse them. Confession. The more we know God, the more we 
shall give thanks. Prayer may pervade life and become habitual com- 
munion. 
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(God in himself mostly unknowable, but none the less surely known 
in his relation to us. | 


Propxers :—What they are; how to know them; they are only 
greater religious teachers (preachers) ; Jesus, the greatest ; his life and 
teaching. The Bible; its errors and value; other prophetic books. 
Religion and Theology. 


Autuorrry :—Meaning of the word. God, not man or book, the ulti- 
mate authority in religion. Yet prophets may have a real, though subsi- 
diary, authority in religious beliefs. But prophets and prophetic books, 
as such, have no authority whatever in outward, non-religious (histo- 
rical or material) matters. 


Prayer, Prophets, Authority, these are the three great subjects of 
this second group of Lessons; as Life, Spirit, and God’s three primary 
modes of Communication to us are of the first group (Lessons I.—-X.). 


Let the Teacher remember throughout that he is not to teach my 
religion, but his own. All I have written is by way of suggestion only ; 
and its whole purpose will be defeated, if it is treated as possessing or 
claiming intrinsic authority. 

RicHarp A. ARMSTRONG. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
XI. 


We must now consider the question of the origin of the Gospels a 
little more closely. There is reason for believing that an account of 
the last days of Jesus must have been written first, before the story of 
the rest of his life. The importance ascribed to his death and resur- 
rection would make disciples anxious to know all that could be 
remembered on the subject ; then their curiosity would be awakened 
in regard to the events immediately preceding the crucifixion; and so a 
history of this last visit to Jerusalem would be written while it was 
still possible to give a connected narrative of what occurred day by day. 
But if this were once written, people would then ask what had led up 
to this last visit, and so the attempt would seriously be made to 
write a complete history of his life.. The main facts about the places 
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where Jesus had lived and taught would be well remembered, and 
many of his sayings, especially most of the parables and numerous 
short pithy maxims, would still be repeated in almost the very words 
in which they were first uttered. These of themselves would not make 
a history, but inquiry would soon bring to light many a vivid story, in 
which the imagination of successive tellers would have more or less 
modified the actual truth. The writer would have to deal with all 
these as best he could, accepting whatever seemed to him trustworthy, 
and throwing the whole into the form of a loosely connected narrative. 
And in doing this, his own beliefs and opinions would greatly influence 
his selection and arrangement. So, if it be true, that first Matthew 
the Apostle wrote a Gospel in Hebrew, and then a later writer trans- 
lated this into Greek, making also numerous additions and corrections, 
and so produced our present canonical ‘‘ Gospel according to Matthew,” 
we should expect to find traces of two different sets of opinions, one 
representing a later stage of Christian thought than the other. This 
is just what we do find. We have, in the first place, the work of a 
Jewish Christian, who writes before the destruction of Jerusalem, and 
diligently collects sayings of Jesus about keeping the law and giving 
the offerings due to the Temple (comp. Math. v. 17-19; v. 19 is 
apparently put in because it seems to imply a rebuke of Paul; v. 23; 
viii, 4; xvii. 24 seq.; xxii. 2 seq. 21); as well as anything which 
implied that Jesus had come specially to the Jews rather than to the 
whole world (comp. vii. 6, where dogs and swine would be understood 
to refer to Gentiles; x. 5; xv. 24; xix. 28). It must have been a 
different writer, who lived some years later, and had seen the course 
of the development of the Church, to whom we owe the following 
passages: xxvill. 15, where the word “‘Jews”’ is used as equivalent 
to ‘*Non-Christians;”’ xxiv. 14; xxviil. 19, where Jesus commands 
the Gospel to be preached to all nations; comp. viii. 11, 12; xii. 21; 
xx. 1-16; xxi. 83-44; xxii. 1-14. This double authorship will enable 
us to explain an extraordinary inconsistency in the first chapter of 
Matthew. Verses 1-17 give us a genealogy from Abraham to Joseph, 
with the obyious intention of proving that Jesus, the son of Joseph, 
was descended from David, as the Messiah was expected to be. But 
in i, 18-25, we are told that Joseph was not the father of Jesus, 
that the latter had no human father at all! Thus the genealogy 
becomes useless; it is impossible to believe that the same person 
wrote the whole chapter. But all is clear if we suppose that our 
Jewish Christian author compiled the genealogy, and that the later 
editor wrote i. 18-25, and slightly altered i. 16; for we know 
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thai the Jewish Christians thought that Joseph was the real father of 
Jesus, and continued to believe this for two centuries. Paul, however, 
had laid great stress on the fact that Jesus Christ was the Son of 
God, and this idea, which in his mind assumed a beautiful spiritual 
form (comp. Rom. viii. 14-17, especially the words, ‘‘ For as many as 
are led by the Spirit of God, they are the sons of God”), gradually 
assumed a gross material form in the minds of his disciples, who being 
heathens were familiar with a gross conception of sons of God, such 
as no Jew would ever have adopted. These instances must serve as 
an example of the difference in the views of the two writers. 

Ingenious attempts have been made to assign the whole of the Gospel 
to one or the other writer, but we cannot afford space to give an account 
of them, and will only notice in conclusion that the frequent references 
to the Old Testament are due to the later editor, who seeks to prove 
that Jesus is the Christ by showing that the ancient prophecies were 
fulfilled in him. All the passages referred to should be read in 
class. 


XII. 


We hope that our readers understand that the modern criticism of 
the Bible never asks whether such-and-such chapters are ‘ genuine” 
in any narrative of outward facts. As long as inspiration was sup- 
posed to ensure writers from the possibility of making errors, it was 
of the utmost importance to know exactly what writings were inspired, 
and whether any uninspired chapters or verses had got mixed up with 
what were “genuine.” If you proved the genuineness, that guaranteed 
the accuracy of the statements. But we have given up the notion 
that any writer can be infallible; and instead of believing statements 
because an inspired person wrote them, we make an independent inquiry 
into the probable accuracy of the statements, and believe whatever the 
evidence warrants. Now, we may divide the statements in the Gos- 
pels into three classes: 1. Those giving us an outline of the career of 
Jesus; of these we may say that they are trustworthy enough in their 
general character, but become more and more doubtful the more they 
descend into details. 2. Those giving us the sayings of Jesus; here 
we can seldom be sure that we have his exact words, but the more 
beautiful and spiritual the thought, the greater is the probability that it 
is due to Jesus himself. 8. Those which record what are called mira- 
culous events; these statements we cannot accept in the sense obviously 
intended by the writer without believing that the laws of nature were 
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interfered with in a way that never happens now, but this does not pre- 
vent our ascribing a large basis of real fact to th accounts of wonderful 
cures of diseases. We cannot now go more fally into this subject, 
as this course has to be an introduction to the whole of the New 
Testament, but we emphatically call the attention of teachers to the 
fact that in regard to the statements about early Christian history, the 
question is not so much what is true and what is false, as what degree 
of probability, one way or the other, must be attached to each individual 
statement. 
The first thing we notice in regard to 


Tur GosrpeL Accorpinc To St. Marx 


is that it contains numerous passages which are word for word the same 
as those in Matthew. Hither one writer copied from the other, or both 
copied from a common source. Criticism seems now to be coming to 
the conclusion that Mark had before him our present Gospel of 
Matthew, and wrote his own in order to give a more correct and vivid 
narrative, to leave out certain things which he did not approve of, 
to add some new matter (comp. ii. 27, xii. 33-34), and to give 
certain explanations specially suited to the particular people for whom 
he wrote, who were probably the inhabitants of Rome and the neigh- 
bourhood (comp. vu. 8-4). The vivid, graphic character of the Gospel 
has often been noticed ; as instances of omissions we may give Matt. v. 
17 seq.; x. 5-6; xv. 24; xix. 28; to which nothing corresponding is 
found in Mark; and for an alteration, comp. Matt. xv. 26 with Mark 
vii. 27. These references show at once that Mark is less of a Jewish 
Christian partisan than Matthew; he is anxious to write nothing that 
would hurt the feelings of Gentile Christians, or could be quoted to 
their condemnation ; he wishes both parties to live together in peace. 
But he assigns a special prominence to Peter, he appears to have 
fuller or more correct information about him, and always tries to repre- 
sent him in as favourable a light as possible; comp. Mark i. 36; xiii. 3; 
xvi. 7; see also Mark vi. 50, where he omits the story of Peter's want 
of faith given in Matt. xiv. 28-31; and Mark x. 28 (Matt. xix. 27); 
as well as Mark ix. 6. All this agrees very well with an early tradition 
that Mark accompanied Peter on missionary journeys, and acted as his 
interpreter, nor is it improbable that our author is the ‘‘ John whose 
surname is Mark” who appears in Acts xii. 12-25; xii. 5; xv. 87-39. 
In this case he will have had friendly relations with both Paul and 
Peter, nor could the disagreement related in Acts xv. 87-89 have pzo- 
duced a permanent estrangement, as we find him again by the side of 
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Paul during the latter’s imprisonment, Philem. ver. 24. The Gospel 
was probably written at Rome about a.p. 90. Matthew (xxiv. 29) 
expects the son of man to come “‘immediately ” after the horrors of the 
war with Rome a.p. 66-78 ; Mark xiii. 24, simply says, “‘ in those days ”’ ; 
20 years had passed since that time, so that the word “‘immediately” was 
inappropriate. 

If a chapter is wanted to read, take Mark xiii. as illustrating the 
experiences and the expectations of the Christians in Judwa towards 
the close of the first century. 


XU. 
Tue EpIstLe oF JAMES. 


We read in the New Testament of three persons named James: (1) 
James the son of Zebedee, brother of John, an apostle; he was beheaded 
a.v. 44, see Acts xii. 1, 2; (2) James the Less, son of Alpheus, also an 
apostle; (3) James the Just, a brother of Jesus Christ, not an apostle, 
but the president of the Church at Jerusalem, in virtue of which office 
and of his relationship to Jesus, he was an important and influential 
person, see Gal. i. 19; ii. 9, 12; Acts xv. 13. He suffered martyrdom 
in a.p. 62. ‘Tradition has named James the Just as the author of our 
epistle, the opinions of which agree very well with what we should 
naturally expect from the person spoken of in Galatians (comp. the 
Lessons on Gal.) But it is now more generally supposed that the epistle 
was not written till between a.p. 80 and 90, long after the death of 
James the Just, and that tradition ascribed it to him because it was known 
to be in harmony with his opinions. Its author, “ James, a servant. 
of God and of the Lord Jesus Christ,” does not really understand what 
Paul meant by Justification by faith, and he is very far indeed from 
sharing the breadth or catholicity of Paul's views. Le writes his epistle 
to all his fellow disciples, whether of Jewish or Gentile descent ; but he 
speaks of them as ‘“‘ the twelve tribes which are scattered abroad,” 2.e., 
he calls all Christians Jews, instead of declaring, as Paul did, that the 
distinction between Jews and Gentiles has vanished, that all are one in 
Christ Jesus. It is surprising how little he says about Jesus, especially 
that there is not a word about Christ’s death or resurrection; he has 
no conception of Paul’s notion of ‘life in Christ,” @. e., becoming dead 
to all the temptations of the lower impulses, and alive only to the 
higher promptings of the spirit, and so becoming ‘‘a new creature ”’ 
(comp. 2 Cor. v. 17-19; Rom. vi. 4-6). He makes faith a mere in- 


tellectual consent such as a man may give to the proposition that two 
o 2 
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and two are four, or a devil might give to the proposition that God 
exists (ii. 19). He thinks that a man who performs “ works” thereby 
proves his faith; while faith without works is dead, as empty as a 
blessing given to a needy brother unaccompanied by any real substantial 
help (ii. 14-17). All this is wide of the mark as regards what Paul 
really meant by faith, that could not exist without good deeds, and we 
may just notice how diligent Paul himself was in collecting alms for the 
poorer brethren at Jerusalem ; but it is likely enough that the Pauline 
doctrine was abused, and that indolent or selfish followers of his excused 
themselves from any self-sacrifice on the ground that they “‘ believed,” 
and that that was enough to save them. Such persons richly deserved 
the castigation James gives them. But it is to be feared that by the 
‘‘ works,” which he desired in addition, he did not mean all good deeds 
which conscience impels us to perform, so much as the requirements of 
the Jewish law, which he apparently wishes to be observed by all the 
disciples (ii. 10); though it is also evident that he attaches supreme 
importance only to the moral precepts (comp. i. 27; ii. 8, and the 
general tone of the whole epistle). Anyhow, we can sympathize very 
heartily with nearly all he says, even if we think he has not the profound 
spiritual insight of Paul; and it is interesting to see how these two 
men, and the parties they represent, occupying such very different 
positions and believing in such very different means, nevertheless had 
great ends in common, and without knowing it really worked together to 
achieve those ends. We see that by this time the Christian Church was 
attracting more notice, rich men were entering it (comp. 1 Cor. 1. 26) ; 
at the same time persecution was increasing. 

If an extra lesson can be spared, read the whole epistle for the sake 
of its practical moral teaching ; anyhow, read chapters i. and ii. 


XIV. 
Section III. 


We learn from writings not contained in the New Testament that the 
controversy between the Jewish and the Pauline Christians grew more 
and more bitter in the eastern half of the Roman Empire, and only 
ended with the extinction of the former party. In the west a more 
conciliatory spirit-had always prevailed, and an earnest effort was made 
about the end of the first century, not only to reconcile the contending 
parties, but also to erase all memory of past differences. In the Gospel 
of Mark we have already noticed a softening down or omission of much 
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that might offend the Gentile Christians, and we have now to take up 
what may be called a Pauline Gospel, viz.:— 


Tor GOSPEL ACCORDING TO St. LUKE. 


Luke is mentioned in Philemon, v. 24, as a fellow-worker with Paul, 
and his name occurs again in Col. iii. 14, as ‘“‘the beloved physician,”’ 
by Paul’s side during his imprisonment at Rome (comp. 2 Tim. iv. 11). 
Early tradition speaks of him as Paul's inseparable companion, and has 
connected his name with our third Gospel, but it is impossible to say now 
what share he had in its composition, and it is unlikely that he is its 
actual author. Fortunately the contents are more important than the 
authorship. The first four verses (i. 1-4) tell us a good deal. It seems 
that ‘“‘ many ” had already tried their hand at writing narratives of the 
life of Jesus, and that these writers were not themselves eye-witnesses 
of the events, but had received their information direct from those who 
were, the latter being probably unlettered men incompetent to under- 
take literary work. Our author is not satisfied with anything yet pro- 
duced, and sits down with our Matthew and Mark before him, as well 
as certain other sources no longer extant, to write a history of every- 
thing exactly as it occurred. But it is not within his power to carry 
out his intention. In ii. 1-4, and iii. 1-2, he makes certain definite 
statements which we can check from other sources, and so form some 
estimate of his accuracy elsewhere. And here he has made very serious 
mistakes (¢.g., no such “taxing,” or census, of the whole Roman 
empire ever took place; he was probably misled by hearing of a census 
of Judxa, which took place ten years after the death of Herod). 
Moreover, all through the Gospel he displays a very strong bias ; 
he believes, and he means to show, that from the first Jesus 
was unfavourably received by his Jewish countrymen, especially 
the powerful and wealthy, and met with any success only when 
he came in contact with the Samaritans and Gentiles, or the poor 
and the outcast. This was tolerably true of Christianity after Christ’s 
death, but, to make it appear that it was equally true of his 
personal efforts, Luke has to deal very freely with his materials. He 
puts the preaching at Nazareth with its ill-success at the very commence- 
ment of Jesus’ career; clearly a mistake, as in iv. 23, reference is made 
to works already performed at Capernaum, but foreshadowing his general 
rejection by those of his own country. The whole narrative of the 
Galilean Ministry (Luke iii. 23—ix. 50) takes similar liberties with the 
earlier accounts ; the anointing of Jesus’ feet, which Matthew says took 
place at the end of his career, is here introduced quite early in order 
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to sharpen the contrast between the self-righteous Pharisee and the 
repentant sinner (vii. 86-50). This narrative is also greatly shortened, 
Luke feeling comparatively little interest in what did not illustrate 
his leading idea, and being anxious to get on to his second section 
(ix. 51—xviii. 14), when Jesus passes through Samaria on his way up to 
Jerusalem. Seventy disciples (corresponding to the seventy different 
nations which were supposed to exist amongst the Gentiles) are sent 
out to preach, and much of the instruction which, according to Matthew 
(x.), was spoken by the Twelve Apostles (one for each of the Jewish 
Tribes), is here given to these seventy ; and they return with joy, and 
Jesus rejoices over their tidings (Luke x. 1-24). In the same spirit 
are the injunctions to speak out boldly to the whole world (Luke 
vill. 16-18; xu. 2, 3). This second section almost entirely consists 
of matter not contained in any other Gospel, including the Parables 
of the Good Samaritan (x. 25-37); the Prodigal Son (xv. 11-32); 
and the Pharisee and the Publican (xvii. 9-14); in all of which 
Luke’s leading idea is forcibly illustrated. In his Third Section 
(xvill. 15—xxiv. 538) we may notice that the opposition of the Jews 
to Jesus is represented in the darkest colours, while Pilate, the 
Gentile, tries in vain to save him (xxiii. 4, 18-23). The warning 
not to expect the return of the Christ to earth too soon is noteworthy 
(xix. 11-28; comp. Matt. xxv. 14-80); the ‘‘ times of the Gentiles” 
(xix. 24) have to be fulfilled between the destruction of Jerusalem and the 
coming of Christ. The Gospel was not written till towards the end of 
the first century, so that these ‘‘times ” had already lasted nearly thirty 
years. 


XV. 
Tur Acts oF THE APOSTLES. 


It may have already struck our readers that some of the assertions 
made in this course of Lessons are contradicted by statements in the 
Book of Acts. This is the case, and we now proceed to maintain that 
the Book of Acts is untrustworthy and full of erroneous statements. It 
is necessary to speak very plainly here, for the Book has for years 
past been a favourite in our Sunday Schools; and teacher and scholars 
will have a great deal to unlearn, and will have to get rid of a false 
generalimpression of the origin of the Christian Church, if they wish to 
avail themselves of the new knowledge derived from modern Biblical 
criticism. As usual, we cannot give proofs here, only announce 
results ; Lut we strongly recommend those teachers whose education 
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and opportunities qualify them for the task to make a real study of 
Zeller’s Acts (pub. in the Theol. Trans. Fund Library). 

In chapters xiii. and xiv. and in the following sections where the 
writer speaks in the first person, xvi. 10-17; xx. 5-xxi. 18; xxvii. 6- 
xxviii. 16, we seem to find the remains of an earlier work, which was 
very possibly written by the Luke who was one of Paul’s personal com- 
panions. But somebody must have taken this earlier work, and greatly 
enlarged it from other sources. And this author has performed his 
task in a very peculiar way. He has had, from first to last, an object 
in view quite inconsistent with the simple desire to tell the truth. 
This .object is to erase the memory of the strife which had existed 
between the Gentile and the Jewish Christians, to hush it up, and tell 
the story as though the dispute had never been anything like so bitter 
as we know it was. The endeavour was well meant, and we must not 
blame the writer as severely for distorting the truth as we should an 
author at the present day, for among the Jews for many centuries 
history had always been written with a purpose; moreover, to some 
extent, the author of the Book of Acts as it now exists may have been 
misled by erroneous tradition. He proposes to effect his purpose by 
making Paul as much like Peter, and Peter as much like Paul, as 
possible. He makes Peter talk like Paul, and Paul act like Peter ; 
i.¢., he puts mto Peter’s mouth the liberal sentiments which formed 
the essence of Paul’s doctrine, and he makes Paul very careful to observe 
the requirements of the Jewish law, not only in his own case but even 
in that of his disciple Timothy; and he also makes Paul always go first 
to the Jewish Synagogue in every town he visited, and only turn to 
the Gentiles when rejected there. Moreover, in the first twelve chapters, 
which deal chiefly with the proceedings of the earlier Apostles, he is most 
anxious to make Peter and his companions act like Paul. It is Philip, 
Peter, and some anonymous disciples who make the first converts among 
the Gentiles (viii. 26 seg. ; x. 1 seq.; xi. 20 seq.) It is Peter who has the 
vision which is appealed to as the divine sanction for their preaching 
among the Gentiles (x. 9-18, 28; xi. 1-18). No doubt Peter was more 
disposed to welcome the Gentiles than some of his companions ; we can 
gather that from Gal. ii. 12; but he was very far from taking the 
leading part in their conversion which is here ascribed to him. By the 
time that the Book of Acts was written the vast majority in the Church 
were Gentile Christians, and Paul’s views, in a modified form, had won 
a complete victory; the question was how to connect this Christianity 
with its original source, and secure for it full Apostolic authority. Our 
author, effects this connection. by making Peter, in word and deed, 
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a forerunner of Paul; and by toning down everything in Paul’s hfe 
which was calculated specially to offend Jewish prejudice, and we may 
just notice that in doing this he seriously compromises Paul, whose 
teaching and conduct can be learned only from his own epistles. As an 
instance of the incorrectness of the Book of Acts we may compare the 
account of Paul’s visits to Jerusalem given in Acts ix. 26-29 with Gal. 
i. 18-23, and in Acts xv. 1-30, with Gal. 11. 1-10; moreover, in Acts 
xi. 80 mention is made of a visit which did not take place (comp. 
Gal. i. ii.) In the account of the martyrdom of Stephen, which is 
certainly based on real facts, notice that the persecution only affected 
those who, like Stephen, wanted to see the Jewish law abolished, the 
Twelve remained unmolested in Jerusalem, Acts vill. 1. He was in 
every way the real forerunner of Paul. A good deal that is told us 
about Paul is probably trustworthy, particularly the general outline of 
his missionary activity. If the class want a chapter to read, take the 
account of his shipwreck, Acts xxvii. 


my de 


The writings we have already considered bring us to the close of the 
first century. All this while Christianity was spreading with wonderful 
rapidity. In many a district it was emptying the heathen temples of 
their worshippers, and in other ways attracting the attention of the 
Roman authorities. In the year a.p. 112, Pliny, the Roman governor of 
Bithynia and Pontus (see map of Asia Minor), wrote to the emperor 
Trajan to ask what he should do with the numerous Christians in his 
province. The Romans authorized only a certain number of religions, 
of which Judaism was one, and as long as Christianity seemed to be a 
mere variety of Judaism there appeared nothing illegal about it; but 
the time for this was passed, and Christianity itself failed to get legalized 
on account of its aggressive spirit ; it was not content to live and let live ; 
it would tolerate no rival ; it declared itself to be the one true religion, 
and all other forms of worship to be false superstitions. To the zeal 
with which this doctrine was taught is owing its success, but it could 
not be publicly recognized till its claim to be the one true religion was 
also publicly admitted, as was done in a.p. 328, when the emperor 
Constantine declared Christianity to be the state religion. Thus we can 
understand why Pliny thought it his duty to punish Christians as guilty 
of illegal and troublesome actions. He writes to the emperor to ask if 
he is to make any difference according to age or strength, to pardon 
those who repent, or to punish for the mere name when no other crime 
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was alleged. He said he had questioned several as to whether they 
were Christians, and if they confessed they were and continued to avow 
it in spite of threats he had ordered them off to punishment. He had 
compelled others to offer sacrifice to the images of the gods and of the 
emperors and to curse Christ, and those who did this he dismissed. 
He had put two female officials of the Church to the torture to try 
and learn more about the beliefs and practices of the Christians, but had 
discovered nothing but gross superstition. The infection had spread far 
and wide, both in town and country; hardly any persons offered victims 
to the gods (comp. the horror of meat offered to idols, Rey. i. 14, 20 ; 
Acts xv. 20, 29); however, in consequence of his vigorous action, the 
temples were beginning to be filled, and their rites properly attended to. 
The emperor, in his reply, praised all that Pliny had done, but said 
that Christians were not to be sought after, nor were anonymous 
accusations against them to be received. Thus, by an Imperial order, 
the mere profession of Christianity became a crime liable to be punished 
with death ; the first general persecution of the Christians in the Roman 
empire commenced, and more than one bishop fell a victim. It is 
probably this emergency which called forth two epistles written in the 
name of Apostles to encourage and sustain the disciples in their time 
of trial. These are :— 


Tur Friest Erisrie or Prerer and 
Tur Seconp EpristLe or Pau To tHE THESSALONIANS. 


The former of these was written from Rome (Babylon means Rome, 
1 Pet. v. 18), and as Peter was already connected with the place by 
tradition, and possibly really did suffer martyrdom there, it assumes to 
be written in his name, though of course by a.p. 112 he had been long 
dead. In the first verse the word ‘“‘ strangers’ means “‘ disciples living 
abroad.” Read the first chapter, noticing how well adapted the Christian 
faith was to encourage men under persecution, and how finely the writer 
calls upon them (i. 13-16) to show themselves worthy of the gospel 
that had been revealed unto them. From ii. 12, we see that they were 
spoken of as evil-doers, all the more reason why their conduct should be 
irreproachable (comp. ii. 20). In ii. 21-25, we have an illustration of 
the real value of Christ’s sufferings as an example to his disciples, but 
it is already mixed up with the idea which afterwards developed into 
the dogma of the vicarious sacrifice (comp. i. 18, 19). ‘The epistle is 
also interesting as showing that at this time there was no strict 
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separation between clergy and laity. All were a royal priesthood (ii. 9), 
with certain elders as leaders (v. 1-5). 

The characteristic feature of 2 Thess. is its endeavour to stimulate 
the expectation of the speedy return of Christ to earth. The first 
chapter may be read, but it is a relief to think that it cannot have been 
written by Paul himself. 


Dash il 


In the first half of the second century Christianity had to encounter a 
greater danger than that which arose from Roman persecution. Now 
that the Apostles and their contemporaries were all dead, certain wild 
speculations were put forth by philosophers who accepted the funda- 
mental statements of Christianity, and developed out of them some of 
the strangest fancies ever conceived by the human mind. Teachers 
who would lke to see a very brief account of these speculations, the 
Gnostic heresies as they are called, can consult the Truthseeker for 
May, 1877, see especially p. 96. It would be grossly unjust to 
Milton to corapare him to a Gnostic philosopher, for he only put what 
had long been orthodox dogma into the magnificent poetry of ‘‘ Para- 
dise Lost” and ‘“‘ Regained.” But Gnosticism consists of very similar 
romancing about the purposes and action of God and Christ, of angels 
and demons, only conceived in such a spirit as to sound to us like 
most irreverent nonsense. Yet there was a time when it was taught 
by wise men as actual truth. They maintained that there was a 
peculiar kind of knowledge, an intuition into spiritual things, which 
only a few possessed, and by it was revealed to them, they said, most 
wonderful information about heavenly things. Paul’s distinction 
between the letter and the spirit was misapplied to justify this 
position, as also certain passages where he speaks of Divine knowledge, 
2'Cor. ti. 14, iv. 6, x. 5; comp. 4 Corvin, 1, xi 8, in 2,8. “Paul 
certainly believed that angels had been employed to give the law to 
the Jews, Gal. iii. 19; and from Rom. viii. 38, we see that he believed 
in the existence of various grades of superhuman beings (Angels, Prin- 
cipalities, Powers). But the Gnostics imagined whole series of divine 
beings like Christ, all of whom together constituted the ‘‘fulness”’ of 
the Godhead; and they declared that the God of the Old Testament, 
though the creator of the world, was an inferior Deity, far removed from 
the Supreme Being. Against this heresy the Church protested in 
many ways. At Ephesus, where Paul had laboured so long and had met 
with such bitter opposition (see Lesson V.), his influence had been almost 
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completely supplanted by that of the Apostle John (sce Lesson IX.), 
and the same was true, more or less, of all Asia Minor. But an 
attempt to revive his authority there and combat Gnostic heresy by 
writing new epistles in his name seems to have been made about 
A.D. 130, and it is probable that we have such writings in the 


EpistLE TO THE COLOSSIANS. 
And the 
Epistne To THE EPHESIANS. 


In the former of these epistles we have notice taken of Gnostic posi- 
tions, ¢.g., it is most emphatically said that all things were created by, 
or through, Christ ; not, therefore, by an inferior Jewish Deity, Col. 1. 15, 
16; and that in Christ dwelt all the ‘‘ fulness” of the Godhead bodily, 
i. 19; ii. 9, which fulness did not, therefore, consist of a series of 
Divine beings. Notice, too, the warning against philosophy and vain 
deceit, ii. 8. The fundamental Pauline doctrines of Justification by 
faith and the admission of the Gentiles on equal terms are enforced 
(Col. ii. 11-14, iii. 11), but the language is not such as Paul himself 
would have used (e.g., he would have said, Jew nor Greek), and there is 
a manifest hardening of the dogma of redemption by the blood of 
Christ. Chapter iii. is a grand bit of moral exhortation which might 
well be read in class. 

The Epistle to the Ephesians bears the closest resemblance to 
Colossians, consisting in fact of the same thoughts arranged in almost 
the same order and slightly amplified. We may notice the exaltation 
of Christian love over “ knowledge,” iii. 19, even as a means of attain- 
ing unto the “fulness” of God, and also the obvious reference to the 
philosophers in iv. 14. The final exhortation, vi. 11-18, with its 
military images, shows how serious the danger was considered. The 
total absence from this epistle of all mention of the return of Christ 
is a noteworthy indication of change of thought; in Col. iii. 4, the 
point is just mentioned. Eph. iv. is another admirable chapter for 
reading in class, and it shows how the Church had not yet lost, in a 
maze of dogmatic theology, its faculty for vigorous moral preaching. 


XVIII. 


The influence of the Apostle John in Asia Minor could not prevent 
the extinction of the Jewish Christian party there ; indeed, by this time, 
the earliest church controversy was pretty well over. But this influence 
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made it very desirable that any new work issuing from that part of the 
world, and aspiring to an equality with other writings that had 
already assumed a sacred character, should speak with the authority of 
that particular Apostle. Accordingly, a bold attempt was made, pro- 
bably soon after the year a.p. 130, to obtain this authority for new works 
which should express the ideas of certain Christian disciples of that age, 
and refute the heretical opinions which were fast spreading around them. 
The attempt was successful, and to it we owe three Epistles, and our 
fourth Gospel. Here again we may remind our readers that we are 
only announcing results arrived at by impartial critics, and the una- 
nimity with which they agree that these works cannot be the real pro- 
duct of the Apostle, enables us to speak here with considerable confidence. 
But, though we can never justify any attempt at deception, however well 
meant, we must certainly not judge the case by our modern notions; 
and to call these works a forgery is to introduce misleading ideas which 
may prevent our appreciating the real worth and spirituality of the 
writings. We have seen that some soul-stirring exhortation was written 
in the name of Paul, and we now find a similar liberty taken with the 
name of John. In the case of the Gospel, we are at once struck with 
the entire difference in tone between it and the other three, the Synoptics 
as they are called. Take, e.g., the long speeches which the fourth 
Gospel puts into the mouth of Jesus. They are not the sort of thing we 
should expect to be uttered by the man whose character we have learned 
from the Synoptics. They are much too full of self-assertion, 
they are continually devoted to setting forth his official gran- 
deur, and they blame the Jews for rejecting his personal claims in 
language which comes strangely from one who would not be called 
‘‘ good,” who was meek and lowly of heart, and constantly showed that 
it was his work, not himself, that he cared so deeply for. But setting 
this aside, how could these long speeches have been correctly remem- 
bered ? They are as different from the short, pithy sayings, and vivid 
parables of the Synoptics as possible, and are full of ideas utterly foreign 
to the minds of the disciples of the first century. It is evident that our 
author has composed them for Jesus, and only expresses the sentiments 
which he thought Jesus would have uttered. He puts his own feelings 
about Jesus into the mouth of Jesus himself. With more dramatic skill 
Shakspeare composed speeches for King John and Cardinal Wolsey, 
and the other real personages who appear in his historical plays. Simi- 
larly Thucydides, and Livy, and other ancient historians, composed long 
speeches for the heroes of their narratives. And when a great Greek 
philosopher, Plato, wished to publish his views, he did this by putting 
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them in the mouth of his own teacher in philosophy, Socrates; i.e., he 
wrote a series of dialogues between Socrates and other persons, always 
giving Socrates the advantage in argument. The writer of the fourth 
Gospel then, in composing these speeches, simply followed an ancient 
custom. And it will be no small relief to many a mind, which has 
learned to reverence the Jesus of the Synoptics, to find that the tone of 
self-assertion in the fourth Gospel may quite safely be ascribed to its 
- author. 

Probably the earliest of these so-called Johannine writings is 


THe First Epistne GENERAL OF JOHN. 


Here we find obvious references to Gnostic teaching, particularly in 
‘li.18; iv. 1-3; for this teaching made a distinction between Jesus, who 
appeared in the flesh, and Christ, who did not. Another heresy declared 
that the Christ had descended on to the man Jesus at his baptism (had 
come by water), but had departed before the crucifixion (not come by 
blood). Against this notion v. 6 was written, and then a very late cor- 
ruption of the text introduced the words in verses 7 and 8 from ‘in 
heaven” to ‘‘in earth”; somebody having added them as a support to 
the doctrine of the Trinity. All critics are agreed that they are an 
interpolation, and they will not appear in our revised version. A 
beautiful and practical lesson may be given from chapter iv., and there 
is a fine contrast between the love of God as depicted here, and the 
wrathful character ascribed to him in the Book of Revelation. The 
second and third epistles were probably written soon after the first, and 
by the same author. 


XIX. 


A certain Jew, named Philo, who lived at Alexandria about the 
beginning of the Christian era, served as an important medium between 
Greek philosophy and Christian doctrine. In his writings we find a 
great deal about the ‘‘ Word of God,” by which he says all things were 
made. The ultimate notion in this seems to have been the same as 
that expressed in Genesis i, 3, ‘‘ And God said, Let there be light: and 
there was light,” %.e., God creates things by simply saying what he 
wishes, by his word. But there was an extraordinary tendency at the 
time we are speaking of to turn divine attributes into divine persons, 
and so Philo makes this Word a sort of agent of the Supreme Deity, a 
person who executes the will of God. (Refer back to Lesson VIII., 
where a similar process in regard to the wisdom of God is described, 
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See also the Truthseeker, May, 1877, pp. 98-98). Philo was simply a 
philosophic Jew, and certainly had never heard of Jesus; but a Christian 
disciple of Asia Minor, probably the same person who wrote the epistles 
of John, was deeply impressed with the truth of Philo’s doctrines, and 
with the belief that Jesus Christ was none other than this Word of 
God; and he accordingly makes this notion the foundation of the 
fourth Gospel, or the : 


GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. JOHN. 


Turn to chapter i. verses 1-5: these describe how the Word was with 
God from all eternity, was God in fact, was absolutely divine, how all 
things were made through him, how he was Life and Light, and how 
men had lived in darkness, 7.e. ignorance, not knowing the truth about 
God and his Word. It is impossible to put the exact meaning of these 
verses into a few simple English sentences, the ideas are so utterly 
foreign to modern thought; all we can say is that this Word was not 
quite a Person in the Godhead, as he was afterwards regarded when the 
orthodox doctrine was fully developed, but that a long step had been 
taken towards framing this doctrine. Our author proceeds (i. 6-14) 
to speak of John the Baptist bearing witness to the Light, 2.e. the 
Word, which the world did not know, even though he had created the 
world, so that it was his own; some, however, there were who received 
him, and to them he gave power to become the sons of God. He, the 
Word, was made flesh, i.e. appeared in the human form of Jesus, and 
dwelt among men, full of grace and truth. 

The whole of the fourth Gospel is an attempt to work out the ideas 
contained in these fourteen verses. The author is acquainted with the 
Synoptics, and takes from them certain materials, which he treats with 
great freedom, and perhaps with the help of floating tradition, he com- 
poses a new Life of Christ, of which the scene is chiefly laid in Judea. 
The first section, which ends with chapter xii., is mainly devoted to 
illustrating the unbelief of the world, especially of the Jews, who would 
not acknowledge the divine Word; the stupidity and utter want of all 
spiritual insight on the part of Christ’s contemporaries being painted in 
very strong colours, and his own disciples appearing little better than 
the rest of their countrymen. The second section, chapters xiii.—xxi., 
treats of the last days at Jerusalem, and is largely devoted to the 
founding by Jesus of the new Christian community. Here we may 
especially notice the promise of the Comforter, the Spirit of truth, 
which shall come and give the disciples further instruction such as they 
were not yet ready to receive from Jesus himself (xv. 26; xvi. 12). 
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Thus our author accounts for the possibility of a development of 
Christian doctrine, and justifies himself in introducing his new 
theology. We repeat then that the fundamental idea of this gospel 
is that the Word came down from heaven to the earth which he had 
created, but was rejected by all save a few, and in his human form 
crucified ; these few, however, were to constitute a Church which should 
prosper under his continual care, and ultimately be ready to welcome 
him to his own. It is easy to see, in the light of criticism, how naturally 
the Gospel was produced just as it is, how inevitably the author would 
put high sounding claims into the mouth of Christ, and represent the 
rejection of them as a most awful sin. It arises very simply from his 
thinking Jesus to have been not man like ourselves but this divine 
Word. Let chapter xv. be now read, and see if a great deal which 
before seemed offensive, so thoroughly was it out of harmony with our 
conception of Jesus, does not become beautiful and touching when we 
regard it as the tribute of a disciple to a master who had been so long 
dead, that he was now regarded as a superhuman being. 


XX. 
We need say very little about 
THe GENERAL EPIstLEe or Juve. 


It consists chiefly of a warning against the Gnostic heretics, and an 
exhortation to “‘ earnestly contend for the faith which was once for all 
delivered unto the Saints.” It refers to two interesting Apocryphal 
works, the Book of Enoch in verses 5-7, 14, 15, and the Assumption of 
Moses, ver. 9. It concludes with a fine doxology, but ver. 25 should run : 
*“* To the only God our Saviour, through Jesus Christ our Lord be glory, 
majesty, dominion, and power, before all time, and now, and for ever.” 

While in the eastern half of the Roman Empire the Christians were 
getting more and more deeply involved in theological speculation, in the 
western half, particularly in Rome, special attention was paid to the 
organization and practical building up of the Christian communities. 
To this fact we probably owe the three pastoral Epistles of Paul, viz. : 


First anD Srconp Timotuy anp Trrvs. 


First Timothy professes to be written by Paul from Macedonia to his 
well-known companion, Timothy, whom he has left ag bishop in the 
Church at Ephesus. It refers to heretical teaching (i. 4, 6, 7), but 
consists chiefly of instruction for the government of the Church. We 
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see that the Church was now an organized community, “‘the pillar and 
ground of the truth,” its officials being entrusted with the care of the 
true faith (iii. 9, 15, 16); at its head was a bishop, or overseer, accord- 
ing to the original meaning of the word; he was the president of the 
whole community, especially of a body of presbyters, or elders, who 
consecrated him to his office by laying their hands on his head (iv. 14). 
This same ceremony of laying on hands seems to have been resorted 
to in appointing the deacons (v. 22), who came next in rank to the 
elders, and were younger men who were active in church work (ii. 8-13). 
Elderly females seem also to have been admitted to some official posts 
of dignity (v. 9,10). There is as yet no distinction between clergy and 
laity, the presbyters have not yet become priests, and each church has its 
own bishop, who is simply its president, and does not appear to exercise 
any official authority over neighbouring churches. Nor is there any sign 
as yet of forbidding any ecclesiastics to marry. We see, however, in its 
germs the commencement of that vast hierarchy which the Roman 
Catholic Church speedily developed, and which now culminates in an 
Infallible Pope. Read the third chapter, noting that in ver. 16 “‘ God 
was merciful ” is a mistake for ‘‘ Who (7.e., Christ) was merciful.” 

Second Timothy professes to be written by Paul during his imprison- 
ment at Rome. It contains more exhortation than instruction, with 
frequent references to false, 1.e., heretical, teaching (Chap. iv. 9-22), is 
purely personal, and has been supposed to be a genuine fragment of 
Paul’s writing by some of the critics who deny the authenticity of the 
rest. 

The Epistle to Titus professes to be written to Titus after Paul had 
left him bishop of the Church in Crete. Its contents are very similar to 
those of First Timothy. Read chapter ii. 

These three Epistles could not possibly have been written by Paul, 
unless we suppose him to have been released from his first imprison- 
ment at Rome, to have then travelled through Crete, Asia Minor, and 
Macedonia, and been imprisoned a second time in Rome. This is of itself 
most improbable, and, judging by the contents of the Epistles, we 
should date their composition about a.p. 150, when the Christian 
Church was sorely rent with Gnostic heresies, and was fast organizing 
a hierarchy for the special purpose of maintaining the purity of the 
faith. 

The only remaining work we have to consider is 


Tur SEeconp Epistue or PETER. 


‘This, the latest document in the Bible, had great difficulty in obtain- 
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ing admission into the New Testament. The ascription of it to Peter 
only signifies that it was written from Rome. It speaks of the long 
delayed coming of the Lord, and assures the disciples that this delay 
is not due to any slackness concerning the promise, but to the long- 
suffering of the Lord, who was unwilling that any should perish, and 
gave time for all to repent (iii. 9). Very characteristic of the time 
when this Epistle of Peter was composed, is its recommendation of the 
Epistles of Paul (iii. 14-18); and we shall have no difficulty in agree- 
ing that the latter contain ‘some things hard to be understood.” 
Henceforth, in the growth of the Christian Church, Peter and Paul go 
hand in hand, but the further history of this growth must be studied 
in writings not included in the New Testament. 
H. SHazn Sotty. 


NOTES FOR ADDRESSES FROM THE DESK. 
“Who went about doing good.” (Acts x. 88.) 


I. Domne Goop at Home. TI. 


Point out first how much of one’s life is spent at home, and how great 
must be the influence of home upon our life in the world. From 
a happy home we go out cheerfully to our work, and we are glad to turn 
homewards again when our day’s work is done. On the other hand, 
we are glad to escape from a home where there ig quarrelling or un- 
kindness. 

See the passage about the home in which Christ was nurtured, in 
Rev. Charles Beard’s “‘ Soul’s Way to God.” Scrmon xi. (“Beside the 
Still Waters ’’), pp. 186-188. 

For young people in Sunday schools doing good at home falls chiefly 
under two heads : (1.) Conduct to Parents. (2.) Conduct to Brothers and 
Sisters. Take first of these now; second in next address. 

Conduct to Parents.—Parents have many duties to their children— 
duties which probably the parents of most of our scholars perform well. 
Children must have food, clothing, education. Parents do more than 
give these to their children, they try to make them happy, and to give 
them pleasure. 

So, children have duties to parents. What are these ? 

I, Obedience. A little boy once said: “I like to do as I like,” when 
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his mother wished him to do something else. We all ‘‘ luke to do as we 
like,’ but we know very well that we often ought to do something very 
different. When desired to do something, children often dawdle instead 
of running straight off. Obedience to be observed in doing what we 
are told, and in keeping from what we are forbidden to do. 

II. Helpfulness. Parents have much anxiety for their children. 
Try to lighten the burden for them. Do not be too anxious to be 
thought a man, and to escape from your father’s authority and from 
opportunities of helping him. 

How grand for your parents to be able to say, as is sometimes said : 
‘*My boy, my girl, never gave me a moment’s uneasiness.” 


II. Dortna Goop at Home. II. 


Conduct to Brothers and Sisters.— Things to Do. Be ready to help. 
It is a good thing to be one of several brothers and sisters, because 
many opportunities for kindness and self-sacrifice arise. A big rough 
boy becomes patient and gentle, if he has a little delicate sister whom he 
can attend to and carry about, and try to amuse. The elder sister of a 
large family sometimes has a rather hard and toilsome time, but how 
great her opportunities! Be ready to forgwe. People who know each 
other best, are often hard upon one another, and make a bad use of 
their knowledge of each other’s faults and weaknesses. If you feel that 
you are harshly judged, or purposely wronged, by those who are very 
near to you, forgive it, and do good in return. 

Things to Avoid Doing.—Avoid that ill use of what you know of 
other’s characters, of which we have just spoken. Be very careful not 
to wound the feelings of a brother or sister. How easy to get into a bad 
habit of this kind! Miss Muloch, in her novel, ‘‘ Christian’s Mistake,” 
speaks of a lady who didn’t mean harm, she only did it. Avoid finding 
fault, unless it is absolutely necessary, which isn’t often, for generally 
it is best to leave it to your parents. You will seldom do any good by 
scolding your brothers and sisters. Avoid trying to escape your fair 
share of work in the home. How many are ready to put all they can 
off upon some more willing member of the family with, ‘‘ Can’t so and 
so do it?” 

Think of what Jesus must have been in his home. 


Ill. Dorne Goop at Scuoou. I. 


School Duties. —Think of the object with which children are sent to 
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school. It is to fit them for their after-work in the world. When a 
magazine was started in Rugby School, where a great many rich people 
send their sons to be educated, the boys who brought it out said they 
wished to remember that they were not only boys, but boys who would 
be men. 

Parents and teachers know best what will thus fit children for their 
future, and young people have therefore to take these things on trust 
from their elders. When children go to school they are old enough to 
know that they have duties to perform there, as well as at home. 

What are these duties? Two, chiefly. 

I. Perseverance. Some people, both old and young, find it much 
harder to learn than others do. Theodore Parker could remember a 
piece of poetry for years after having read it once through ; but very few 
people are so gifted as that. You must make the best of what powers 
you have, and, though learning lessons may be hard work, you must not 
run off to play until work has been done. 

IT. Honesty. We are all tempted in different ways not to be strictly 
honest. Scholars have sometimes, if they have got the chance, looked 
at the answers to their sums instead of working them out for themselves ; 
or have got scholars cleverer than they to do their work, and then have 
passed it off as their own. All this is very bad, and must be fought 
against. You will neither be happy yourselves nor earn the respect of 
others, unless you begin at once to “do good” by resisting evil and 
keeping in true and honest ways. 


IV. Doine Goop at ScHoou. II. 


Conduct to Schoolfellows.—Strictness in school duties leaves plenty ot 
room for goodness in other ways—as in personal kindness, and the exer- 
cise of a good influence. 

Observe that personal kindness to schoolfellows must not override 
principles of integrity spoken of in last address. For example, it is 
wrong, and, therefore, not true kindness, to help a schoolfellow to cheat 
his master. So, telling tales may become a duty sometimes. But, 
there are abundant means for kindness. Real help may be given by 
the clever and strong to the dull and weak. For example, the clever may 
give up some of their play time to make another understand his lesson 
better. 

Another way in which help may be given is the protection of the 
weak. There is a good deal of bullying in all schools; don’t bully, and 
keep others from bullying. Shakspeare makes one of his characters 
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say, ‘It is excellent to have a giant’s strength, but it is tyrannous to use 
it like a giant.” Fighting is a bad way of settling disputes; but if 
you see a big boy hurting a little one, stand up for the little one. Dr. 
Channing once fought a bully. 

You can help by your good example. This isn’t saying, do good for 
the sake of setting an example,—that is a very poor goodness; but be 
good and do good, and trust to God to give you the influence you 
deserve. If others are doing or saying what is wrong, keep right your- 
self, and say your word for goodness—or set a silent example—as may 
be best at the time. This may be illustrated by the sadly common use 
of bad language, even among schoolboys. 

Value of school friendships, if the friends try to help each other in all 
good ways. Thank God for true and pure friends ! 


V. Dorne Goop In tHE WorksHorp. I. 


Duties of Workers.—Some of you are already at work, others will 
be before very long. Think of some of the things which should be 
remembered. 

In these times work is paid for in one of two ways—by time or by the 
piece. There is a special rule for the former which does not apply to 
the latter. 

When a worker is paid by teme he should remember that his time is not 
his own, but is “‘ bought with a price.” In places where many hands 
are employed regulations are generally strict, but there are opportunities 
for idlers everywhere, if they are determined to idle. Some come as 
late and leave as soon as they can, and seem as if they wished to plead 
the excuse once put forth in jest by a clever man, that though he came 
late to the office where he worked he made up for it by going away 
carly. Some people, again, dawdle over beginning their work, and yet 
stop the moment the bell rings, or the clock strikes, leaving a nail half 
driven in, for example, as if they took no pride in their work, and wanted 
to give as little labour for their wages as possible. Some people work 
very hard when the master or overlooker is at hand and watching them, 
but begin to slacken speed, or play about, when the master is gone. 
They ought to remember that a man simply robs his employer, if he 
doesn’t do the full amount of work for which he is paid. Perhaps there 
were always people who worked in this dishonest way, ‘“‘ with eye-service, 
as menpleasers.’”’ (Coloss. iii. 22.) 

The next important rule applies to all kinds of work; it should be 
well done. Aman may keep on working, and yet work without sufficient 
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care. Do not people who do piece work let imperfections get in, hoping 
that they may be overlooked when the work comes to be examined? Duty 
to your master requires you to give him, not only the most regular and 
unbroken, but also the best, work you can. 

Unhappily, this last rule—which we all feel to be the right one—cuts 
across some trade customs of the present day. A workman is some- 
times asked, either in so many words, or in other ways, to help his 
master in doing work poorly that the master may get a better profit 
from the customer. But, besides refusing to be dishonest to the 
master, you must refuse to be dishonest for him. There have 
been cases in which people have had actually to suffer because they 
would not be dishonest in the master’s interest. Masters ought to be 
willing to show ‘“‘ the bruised side of the melon,” and you must not join 
them in hiding it. 


VI. Dotne Goop In tHE WorksHop. II. 


Conduct to Fellow Workmen.—We find that something of the same 
gort as was said about schoolfellows can be said here too. It is often a 
hard case to do your duty conscientiously to your master, and at the 
game time to keep on good terms with fellow-workmen who are less con- 
scientious than yourself. You must not, out of a desire to please them, 
sacrifice your own integrity. So, hard work as it is, it may yet be duty 
sometimes to report the failures in duty which your companions wilfully 
make. 

People are afraid of being thought to wish to set themselves up as 
better than their neighbours, and this fear may make them real moral 
cowards. You know that you ought to do something, if possible, to 
keep your companions either from wronging the master or from doing 
anything else that is wicked. One way is to refuse steadily to join in 
any act of dishonesty or wickedness. Your example will go a long way, 
particularly if you show by the rest of your conduct that you do not wish 
to “set yourself up.” But sometimes more than a silent example is 
needed, as in the case of the use of bad language. Benjamin Franklin 
put an end to swearing in the printer’s room in which he worked by 
always protesting. 

Think particularly of the influence you may have, particularly over 
those who are younger than yourselves. Resist evil examples from 
your elders; for example, don’t be laughed out of the love of goodness 
which is really in your heart, nor out of a willingness to stand up for 
goodness at all times. Are not lads sometimes simply laughed out of 
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continuing to attend a Sunday school? Remembering the evil which 
has tempted you, and which, perhaps, you have been able, thank God, 
to escape ; do not make the difficult path of right still more difficult to 
your juniors. It isn’t a pleasant thing, is it, to have to reflect that you 
were the first to teach a lad to cheat, or swear, or gamble ? 


VII. Dorna Goop In THE Wort. I. 


Unpaid Work. 
honest calling—works patiently at it. He benefits not merely himself and 
his employers, but people generally. [Illustrate this by reference to differ- 
ent kinds of work—from that which supplies simple wants—such, for 
example, as the making of bread and shoes, up to the writing of books, 
the painting of pictures, the direction of the work of a large company of 
men, the government of a country.]} We know the general rules of 
honesty and perseverance which apply to all these; they have been partly 
touched upon in previous addresses. 

But a great deal of wnpaid work is done in the world. How? Be- 
cause people have a certain amount of spare time, and are willing to de- 
vote some portion of it to labour for the good of others. If all the work 
which people do without expecting or desiring to be paid were to stop to- 
morrow, how many things would stand still! There would not be many 
people left in Parliament, for very few members get paid—only those 
who hold some Government office ; our Town Councils and Boards of 
Guardians and School Boards would almost disappear—only the Clerks 
would be left! There would be no Committees left to manage Hospitals, 
and Infirmaries, and Charitable Societies, and Mechanics’ Institutes, and 
Working Men’s Clubs. Ministers, who are paid only that they may give 
all their time to ‘‘ good works,” and not have to earn their bread in other 
ways at the same time, would be left alone in their Sunday Schools ! 

What does all this show us? 

I. That all the best people in the world are willing to do some work 
“for love.” They either spare time or make it. They sometimes are 
paid with honour and respect for what they do, but they don’t always 
get even so much; and they wouldn’t get those things unless others 
believed that the work was really done “for love,” and not for the sake 
of being talked about. 

II. When we find how much work is done in this way by good people, 
we may be sure that God meant such things to be done; and so no one 
is doing that part in the world’s work which God meant him to do unless 
he takes such share as he can in works of public and social usefulness. 
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You may ask, ‘What canI do?” Wait for a while, and you shall 
hear. 


VIII. Dor1ne Goop in tHE Wort. II. 


The Use of Leisure Time.—What can you do? Hear something 
of what other people have done. Not that you, perhaps, will be able to do 
just the same, but that you may see how vast an amount of good has 
been done by patient workers who make the most of their opportunities. 

I. Sunday School Teachers’ work is generally done by people who 
work hard for their living during the week, and then on Sundays take 
their turn at this, hoping to help young folks to grow better and learn 
good things. Two judges, still living, each of whom has been Lord 
High Chancellor, at the head of all the judges and lawyers in England, 
worked for many years in this way, very hard all the week, and then to 
their classes on Sunday. Some of you will be able some day to help 
us, or take our places. People give their spare hours in the even- 
ings sometimes to lecturing and teaching classes. John Pounds, of 
Portsmouth, in days long before all children were required to go to 
school, had the boys and girls of the neighbours in to his little workshop, 

and while he made boots and shoes, he heard the children read, and gave 
many of them in this way all the schooling they ever had. 

II. Some people, having enough to live wpon, give all their time to 
‘doing good.” Not many years ago great good was done by a young 
man named Edward Denison, whose father was Bishop of Salisbury, and 
who knew that there was great distress in Bethnal Green and other poor 
districts in the East of London, and that there was great difficulty in so 
relieving the distress as not to make it worse, by causing the poor to 
depend on the gifts of the rich rather than upon their own exertions. 
So Edward Denison went to live for several months in one of the poorest 
places, and thus learnt much more than he could have learnt in other 
ways in several years. He built some schools and worked hard, and 
after a time travelled to see how the poor were helped in other countries. 
He was in Parliament, too, a little while, and some of the things which 
he saw were necessary were done in the course of time by the Govern- 
ment; but for a long time he had been in failing health, and when he 
had been in Parliament only for about a year, he died while he was on a 
voyage. [The story of John Howard—admirably told in Section III. 
of the Second Part of ‘‘ Lessons in Religion,” by Miss Gillies (Sunday 
School Association)—the section entitled ‘‘ Self-Sacrifice in the Service 
of God,” may also be used in illustration.) 


bh 
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We see that there is plenty of work to be done in the world besides 
that by which we earn our living. Think whether you cannot put part 
of your leisure time to helping others. 


IX. Dotna Goop In THE Wort. III. 


How nobly some have saved the lives of fellow-creatures in danger! 
Just fifty years ago, a Scotch pilot, named James Maxwell, was taking 
a steamer across from Scotland to Ireland. [Explain what a pilot is.] 
Some little time after the ship had started, it was found to be on fire. 
They were nearer the Scotch than the Irish coast, but the captain bade 
Maxwell keep steering for Ireland, hoping that they would get to shore 
before any great danger came. SBut the fire gained on the ship too 
rapidly, and they were obliged to turn back. Maxwell had wished to do 
it before, but he had obeyed orders, and cried aloud to God to enable 
him to do his duty. And he kept to his post. The passengers all 
collected to the front of the ship away from the part that was burning ; 
but Maxwell was in the full current of the smoke and flame, and the 
deck below his feet got dreadfully hot. The ship rushed on furiously, 
but in a few minutes the fire would have stopped the engines, if the 
young pilot had not persevered with his fearful task. At last all were 
landed unharmed, but Maxwell, who had been sadly burnt, and whose 
health was ruined. In a railway collision in America, the engineer, 
who might have saved himself by leaping off, remained to reverse the 
engine, though he knew it would be his death. He was buried in the 
wreck, and when found he was unable to move, and was being burnt to 
death against the boiler: even then he called out to those who were 
coming to him to keep back. These are examples of a kindness which 
we all admire. We cannot hope to imitate it, unless we practise kind- 
ness now in our every-day life. 

Dernpy AGATE. 


[These notes, though intended for the use of the teachers who give addresses, may very well 
be used as notes of lessons to be given in class. ] 
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HINTS FOR THE ELDER BOYS. 


Lesson VI. 
GETTING ON. 


Most boys want to get onin the world. As soon as they begin to grow 
into young men, they get discontented with themselves and their posi- 
tions, and they want to be doing something better. Some see other 
men who are rich, and have large houses, and fine clothes, and many 
things which they have not got. Hach thinks he is as good as others, 
and that he will grow rich and have these things for himself. Well, you 
may each do as well as the rich, and you may get money and many 
things which rich people have. You are right to wish to get money and 
be rich if only you make up your mind to get it fairly, and use it well 
when you have got it. 

Some of you care more about being powerful than about being rich. 
You would like to order men about, and be a master, and have many 
people to obey you. There is no harm in this either. Power is a good 
thing, and you are right to wish for it, if you mean to use it well. 
Some boys, only a few, Lam afraid, want to get something better than 
power and better than money. They want to get wisdom and know- 
ledge. They want to understand what is going on round about them, 
and to know all that wise men have found out in the past. 

_So most men and boys who are good for anything wish to get on, and 
ought to wish to get on in some way. We see that all living things, 
whether plants or animals, are always changing. They either grow 
stronger in some way, or decay and die away. So men, if they-do not 
change from year to year, and get every year into a better position in 
some way, generally go back and get into a worse position. Those who 
do not care about getting on at all, and do not try to get on, are like old 
stumps stuck in the ground, which grow more rotten year by year, until 
at last they are pulled up and thrown on to the rubbish heap. 

But there is something beyond this world. We believe that when we 
die and leave this world, we go into another world and continue our life 
there. Mind, it is the same life that we go on with there, not a new one. 
When we die, it is as if we went to sleep and woke up again in a new 
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place. We know very little about the next world, but we do know this 
much. We know that we cannot take with us into that world our 
money and fine things. We cannot take our bodies and the power and 
position we may get for ourselves in this world. We believe too that 
our life in this world, long as it seems to us here, is nothing compared 
with the length of the life we shall live afterwards, not so muchas a 
minute is to ten thousand years. Ought we not to think something about 
getting on in the next world? and in all that great life to come? 
Would not a man be very foolish, who gave up all his time to trying 
to get on in this world, and the things which are good for this world, 
and never once thought about how he should get on in the next? 
What a terrible position he would be in when his time came to die, and 
he had to leave his body, clothes, riches, and power all behind him, and 
to wake up in the next world with just nothing. 

There was a man who wanted to go from London to New York. He 
knew he would have to go to Liverpool first. His friends told him, 
“ When you get to Liverpool, you will have to go the rest of the way 
“by water, so you must save some of your money to pay for a place in 
“a ship.” Now he was a stupid man. He could not see any water 
before him, only land, and he knew that at any rate it was land all the 
way to Liverpool. So he paid no attention to his friends, and would not 

think about the sea at all. He thought “if there is any real water 
“between me and New York, I shall get on somehow.” He spent all 
his money in buying a grand carriage and horses, and set off. At last 
he got to Liverpool, and found he could get no further with his carriage 
and horses. No one would buy them from him, and he had nothing left 
to pay for a place in a ship. There he was left, miserable and unable to 
get on, and bitterly repenting his foolishness. 

Men who think only of getting on in this life aud never trouble them- 
selves about the next, are like that foolish man. When they die where 
will they be, what can they do? Can we here begin to get on ina way 
that will help us in the next world? Can we gain anything, get better 
off in any way, that will last after death has taken away our bodies, our 
riches, and our power? We can. In these lessons, we have spoken 
about truth and honesty, courage, purity and love. We can get on every 
day in these things, we can get more honest, purer, more loving, braver, 
and more true every day, and these qualities we may carry with us into 
the next world. These qualities it is which make us really and truly better 
off in this world. When we wake up after death we shall find these with 
us still, and they will help us all through our life, however many worlds 
we may go through. And, best of all, the poorest and most humble 
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men can get on in these ways, which are the really important ones, as 
well as the richest and greatest; indeed they often get on better. 

Well then, it is right to think about this world. It is right to give 
some time to trying to get richer and greater here. But remember ?¢ 2s 
only fools who forget that riches and power end with this world, and who 
neglect to prepare for the next. Think then sometimes about the future 
life, and try to get on in ways that will help you both in this world and 
in all the worlds to come. 


Lesson VII. 
OTHER PEOPLE. 


We soon find out that there are a great many people in the world 
besides ourselves. We are constantly coming across other people. We 
have to live with them, and it is very important for us to make up our 
minds how we are going to live with them, and how we intend to behave 
to these other people. We are nearly all very ready to thinka great deal 
about ourselves and what great people we are—about our own rights and 
what we ought to have, and how other people ought to behave to us. 
We do not think so much about other people and their rights. Now, each 
of you just imagine all the people in the world divided into two lots—you 
all alone on one side and every one else on the other. Don’t you think 
you would look very small? Don’t you think all those others have some 
rights? Are they not more important than you? Let us think a little 
about those other people. 

There is a tale about a crew of men who were shipwrecked on a desert 
island. There they found themselves with no houses, few clothes, very 
little food, and with very great dangers and difficulties before them. All 
but one man felt that they ought to stand by one another, face their 
troubles shoulder to shoulder, and help one another. In that way they 
saw that all would get on best. But one man thought differently. He 
did not wish to help others. “ Every one for himself”’ said he. But he 
soon found that he could not build a house alone, and had to be helped 
by the others in that and many other things. Then the others built a 
fence round their little village to keep off wild beasts, dug wells, and did 
many other things for the good of all, of which he took advantage and 
got the good. Yet he would never help, never did a stroke of work, 
except for himself, and was always surly and unpleasant to the rest. 
They bore with him for a long time, but at last got tired of him and left 
him almost entirely alone. Then he grew ill, and as no one came near 
his hut, no one knew of it, and be died miserably and alone. 
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Now, in the world, where there are so many trials and difficulties, and 
where we ought to stand shoulder to shoulder, there are men like the 
selfish man. They pretend that they can do without other people, and 
so they need not help others. They cannot do without other people. No 
one can. All through our lives we get help and good out of others. Let 
us see how. j 

When we are children, where should we be if our parents and friends 
did not feed us, clothe us and teach us, until we are able to do something 
for ourselves? Hven when we get older and earn our own living, we are 
not independent of others, for no one gets through life without trouble, 
or want, or suffering of some kind. When trouble, and want, and suffer- 
ing come to us, then we have to turn to our friends for advice,’and help, 
and comfort. 

Then we make use of the public libraries, the baths, the schools, 
hospitals and infirmaries ; and all these are kept up by other people for 
us. Then, again, other people keep public affairs in order for us. Other 
people take care that roads and bridges are made, towns drained and 
lighted, order kept, and thieves put down. Other people govern the 
country, make laws, and take care that our lives and property are pro- 
tected and kept safe. 

Thus you see that you cannot get along without other people’s help, 
even if you are so foolish as to wish to do so. Now each one has to 
make up his mind whether he will be a selfish brute, like the man on the 
island, or not. Hach man ought to try hard to stand shoulder to shoulder 
with other men in the battle of life, taking help from them thankfully, and 
giving them help in turn willingly and cheerfully. 

How can we do this? 

First in our homes. Remember what your parents have done for 
you. Try to pay it back. Perhaps they are very poor, with other 
children to bring up. Then you should stay with them for a time, 
sharing your earnings and helping them, and not rush off as soon as you 
can to start a home for yourselves. If you have brothers and sisters in 
want and trouble it is your duty to help them. 

Outside our homes, we have friends and neighbours. They are often 
in trouble. We may not be able to give them money, but we can do 
a great deal to help them with kind words and actions. 

Then there is public work. If you belong to a Friendly Society, a 
Union, or a Club, you must do your share of the work in them. You 
must not merely get what good you can for yourself and leave cthers to 
do the work. You must think of the others. 

Later on in life you will very likely have a vote. This means that 
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you will have a voice in governing the country and making the laws. 
This will be one of your most precious rights, for if you use it wisely you 
may help to do good to the whole nation. But if you are to do good by 
your vote, you must think very seriously and earnestly about it ; you 
must try to understand what you are voting for, and make up your 
mind that you will use your vote for the good of others as well as your- 
self. If you don’t do this; if you merely call yourself a Liberal or 
Conservative, because your father or friends were Liberals or Conserva- 
tives before you; if you just stick a blue or red ribbon in your button- 
hole and shout at election times without thinking more about it, you will 
probably do as much harm as good, or more. Worse still, if you sell 
your vote for money, or beer, or anything else, you will be a traitor to your 
country. 

Besides all these things, you can do a great deal to help others by civil 
manners, pleasant looks, and gentle words. This world of men and 
women is like a great machine always working. Hach man and 
woman isa part of that machine. Whenever you come across a man 
and have to work with him, he and you are like two cog wheels in that 
machine. You have to fit in together and work together. Well, you 
know that machines need oiling. If they are not oiled they grow rusty, 
and, when the parts come together, there is creaking and groaning, the 
machine does not go smoothly, the work is badly done, perhaps the 
machine is stopped. 

Civil manners, gentle words, and pleasant looks are like oil to the great 
machine of the world. They help men to work smoothly and pleasantly 
together, so that all goes well, there is no stoppage and the work is 
done. But rough uncivil manners, sour looks and unfriendly words act 
like rust, and prevent the machine from working properly. 

Each man then can do a great deal by bringing his share of oil to the 
great machine. 

Another thing you must beware of, and that is how you speak of 
others. It seems perhaps a little thing to tell some ill natured tale, or 
to speak of people as worse than they really are, yet these things often 
do a vast amount of mischief, and have ruined many a life that might 
have been bright and happy. There are some people very fond of 
telling ill natured stories, and setting about false reports even about 
their friends. It gives them a kind of pleasure. Well, it is much the 
same sort of sport as cutting up animals alive to see them wriggle, and 
just about as cruel. When you have to talk about other people and their 
affairs, set a watch upon your tongue, and see that you speak no evil if you 
can help it, and say nothing that you do not know to be quite true. 
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It is a terrible thing to live like the man on a desert island, getting 
good out of others and giving none back, sulky, selfish and lonely. Try, 
then, not to be ungrateful, but do your share of good work for other 
other people. 


Lesson VIII. 
RULING OURSELVES. 


Nearly every boy likes to command others ; he likes to be captain of 
an eleven, monitor in his school, foreman in his works. We think it 
would be a fine thing to be a king, a general or a judge.. To most men 
it is pleasanter to command than to obey. 

God gives us all a chance of commanding—of commanding and ruling 
ourselves. 

You have very likely heard this before, but probably you do not know 
what it really means. You do not know how much there is to do in 
governing and ruling yourselves and how very few men really do rule 
themselves properly, for it is very difficult to do go. 

Let us get an idea of this ruling ourselves. 

If you go to the seaside you will see boats full of men rowing about. 
Some men are rowing, and one sits at the end and holds the rudder, and 
. tells the others when to row and how to row. If the others all obey 
this one, if they row when he tells them, and stop when he tells them, 
if they all dip their oars in together, if they are all well balanced and if 
he steers well, then the boat goes evenly and smoothly and quickly along. 
The winds and the waves may roar, but they do the boat no harm. 

‘In other boats the men do not row well together. Some are too 
strong and some too weak. They will not obey the steersman, and the 
steersman manages the rudder badly. What happens to these boats ? 
This; they do not get along smoothly, and, presently, when the wind rises 
and the sea grows rough, they are upset, or run upon a rock and are lost. 

Hach of you is like the steersman in a boat. The crew you have to 
command and keep in order are your own passions and feelings, hopes 
and fears. If you don’t keep them in order, and make them row well 
together, you will soon be shipwrecked. 

Let us look at a few members of this crew of yours. 

One of them is called “Anger.” Men who let their anger have 
its own way, and do not keep it in order, are often terribly shipwrecked. 
Very many of the men who commit murders and injure other men and 
themselves are driven into these crimes by their anger, which they do 
not control. They are in consequence often shipwrecked on the gallows 
or in prison. 
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Another is “ Selfishness.” Unless selfishness is kept in order, it 
makes men commit crime to gain things for themselves, or makes them 
behave so badly to others that they lose all their friends and perhaps die 
miserable and alone. 

“ Greediness,”’ unless you watch it, will shipwreck you, by making 
you over-eat and drink till your bodies grow diseased, and you die or 
live in pain and suffering. 

There are better sorts of desires and feelings in the crew which have 
to be watched and governed too. 

“ Love of knowledge” has driven men to early deaths by making 
them spend all their time in reading and study to the neglect of their 
health. 

“Hager courage” has lost many a battle, when it has not been 
properly checked and governed, by driving soldiers on too carelessly 
and hastily against the enemy. 

“ Love of fun and gaiety,” if it gets too strong, makes men forget 
serious and important things, and often brings them to ruin and ship- 
wrecks them so. 

In the same way there are many other feelings and passions of all 
kinds, which have to be carefully watched and governed and controlled, 
or else they will get too strong and wreck you. They are the crew of 
your boat, which you have to keep under control and order, and to teach to 
work and pull together. 

Sometimes we meet men who have lost the control of their limbs and 
bodies, who have got a disease called the St. Vitus’s Dance, which keeps 
their legs and arms and heads always twitching and starting about, with- 
out their being able to help it. They have lost control of their bodies, 
and we pity such men, and think it sad that they should be so. Far 
more often we meet men who have lost control of their passions. Some 
cannot control their anger, some their desire for drink, some their selfish- 
ness. These men are far worse off, and far more to be pitied than those 
who have lost control of their bodies. 

Perhaps you will say, “ why has God given us such terrible passions 
and desires to keep in order?” Well, you wanted something to govern 
and command, and these are given to you to command and keep in order. 
Besides, He has given them to us to be our servants, and because when they 
are kept in order, they are all useful to us. 

For instance, it is anger which stirs us up, when we see a wrong and 
wicked deed, to rush in and prevent it. Selfishness makes us remember 
that we have to get food and clothes, and work hard for our own livings. 
Fear prevents us from running into unnecessary dangers, putting our 
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hands into fires, or eating poisonous things. So all our feelings and 
passions are good servants to us, if we do but keep them in order and 
govern them properly. If we do not do this, they will soon bring us to 
shipwreck, and ruin us in some way or other. 

It is a good plan to go quietly aside now and then, and think carefully 
about all these fears and desires and passions which you have to govern. 
Ask yourselves, “Is any one of these getting too strong? AmI keeping 
them all in order?” If any one of them is getting beyond your control 
and governing you instead of you governing it, depend upon it, you are 
in danger of shipwreck, unless you make yourself master again. 

This is the first great task in governing which God sets to all men. 
They have to govern themselves, or else suffer for not doing so. When 
other people see that a man can govern himself properly, then they are 
generally willing to be governed by him, and to make a great man of him, 
because they see that he knows how to govern, and is fit to be trusted. 


Lesson IX, 
Love. 


We saw in Lesson VI. that there is in us all a wish to get on and do 
well for ourselves. In Lesson VII. we saw also that we cannot get on 
without help from others, and that therefore all men ought to try to help 
one another. Now suppose that you were to do a kindly action, help some 
one with his work, give part of your earnings to some one poorer than 
yourself, or some of your time to teaching those more ignorant than your- 
self. Suppose next that some one else came to you and said, “Ah! you 
“are a sharp fellow, you are doing this because you think you'll get 
“something back, and get some good out of it for yourself.” Would not 
yow be very angry? Would you not say that you were not thinking of 
anything of the kind? You would probably be quite right in saying so. 
It is a better feeling that makes us show kindness to others, a feeling 
which we call love or friendship. You know what is meant by love and 
friendship. There are people in the world, say our parents, our brothers 
and sisters, and our friends, whom we always like to please. We are glad 
to do anything for them, we feel happy when they are pleased, sorry 
when they are grieved, and we are very sad if they are taken away from 
us. These people we love. This love is a very great, perhaps the 
greatest power in the world. It makes men and women do far greater, 
far nobler, and far braver things than any other feeling, such as anger or 
hatred or selfishness. God has placed it in us all like a beautiful plant, 
which we can make grow, or wither and nearly die away, just as we like. 


B 
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There are men in the world who love only very few, perhaps hardly any 
people. They do not care at all for any outside their own family. In 
them this beautiful plant of love is small and weak. ‘There are others 
who feel love for many men, perhaps for a whole country and its people. 
Then again there have been a few, among them Jesus Christ the greatest, 
who have felt love and tenderness towards the whole human race. 

Now it is possible for every man, if he tries, to make his love grow 
greater and greater. Every man ought to.do this, because— 

Ist. Love brings happiness. Only those who are at peace with other 
men and feel kindly towards them can be really happy. This is why it 
is so pleasant to be with our best friends. 

2nd. We compared love toa plant. Like a plant it bears flowers and 
fruits, which are a good life and noble deeds. We ought to try to make 
this plant grow and blossom within us. 

3rd. Love is a great power, and men who have much love for others 
are strong men. God rules this world largely by love, and in His good- 
ness to us, shows His love to us every day. 

These are reasons why men should try to increase their love for others. 
Of course we cannot, or but very few can, love all people alike. There 
will always be some dear friends whom we love best; but we can, if we 
choose, feel and act kindly towards ali people. God intends us to do this, 
and to learn to do it is one of the tasks which He sets us. Do not let 
any one persuade you that it is not manly to have such feelings. It is 
manly, and it is something better. J¢ is not only man-like, it 1s God-like. 
Remember that it only needs that all men should learn to do this, to put 
an eud to all the crime, and wrong-doing, and a great deal of the misery 
and want which there are in the world. 

There is one kind of love very difficult to speak about, but which many 
of you know something of, and that is the love which men have for 
women. ‘There are often thoughts and feelings about this kind of love, 
which do not belong to any other kind. Those of you who have begun 
to love some woman, whom you hope to make your wife, know that you 
feel a different kind of love for her, from what you do for your parents or 
friends. God has placed this love between men and women to draw them 
together, that they may live together in marriage, and enjoy great happi- 
ness. Now, this love may be one of the best and purest, and may do 
you more good, and make you more happy than any other, if only you are 
content to take and enjoy it properly. It ought to be like a pure bright 
flame within you, warming and lighting, and making glad yourlife. You’ 
know, however, that if you put some kinds of fuel into a fire or flame, 
they will make it burn red, and smoky, and ugly, hot and scorching, and 
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not at all beautiful. Now, if you let those peculiar thoughts and feelings 
and desires which I spoke of, get too strong, they will act like that 
sort of fuel. They will make your love grow ugly and evil, so that instead 
of making you better men, it will scorch and burn you. 

God has placed these feelings and desires within us, because, when they 
are kept down and in order, they are useful and necessary tous. But if 
they get too strong, (and they will do so tf you allow yourself to think too 
much about them), they will ruin you ; ruin your mind, and ruin your 
health too, quicker than almost anything else. They will tempt you to try 
to enjoy pleasures which are forbidden to men unless they are honourably 
and properly married. That temptation is almost sure to come to you. 
If you yield to it, it will be your ruin, and the ruin of some one else too, 
which you will have to answer for. I¢ 7s a cowardly, cruel, and disgrace- 
Sul thing to yield to that temptation. Your duty is to fight like a man 
against that temptation. When you feel thoughts and desires growing 
in you which your conscience tells you ought not to be there, turn away 
to something else at once. You will find a game of cricket or football, a 
long walk, or a spell of hard work, the best cure; and when it is over, 
you will feel that you are free again, and have conquered like a true man. 
There are a good many cheap and nasty books, which you may come 
across, which pretend to give you knowledge about these matters. 
Leave them alone. They will only make your temptations worse to bear, 
they will give you no true knowledge, and are as bad for you as poison. 
Each time you conquer it will be easier to you, but each time you yield, 
the temptation will grow stronger; till, perhaps, it drags you into doing 
something which you will repent all your days. 

If, then, you are so fortunate as to find some good woman whom you 
love, and who loves you, reverence her, care for her, protect her. 
Remember, too, that she is your equal, perhaps weaker than you are in 
some ways, but certainly stronger and better in others. Work hard, save 
money, and when you can really afford to keep her and care for her pro- 
perly, marry ber. 

Then your love will be the greatest blessing and happiness of your life. 
If instead of this, you do what you know to be forbidden and wrong, it 
will be your greatest curse. 


Lesson X. 
WHY SHOULD MEN DO RIGHT? 


* In the previous Lessons we have seen that there are some things 
which men ought to do, and some things which men ought not to do; 
some actions which are right and some which are wrong. It is sometimes 
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difficult to know whether an action -is right or wrong, but, if we only 
think about it carefully, a feeling grows up in us that the one thing is 
right and the other is wrong, When there is no one wiser and older 
than we are to show us what we ought to do, we must trust to that 
feeling, for it is the guide which God has given us to help us in these 
difficult cases. We can all, if we like, do the right things, or we can 
do the wrong things. We are never obliged to do wrong things, though 
it is sometimes very hard to do the right So it comes about that men 
often say to themselves, “‘ Why should I do what is right, when it is so 
much easier and pleasanter to do wrong ?” 

T.et us try to see for ourselves why we should always do the right 
things. 

You saw in the previous Lessons that, when we do wrong, some bad 
result is sure to follow; for instance, if a man tell lies, his neighbours 
will distrust him, and have as little to do with him as possible ; if a man 
gives way to anger, he is likely to be led into some terrible crime, and 
then be punished for it; if a man gives way to greediness and over-eats 
or over-drinks himself, his body will become diseased, and he will have 
to endure pain and suffering. This, then, is the first thing you must 
always remember. LHvery time you do anything which is wrong, some- 
thing bad for you, and very likely for other people too, is quite certain 
to follow. This is quite as sure as it is certain that, if you put your hand 
into the fire, it will be burnt. Jt is one reason, then, why we should do 
right, that, if we do wrong we are sure to be punished. No one likes 
punishment, suffering, and trouble. Is not a man a fool when he brings 
suffering and trouble upon himself, when he could avoid it if he chose?’ 

But there is a better reason for doing right, which this story will help 
you to understand. 

In one of our great towns there lived a very rich, very wise, and very 
good man. He bought a large piece of ground, which he made into a 
beautiful garden. ‘l'his garden he filled with all kinds of rare and beau- 
tiful flowers and trees. He placed in it many beautiful statues of pure 
white stone. He made. long shady paths and walks, smooth level grass 
plots, and great fountains which spouted up the cool fresh water in the 
bright sunshine all the day long. When it was finished he threw open 
the gates, and said to all the poor people round about, “ You may 
come and walk in my garden and enjoy it whenever you like, if only you 
will obey the rules which I have put up; if you disobey the rules you 
will be punished.” +» So all the people came, and among them two men. 
These two men walked about, and one began to trample over the flower- 
beds and spoil the flowers. Then one of the keepers came to him and 
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said, “‘ This is forbidden, you will be punished if you do it.” So he 
stopped, because he was afraid of being punished. Then he began to 
chip and break the statues, and the keeper came again and said the same; 
so the man stopped doing that too, because he was afraid. After that he 
did no more mischief, because he was afraid of being punished. Now 
the other man, when he saw the flowers and statues, said to himself, 
“ How beautiful these things are; what a shame it would be to spoil 
them. How good the owner is to give us all these things. I will help 
him to keep them as clean and beautiful as I can.” 

Now which of these men do you like best; the first one, who only 
stopped doing mischief—that is wrong—because he was afraid of being 
punished, or the second one, who did no mischief—that is, who did 
right—because he felt that it was a shame to spoil the beautiful things, 
and because he felt grateful to the owner who allowed him to enjoy 
them ? 

Surely you like the second one best. Novw, all good and right actions 
are beautiful, and all bad ones are ugly. For instance; are not lying 
and cheating ugly andfoul? Are not truthfulness and fair dealing beau- 
tiful? Do you not like and love a truthful and honest man? Do you 
not dislike a man who tells you lies and cheats you? Do you not like a 
_ brave man, and feel that courage is beautiful? Do you not dislike a 
coward, and feel that cowardliness is ugly and hateful? Would you not 
rather see a strong, healthy, clean, and active man, who has never over- 
eaten or overdrunk himself, than a bloated, dirty, unhealthy drunkard ? 
If you don’t feel in this way 7¢ 7s because you are blind. There are some 
people in the world who are what is called colour-blind. They cannot 
tell blue from yellow, or red from green, so they’are not able to see how 
beautiful flowers are, and enjoy and love them. People who cannot see 
that good actions are beautiful and bad ones are ugly, who do not love 
good actions and hate bad ones, are blind too, and the sooner they get 
cured of their blindness the better for them. Now you may see a second 
and a better reason for doing right. Just as the rich and good man gave 
the beautiful garden to the poor people, so this world and all we have are 
given to us, and certain laws are made for us to obey. If we are not 
blind, we see that obeying these laws ‘that is, doing good actions) ig 
beautiful ; and that disobeying them (that is, doing bad actions) is ugly. 
If we are not ungrateful, we wish to please Him who has given us every- 
thing, and we can do.this by obeying His laws (that is, by doing right). 
The best kind of men, then, do right, not because they are afraid of 
punishment, but because they feel that it is beautiful to do right, and 
hateful and ugly to do wrong, and because they wish to please Him who 
has given them everything. 
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And lastly, if I ask you who it is that has given us our life, this world, 
and all we have; who it is that has made these Jaws for us to obey; who 
it is that will certainly punish us if we break these laws and do wrong ; 
you will, no doubt, say rightly, “It is God.” What do you mean by 
saying “It is God?” Do you ever think much about God? A great 
many people never do think much about God, but they just repeat His 
name, and speak of Him as a clever parrot talks without meaning any- 
thing. ‘Take care that you do not talk like them. 

If a good friend were to give you five shillings every Saturday, you 
would have very pleasant thoughts about that friend, you would be ready 
to do things to please him, and you would not forget to thank him. Do 
you feel that way towards God? Do you thank Him? Jo you try to 
do things to please Him? You ought to do. 

Suppose that you are walking along the road, and see a notice which 
says that if you climb over a particular wall you will be taken before the 
magistrates and punished. You will probably take care not to climb 
over that wall, because you are afraid of being punished. When you 
are warned by those who know that, if you drink or swear, lie or cheat, or 
do wrong in any way, you will be judged and punished by God, do you 
pay so much attention to that? You ought; for you are in far greater 
danger, though you may be too stupid to see it. 

Other Lessons will tell you more about God. All I want here is to ask 
you to try to think more about Him, especially when you are tempted to 
do wrong. Remember, in those times, that if you yield to temptation and 
do wrong, you will be judged and punished by One who is infinitely 
greater and more powerful than all earthly judges and magistrates. You 
can keep nothing back from Him, for He knows every thing, and He 
will never let you escape your punishment. Your action will seem ugly 
and hateful to Him and to all good men. Remember, too, that, if you do 
right, you will please Him who has done more for you than any one on 
earth ever can do, and who loves you more dearly than men can love. 
Your action will seem beautiful and pleasing to Him and to all good men. 

Think of these things, and you will find it easier to do right. 


JoHN DENDYy, Jun’R. 


Think truly, and thy thoughts shall the world’s famine feed ; 

Speak truly,.and each word of thine shall be a fruitful seed ; 

Live truly, and thy life shall be a great and noble creed. 
Bonar, 
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LESSONS ON THE TITLE-PAGE AND TABLE OF 
CONTENTS OF AN ENGLISH BIBLE. 
Lesson XIV. 


A LESSON ON SOME THINGS WHICH MIGHT BE WRITTEN ON THE FLY-LEAF 
BETWEEN THE OLD AND THE NEW TESTAMENTS. 


We turn from the last chapter of the Old Testament and we read the 
first chapter of the New Testament, as if one were a continuation of the 
other. We pass over the history of 4U0 years about which the Bible- 
story is silent. But it is clear that, if we would rightly understand the 
New Testament, we must know something of the events of those years. 
It is just as, if, in reading the history of England, we were to lay it down 
at the end of the Wars of the Roses, and to resume our 
_ reading with the reign of James Ist. We should have passed over the 
story of the Reformation of the English Church, and we should find that 
in the absence of any knowledge of that, we were unable to understand 
the history of the great Puritan struggle for liberty of thought and worship. 
A period of Jewish story, quite as important as that of the Tudor times 
in England, is covered by the time which in our Bibles is represented by 
a blank page, which we must try to fill with a short account of the history 
of the Jews during 400 years. 

The last historical book of the Old Testament is the Book of Nehemiah. 
It iells of the restoration of some of the Jews to their native land, and of 
Judah as a province of Persia governed by Persian rulers. For nearly 
a hundred years this rule lasted. It was disturbed by the conquest of 
Alexander the Great, who conquered all the Hastern Kingdoms, Persia 
among them. 

When Alexander died his empire was divided among his generals. 
For some time the “ Kings of the South,” as the Kings of Hgypt were 
called, and the “ Kings of the North,” who reigned in Syria, strove for 
the possession of Palestine. It was part of the Ngyptian Kingdom for 
nearly a century anda half. The King of Egypt attacked Jerusalem 
and carried off 100,000 Jews, whom he settled in his new city Alexandria. 
They were well treated there and formed a large part of the population. 
Their descendants gave up the use of Hebrew and spoke the Greek 
language. It was for their use that the translation of the Old Testament 
into Greek, which we call the Septuagint, was made. 

Meanwhile, in the borders of Judea Greek cities sprung up. Gaza and 
Joppa on the coast were rebuilt. Accho became Ptolemais. Scythopolis, 
on the southern extremity of the Lake of Gennesarath, and Paneas, at 
the source of the Jordan, were Greek towns. 
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About 219 years before Christ a Syrian King conquered Palestine, 
and one of his successors, Antiochus, surnamed the Illustrious, attempted 
to destroy the Jewish religion, and to introduce that of the Greeks in its 
place. 

The two great signs of Jewish belief, the Sabbath and Circumcision, 
were forbidden on pain of death. It was with the Jews, as it would 
be with us, if Great Britain were conquered by Hindoos, who forced us 
to give up all our forms of worship and to adopt their rites. The Syrians 
“defiled”? the Temple, that is, they performed Grecian rites of worship 
in it. They used swine’s flesh—a forbidden food to the Jews—as a test, 
and put to death many of those who refused to eat it. Two of the 
Psalms, 74th and 79th, are thought to be descriptions of the sufferings 
of the people at this time. They end with the expression of a belief that 
good times will come again, and that, as the old empires have been 
destroyed, so this tyranny will pass away. The Book of Daniel, which 
was probably written about this time, describes some of these older 
tyrannies, of Babylon and Greece and Egypt, and predicts the coming 
of a deliverer in human form, a “Son of Man.” 

Soon, the deliverer came in the person of a priest named Mattathias, 
who, with his five sons, remained faithful to God. They began a War of 
Independence, destroying heathen altars and restoring the rite of cireum- 
cision. The Sabbath they broke, fighting on that day as on other days. 
Mattathias died, and in turn each of his five sons succeeded him as chief 
of the family and leader of the revolt. Judas Maccabeeus—the word 
means the ‘Hammerer’—drove out the Syrians, got possession of 
Jerusalem and cleared the Temple, an act in commemoration of which the 
Feast of Lights, called in the New Testament the Feast of Tabernacles in 
the Winter, was appointed. Judas was killed in battle B.C. 161. His story 
is the subject of the Judas Maccabeus of Handel, one chorus in which, 
‘ See the Conquering Hero comes,’ says Dean Stanley, has greeted every 
British warrior since the oratorio was written. Simon, the last of the 
five brothers, saw Judzea declared independent, and till the year 70 B.C. 
the descendants of Mattathias ruled in Palestine. 

The story of this War of Independence may be found in the books, 
called Apoeryphal, of the Maccabees, 5 in number, 3 of which are in our 
English Bible, among the Apocryphal books. 

Two other books are supposed to belong to this time which, like the 
Book of Daniel, took great hold on the thoughts of the people, something 
in the way in which Fox’s Book of Martyrs has influenced the thoughts 
of English Protestants. The Book of Judith is one, a historical romance 
of the deeds of a brave maiden when her native land is invaded. The 
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other, the Book of Enoch, does not appear among the Apocryphal books. 
Tt was lost for several centuries, but was kept in mind by a reference to 
it in the Hpistle of St. Jude. In 1775 the traveller Bruce brought three 
M.S. copies from Abyssinia. We can now read the book which inflamed 
the imaginations of the Jews during the Syrian wars, and phrases and 
predictions from which had much to do with the thought and words of 
the friends of Jesus. It is a vision, a poem, and, as Milton’s Poems, 


Paradise Lost and Paradise Regained, have altered our thought about the 
story of the fall and deliverance of man, this poem affected the thoughts 


of the Jews about their prospects as a people. One description is of an 
accursed Valley, reserved for those who are accursed for ever, where they 
who have blasphemed God shall be gathered for Judgment, and the just 
shall be severed from the bad. This put into the mind of the Jews a 
new image, which was often referred to by Jesus, and which grew 
into our pictures of Hell and its fire. 

The reign of the Maccabean rulers was followed by a civil war, in 
which the Romans interfered ; and in the year 63 B.C. Pompey the 
Great marched into Judea and took Jerusalem, conquering all Pales- 
tine, and setting up one of the rivals for the throne—Hyrcanus, as 
Chief Priest. By Pompey all Simon’s conquests beyond Jordan were 
taken away. The Jewish race was limited to Judea, and five cities— 
Jerusalem, Gadara, Amathus, Jericho, and Sepphoris were made centres 
of as many governments. The civil war in Rome—the wars of Cesar 
and Pompey, left Judea free from Roman interference for a.time. At 
last, after 15 years of confusion, Herod, son of Antipater, was acknow- 
ledged by the Romans as King of the Jews. He married Mariamne, 
the granddaughter of Hircanus, a descendant of the Maccabees, tl inking 
to gain the Jews to his side. It was this Herod who rebuilt the temple. 
He rebuilt the city of Caesarea in the N; and all over the land he placed 
baths, fountains, and colonnades, accustoming the people to the sight of 
heathen sacrifices and sports. Herod died one year after Jesus was 
born. 

He was succeeded by his three sons, among whom the country was 
divided. Herod Antipas reigned in Galilee, Archelaus in Judxa, and 
Philip in the region beyond Jordan. They were not independent sove- 
reigns, but were under the control of the Romans. 

Tt was in the reign of Herod Antipas that Jesus, the son of an inha- 
bitant of Nazareth, lived. With his story the New Testament, as it is 
arranged in our Bibles, begins. 
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Lesson XV. 


A LESSON ON SOME THNGS WHICH MIGHT BE WRITTEN ON THE FLY- 
LEAF OF THE OLD AND New TESTAMENTS. 


The political changes, of which we gave some account in the last 
Lesson, had their effect on the condition and habits of the Jews. 

The Jews were no longer independent. The Romans interfered as little 
as possible with the religion of the people whom they conquered. They 
did not disturb their customs, if they could safely leave them as they 
were. So, the Jews had their Temple. It had been defiled by one 
conqueror after another. The Roman general had entered the Holy of 
Holies, finding nothing in the place where the priests had taught that 
God abode. The Temple which Jesus visited was the work of Herod, 
built by a heathen and presented to the people. The Temple was never 
again what it had once been—a place of undoubted sanctity. The Jews 
had their own Council, and judged, “ according to their law,” matters in 
which Jewish affairs were concerned ; but the Roman officer had the 
power of interfering with their decisions. He lived, for the most part, 
in Cesarea; but at the great feasts he resided in Jerusalem, and the 
barracks in which his soldiers were housed were close to the Temple. 

The land of the Jews was much reduced in size by loss of territory, 
and into what was left a dense population was crowded. Cities gar- 
risoned by Roman soldiers were connected by new roads constructed by 
the conquerors, and journeying from place to place was easier than it had 
been before. The old seclusion of the Jews was gone. They could no 
longer avoid the Gentiles. Gradually some of them learned to imitate 
the customs, to wear the dress, and to speak the language of their con- 
querors. The Romans spoke Greek when they had dealings with the 
Jews ; for, during the Greek dominion in Palestine, the Greek tongue 
had established itself as a spoken language. The Jews had it in com- 
mon with the Romans. But it was only by a part of the Jewish people 
that the Greek tongue and Greek learning were cultivated. The 
“ Herodians,” as they were called, wished to see Juda submitting to 
Roman rule. They were few in number, and the great body of the 
people was firm in its clinging to the peculiar customs of the Jews, and 
hated the name of the Roman. specially was this the case in Galilee, 
the Wales or Scotland of Palestine, the border land in which the people 
lived hardy and simple lives, and in which the fight against Rome was 
kept up to the last. There Judas, a native of the Eastern shore of the 
lake of Gennesareth, raised the standard of reyolt, and was put to death, 
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a martyr in the cause of his native land. In Galilee, the dialect of the 
land—Hebrew and Syriac mixed—continued to be spoken at the time of 
the birth of Jesus. One of the great religious parties, into which the 
Jews were at this time divided, took its name from the hatred of the 
Gentiles which characterised its members. The Pharisees, or Sepa- 
ratists, they called themselves. To have nothing to do with the 
governors of the land, or their soldiers, or the publicans, who collected 
their tribute, was the characteristic of the Pharisee. The Sadducees, 
or just-men, kept the Law, and, whilst they shared the national hatred 
of the Romans, they did not take every opportunity of showing it as the 
Pharisees did. 


The Pharisees were the largest party. Some of them, as Scribes, 
preserved copies of the ancient Scriptures. Some, the Lawyers, learned 
by heart and expounded to the people all the comments on the sacred 
writings which had been handed down by tradition. Sadducees and 
Pharisees were most influential in Jerusalem. In the valley of the Jordan 
dwelt a small number of people, who left the strife of parties and gave 
themselves up to contemplation. They had all things in common and 
lived in the greatest simplicity. Their dress was coarse, their meals 
were part of their worship. These people were called the “sect of 
the Hssenes.” 


Sadducees, Pharisees, Hssenes, these formed the main body of the 
Jews. Round them and among them moved the Roman soldiers and 
their followers, with the descendants of the Syrian and the Greek settlers 
of former days—idolators, whose touch was profanation and_ their 
presence a cause of horror to the Jew. 


This mixture of population, and the increased love of their own 
religion, which came to the Jews by contrast with the heathenism of 
their conquerors, are the ‘chief consequences of the changes of the 400 
years. 

One other change had been gradually made. Formerly, the Temple 
was the place in which the Jews worshipped ; but, during the captivity, 
and the long time of civil war, they had been accustomed to meet in 
other buildings for common worship. Out of this custom had grown 
the Synagogue worship. When Jesus was born, each town and village 
had its synagogue where worship was held once a week. Wherever ten 
men made themselves responsible for the service a Synagogue was 
opened. Lessons from the Law and the Prophets were read in the 
dialect of the land. Prayers were offered, and sermons or addresses 
were made. 
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This, then, was what the 400 years, about which the Bible is silent, 
had done for the Jews. They had been the subjects of one and another 
despotism ; and were now in the power of the great Roman Empire. 
They had been made by misfortune only the more doggedly attached to 
their national faith. Above all, there had been strengthened among them 
in those 400 years, a hope of the coming of a deliverer, a Messiah, who 
should confer great benefits on the Jewish nation. By dwelling on this 
hope and piecing together all the words of the prophets which seemed to 
encourage it, they had learned to believe that on his coming the Messiah 
would restore Israel to its former greatness, making it the ruler of all the 
nations of the earth. The harder the Roman rule bore upon them, the 
more eagerly did they cling to the hope that Christ would soon come, 
and that they would be set free from the yoke and raised to pre-eminence 
among the nations. 

What short summary of all these things can we write on the fly leaf 
between our Old and New Testament? Perhaps the best thing will be 
to make a table of events with their dates :— 


Events or JewisH. History rrom B.C. 445 to B.C. 4. 


B.C 

445 Nehemiah’s return to Jerusalem. 

833 Alexander the Great conquers Tyre. 

323 ?tolemy, Viceroy of Egypt. 

Pale) Antiochus the Great, the Syrian, conquers Palestine. 

175 Antiochus Epiphanes. 

168 Persecution of the Jews begins. 

167 Mattathias revolts. (During the persecution the Book of 
Daniel is composed, ) 

109 First mention of Pharisees and Sadducees. 


63 Pompey takes Jerusalem. 

37 Herod is King of Judea. 

17 Herod rebuilds the Temple. 

5 Birth of Jesus. (Some years before year | of our era.) 
4 Death of Herod. 


Lesson XVI. 


Tae Name AND ORDER OF ALL THE Books or tHe NEw 
TESTAMENT. 


“The Books of the New Testament.” We may ask about them the 
same questions that we asked about the ‘of the Old Testament. 
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First : How comes it that we have these books and no other? Who 
chose them from the rest of the writings and put them on the list? 


Where do we get these books? Suppose that some one were to say 
to us—“ There is no proof that all these books about which you make 
so much fuss are really what they seem to be. How do you know that 
some one did not make them up as Defoe made up Robinson Crusoe ?” 
How could we answer that? We should have to admit, at starting, 
that no one living has seen an autograph copy of any one of the books. 
We know that Magna Charta was signed, because the original is in 
existence. There is no such proof of the authenticity of the Gospels or 
the Hpistles. The earliest collection of New Testament books known is 
that which was discovered by Dr. Tischendorff in the monastery of St. 
Catherine, on Mount Sinai. It is thought to have been written about 
320 years after Christ. It is composed of more than 300 leaves of 
vellum, written over in columns of four on each page. It contains the 
whole New Testament, as we now have it, coming after some portions 
of the Greek Old Testament. In addition to the books which we now 
call New Testament books this, the oldest New Testament, has an 
Epistle of Barnabas and a fragment of the Shepherd of Hermas, two 
works of the age of the Apostles. A manuscript of somewhat later date 
is in the Vatican in Rome. 


In the Manuscript-Room of the British Museum you may see the 
third oldest New Testament. It is in a glass case in the middle of the 
room. It is called the Alexandrian Manuscript, because the Patriarch 
of Constantinople, by whom it was given to Charles I. of England, 
brought it from Alexandria. The manuscript contains the Greek ver- 
sion of the Old Testament and part of the New Testament, parts of 
Matthew and John being wanting. It has in addition to the Old and 
New Testaments, an Epistle of Clement to the Corinthians, some Psalms 
called Psalms of Solomon, and a Greek Evening Hymn. 


These three manuscripts contain the oldest form of the New Testa- 
ment. The oldest of them is no older than the middle of the fourth 
century after Christ, so that for a time, as long as that since the inven- 
tion of printing to the present time, we have no proof that we can touch 
and handle, of the existence of the New Testament. How do we know 
that the monks at the monastery did not make it all up? It is not very 
easy to give a short answer to questions of this kind. Let us take 
Robinson Crusoe as an example of a book which we know to have been 
made up. What do we notice about it? Defoe, in his other writings, 
admits that this is a novel—made up, that is. But if he had not done 
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so, we should have known that it, was not a story of an actual occur- 
rence, because, though there are many characters and places and events 
mentioned in it, none of them are spoken of by any one else. No one 
met Crusoe or Friday, or saw the ship come in, or found traces of their 
island and the house and plantations on it. The monks of Mount 
Sinai never claimed the New Testament as their work, so there is not 
that reason for supposing it to be a forgery of theirs. Then just the 
opposite of what has been said about Robinson Crusoe is true of the 
Gospels and Epistles. They are frequently spoken of in books which 
were written at, or before, the time of the earliest of our manuscripts. 
The Hpistle of Clement, which is bound up with the Alexandrine manu- 
script, is thought to have been written about 100 years after Christ. It 
mentions an Epistle of Paul to the Corinthians, one of the books of our 
New Testament. The Epistle of Barnabas, bound up with the Sinaitic 
manuscript, is, perhaps, not quite so old as the Epistle of Clement. It 
has no quotations from, or references to, the New Testament; but it 
mentions the name of Jesus, and gives some words of his which are not 
in the Gospels. The writings of what are called the Fathers, the early 
writers of the Christian Church, contain many references to books of 
Gospels, and Epistles of Apostles, with quotations of their words. The 
Vulgate, or Latin version, made by Jerome in the 4th century, and of 
which there are M.SS. as old as the 6th century, contains the New 
Testament in its present form. 

This is what might be said to any one who chose to call the New 
Testament a forgery. It can be traced back to the middle of the 4th 
century after Christ, and allusions to it are found in books written 
much earlier. Moreover, its statements are corroborated to some extent 
by writers of the early time, when the epistles were written. It is always 
a subject of surprise that a man like Jesus, whose life and death have 
been made the subject of so much interest, should not be spoken of in 
any Hebrew, or Greek, or Roman book of his own time. His disciples, 
however, were spoken of. They are described with much detail in letters 
of Pliny, whose account of them resembles their own account of them- 
selves in the Acts and letters of the Apostles. 

No scholar doubts that most of the New Testament books are authen- 
tic, that is, that they were written as real accounts of real things, so far 
as the writers could tell the facts of the case without mistake ; that in 
some of the oy we have real letters of Paul and other Christian 
writers. 

How did the selection and collection of them come about? We have 
seen that in the two oldest manuscripts there are letters which are not 
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to be found in our New Testament. Why are they not there? Who 
settled that they should be left out? We know that there were other 
accounts of the life of Jesus than the four Gospels, and that there were 
letters which are not included in the New Testament collection. Some 
selection would be sure to be made from these works—a selection of 
what men cared to keep—or what it best suited their views to keep. 
Lists, of what are called sacred books, have been found. The books 
included in them vary, some of those in our New Testament not being 
mentioned, and some books which we have not being included. The 
first collection was composed of books which people wished to read. 

Then Councils of the Church took the thing in hand. It must be 
authoritatively settled what books ought to be read. But the ought was 
simply the result of a belief that these books used to be read in the old 
time. The taste of one age settled the choice of the next age. ‘“ Were 
these the books which the early Church venerated? Then let them be 
settled by authority as the books which must be read by us.” That was 
the kind of reason by which the choice of certain books, and the omis- 
sion of others was decided. The decision was not always in favour of 
the same books. The Council of Laodicea, held in 380, gives a list of 
books of the New Testament, which contains all the books of our New 
Testament, excepting the Apocalypse. The 3rd Council of Carthage, 
held in the year 397 A.D., includes in its list all our New Testament 
books, giving as its reason for its selection the authority of the Fathers. 

Who chose the books which were to form the New Testament? In the 
first instance no one thought of a New Testament collection. Some of 
the early Christians preferred one story of the life of Jesus. Some liked 
another. The letters of the Apostles to the churches had in some cases 
been preserved. ‘These were treasured as especially valuable. Early 
Christians made collections of these books, which varied according to 
the preferences of the collectors. At last, Councils of the Church 
authorised the use of certain of these collections, and so, by implication, 
disowned the rest of them. 

What books did they reject? We have seen that some writings, which 
are contained in some of the oldest manuscripts now in existence, are 
not included in the Canonical list. There are other works called 
Apocryphal Gospels, which, written at various times, have not been 
admitted into the list of New Testament writings. They are very 
numerous, and for the most part they tell wonderful stories about the 
life of Jesus. Their use is, that they show the opinions which prevailed 
when the New Testament books were written, especially the ready belief 
in miracles, 
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The Greek Testament was not printed till A.D. 1515. 

For the real order of the books, the teacher is recommended to refer 
to Mr. Solly’s Notes for Lessons on The New Testament. They show 
that the order of books in the Table of Conteats is not the true order. 
For the purposes of ready reference— finding one’s place’”’—the Table 
of Contents of the New Testament may be elassified in this way :-— 

J. Historical Books. 


Gospels according to Matthew. \ “g 4 
ynoptic 


Mark. 
: Gospels.” 


Luke. 
Fourth Gospel (John). 
The Acts of the Apostles. 
II. Epistles ascribed to St. Paul (some wrongly). 
Epistle to the Romans. 
2 Epistles to the Corinthians. 
Hpistle to the Galatians. 
37. 5) 69) Wuphesians. 
47) Og, 2, & bilippians: 
i las ey ee OLOssrane. 
2 Epistles to Thessalonians. 
2. Epistles to Timothy. 
Epistle to Philemon. 
Hpistle to Hebrews. 
Ill. The Seven General Hpistles. 
Epistle of James. 
2 Hpistles of Peter. 
3 Epistles of John. 
Hpistle of Jude. 
TV. The Revelation of St. John the Divine. 

This classification will help any one in committing to memory the 
names of the books. They may be found easily by putting a question 
to one’s self. Jude? General pistle; one of the seven before Revela- 
tions. Ephesians? of Paul. 


Lesson XVII. 


Some THINGS WHICH IT 1s WELL TO BEAR IN MIND, WHEN wE READ 
THE New TESTAMENT. 


When we listen to what any one tells us, we think of something more 
than of the words which he uses. We think of the person who speaks, 
of his habits of mind, and his opportunities of knowing what he is 
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speaking of. If he is an Englishman, we learn to allow a little for hig 
praise of his own country. If he is an imaginative man, who sees every- 
thing as a picture, we try to get at the reality, which he makes so interest- 
ing for us. In the case of a low-spirited, melancholy man, we say, “Oh, 
he looks on the dark side of things. It may not be so bad as he says. 
When a man, who has been present at a battle, or an accident, speaks of 
it, we naturally pay greater attention to his words than to those of one 
who tells what he has heard. 

It does not always occur to us, that we ought to make some such 
allowance as this, when we read books. Some people think that, when 
once a statement gets into print, it is more to be trusted than it would 
be if it was spoken. “ We saw it—we read it in the paper,” they say. 
But books and newspapers are but collections of the words of men; 
and, whether they are spoken, or they are printed, words are what the 
men, who use them, make them. So, it comes to pass, that, in reading, 
it is necessary to think about the character and opportunity of knowledge 
of those who wrote what we read. ‘The Old and the New Testament Books 
are no exception to thisrule. | Some would tell us that they are, and that 
they differ from all the other books in the world in this, that God has taken 
special care of them, and has kept them from error. It is very difticult, if not 
impossible, to give any proofs of this statement. ‘These lessons of intro- 
duction to the Bible do not take it into consideration at all, but deal with 
the Bible as a collection of books, written by men, and which must be 
read with the attention which all books need, when they are intelligently 
read. Already some account has been given of the peculiarities of the 
thoughts of the Jews, who wrote the Old Testament; and, as Jews also 
wrote the greater part of the New Testament, it would seem as if the 
directions for reading one set of books would do for the other. That 
might be so, if it were not for the 400 years, which come between the two 
sets of writings. Four hundred years of a nation’s life, especially years of 
trouble and war, make a great change in the thoughts and feelings of the 
people. It is these things, together with some special cautions, called for 
by the books themselves, which we must bear in mind, as we read the 
New Testament. 

Some of them will apply to all the books of the New Testament—the 
Epistles and the Gospels—alike. ‘They are all the work of men, whose 
hopes, and prejudices, and opportunities of knowledge were of the same 
kind. We will speak of this subject, first of all, in its general sense, as 
it applies to our reading of the letters written by the apostles, and the 


gospels, or lives of Jesus. What have we to add to what we have already 


said about the Jews, as writers of books ? 
D 
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First: we must remember this fact: During the 400 years, which 
came between the writers of the last historical book of the Old Testament 
and the first book of the New Testament, the Jews had been in posses- 
sion of the Old Testament, not merely in parts, but as a collection of 
books. They had learned to look on it with the same reverence and 
affection that we have for the Bible now. They knew it, in the sense of 
having it in their minds, much better than we know the Bible. It formed 
the lesson book in the schools. It was the law book, and history book, 
and book of philosophy, and prayer book of the nation. More than this, 
it had come to be looked on as containing a declaration of the acts of 
God with respect to Israel. If we look at any of the writings of Paul, for 
example, we find that he knows the Old Testament better than we know 
it. We have to look for the passages, which he quoted off hand. He 
knows it better than we know Shakspere’s plays, or George Eliot's works. 
We quote them now and then. He can hardly dictate a sentence, that 
does not contain some phrase from Psalm, or Prophet, or Book of the 
Law. 

This intimate knowledge of the Old ‘lestament has made a change in 
the thoughts of the writers of the New. It made many changes, this 
most of all, it limited the range of the thoughts of the Jews. The 
Law and the commentaries of the Law contained all truth for them. It 
was, Just as if in these days some one living in London were to read 
nothing but his Bible, and to regulate his life by texts from it. For about 
100 years before the birth of Jesus, the Jews read much, and thought 
much about those books of the Old Testament, in which their future 
greatness under an anointed king was predicted. This thought filled all 
minds. Jesus and his disciples grew up in the midst of it, heard their 
fathers and mothers talk of it, and the words ‘‘ Son of Man,” “ Anointed,” 
“ He who was to come,’ are commonly used by them. We shall do well 
to bear in mind as we read the New Testament, that the writers of most 
of its books believed that the Law of Moses wonld endure for ever, and 
that a day was‘at hand when all dead Israelites would be raised from the 
dead, whilst those who were alive would be joined with them in anew end 
glorious Kingdom of God. 

Second. We must bear in mind this other fact: In the interval 
between the writing of the last book of the Old Testament, and the first 
book of the New Testament, the “ wall” which separated the Jews from 
the other nations of the earth had been broken down. We have seen 
how 100,000 Jews were carried captive into Egypt, and settled in 
Alexandria. There, they mixed with Greeks and Asiatic people, and 
learned that there were other ways of thought than those to which they 
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had been accustomed. They became Greek speaking Jews, Hellenists. 
Many of them established themselves at Jerusalem. In Alexandria, the 
Greek speaking Jews met with Greeks, who were students of philosophy, 
and inquired curiously into the thoughts and beliefs of the Jews, and 
from their communications with these people the Jews who spoke Greek 
learned a new way of explaining that hope of their nation of which we 
have spoken. The true worker in the restoration of the Jews to power, 
was to be, not a person, born in the ordinary course of things, but a word 
or thought of God which should take human shape and appear among the 
sons of men. A full account of this belief will be found in Mr. Solly’s 
Tntroduction to the New Testament, Lessons viii. and xix. 

Let us sum up the changes which 400 years had made in the thoughts 
of the Jews. 

1. They had learned to look in the Law, the Books of the Old 
‘Testament, for a special revelation of the will of God. Every letter 
of it was true, and would never be changed, every promise would be 
fulfilled they thought. 

2. One of these promises, the coming of one who should restore 
Israel to its ancient power, had taken great hold of the minds of the 
people. 

8. Some Jews, who reverenced the Law, had learned from the 
Greeks a different way of interpreting it. They did not think that it 
would be literally fulfilled, but that it would come to pass in some way 
of which the letter was an allegory. 

[The earlier chapters of Philo-Christus would greatly assist teachers 

in the attempt to answer for themselves the question :— What were the 
beliefs and hopes of the Jews at the time of the birth of Christ ? 


Lesson XVIII. 


Some THINGS WHICH IT 1s WELL TO REMEMBER WHEN WE Reap 
tHE New TESTAMENT. 


In the last lesson, we spoke of certain changes, which came over the 
minds and thoughts of the Jews during the interval between the Old and 
New Testaments, and of the need of bearing them in mind, when we read 
the New Testament writings. 

In this lesson, our special subject is things to be remembered, when 
we read the Gospels. 

It is necessary to make a distinction, in our thoughts, between the 
Gospels and the rest of the New Testament, because they are really 
distinct—separate kinds of writing. The Epistles are letters. It is 
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necessary that, if we would read them intelligently, we should know when 
they were written, who wrote them, to whom they were written, under 
what circumstances. Then, if we bear in mind the cautions given in the 
last lesson, we shall have the necessary materials for intelligent study. 
The Epistles call for the same kind of thought that we give to the letters 
of public men of any nation. We cannot compare the Gospels, which 
are really four lives of Jesus, with any of the lives of men, which are 
written in these days. If we read Matthew's Gospel, in the same mood 
of mind as that in which we read the Life of the Prince Consort, pub- 
lished during the last five years, we shall be sure to misread it. In 
reading the Life of the Prince Consort, we know that some of the 
materials have been supplied by the Queen, that some are contained in 
public speeches of the Prince, of which reports appeared in the news- 
papers, that some of the most important parts of the memoir are 
copies of documents in the Prince’s hand-writing. | We know that an 
editor has had all these in his possession, and has drawn up his story 
of the Prince's Life from them, and that he has done so with the 
knowledge that any great mistakes would be at once corrected in the 
Times or the other newspapers. Knowing all this, we read the Life with 
the feeling that we need not concern ourselves mainly with the accuracy 
of the story. The way, in which it is put together, and the readiness 
with which the critics, whose business it is to give an account of the 
book, will point out any errors, leave us free to read it with tolerable con- 
fidence in its accuracy in the main. If it does not contradict itself, and 
if it does not contain anything which we know to be incorreet, we read 
with the belief that it is the truth which we have given to us. 

This description of the way in which a Life, which we all have been 
reading just now, is written, would not at all apply to the way in which 
the Gospels were written. 

In the first place, that which forms the main part of modern biog raphy, 
the written material which the biographer uses, does not exist in the 
case of the gospels. There is nothing to show that Jesus ever wrote a 
letter to any one, or that he was the author of any book which was copied 
and circulated among his disciples. Not a line in his hand-writing enters 
into the material from which the Gospels were composed. ‘There is no 
such thing as a report of any speech made by Jesus, which can be com- 
pared with the reports of the speeches of our public men. There were 
no newspapers then, there were short hand reporters, but they did’nt take 
down his words. It follows that there was no such correction of the 
accounts of his words, as there is in the case of a speaker among us, who 
is at once set right by somebody if he says what is not true to fact; or 
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who at once sets rigit the reporter who represents him as having said 
what he really did not say. There is no mention of Jesus by his con- 
temporaries, the people who lived in Palestine in his day, and heard 
about his doings—so that we have not the opportunity of correcting one 
biography by another, as we often do now. 

All these things ought to be kept in mind when we read the Gospels. 
They are not the certified writings that all respectable biographies of 
public men are now. We are not, therefore, relieved from the necessity 
of suspicion as to the accuracy of the statements of the writers, as we 
are for the most part when we read modern books. When the life of 
Jesus came to be written, some 30 years after his death, it was from 
memory that it was written. ‘That 1s impossible, we might think, for with 
us the things which secure accuracy weaken memory by preventing our 
being obliged to use it; we make a note of a thing, and forget it, because 
we know we can trust to a note to remind us. We don't carry the history 
of our own time in our heads. It is in the newspapers. We can look it 
up at any time. In the East, at the time of Jesus, memory was stronger 
than it is now, for it was exercised. There is no difficulty attending the 
supposition that long speeches, striking incidents, the details of the life 
of their friend, might be clearly remembered by the disciples. No doubt 
many of them could repeat the Old Testament from beginning to end. 
Indeed it was called the Mzkra, that which is repeated or recited. This 
being so, it is usual to say, “the absence of documents does not matter 
much, the wonderful memories of the Jews enabled them to recite with 
unfailing accuracy, writings much larger than the Gospel accounts of the 
life of Jesus.” But those who say this, forget that this wonderful 
memory was used only in the preservation of documents. There was a 
book at the beginning of it, and that was faithfully handed down by con- 
stant repetition, as in the case of the Old Testament, the Koran, the 
collection of Buddhistic writings. We can hardly compare acts of the 
trained memory such as this, with the telling from memory by the 
disciples of things which they had seen, and words which they had heard. 
That would be a very different thing. 

Especially would it be different in this. The intention of the man, 
who repeats a book from memory, is to be verbally accurate. If he 
makes a mistake, some one else, who has learned the book, will correct 
him. There is always the original to start from, and form a test of 
accuracy. But, let us fancy the early Christians gathered round one of 
those, who still lived among them, and had seen Jesus, and could tell 
what he did, and what he said. He would be in the position of a tale- 
teller, who has an audience to interest and amuse. He must make his 
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narrative lively and spirited, and he will put in little touches of descrip- 
tion, to make things clear to the minds of those who listen, as a little 
girl, telling her doll the story of Jonah, which had just been told to her, 
said, when she came to the part about the three days in the fish’s belly, 
“Tt was n’t nice stopping in that lamp-oily place, was it, dolly?” A 
mother, who is telling an old favourite story to her children, never tells 
it the same twice together. Her aim is not accuracy, but interest. The 
comparison is not an unsuitable one, between a mother telling the old 
tales to her children, and the surviving friends of Jesus going over the 
story of his words and deeds for the delight of their disciples. To 
charm and instruct, not to give precise details of facts, is the object in 
each case. We must not let what we have heard of the wonderful 
memory of Hastern people mislead us when we read the Gospels. The 
conditions, under which the effort of memory is made, were not present 
in the case of the Gospels. There was no original to be handed down. 
There was little contemporary authority to correct; and the intention of 
the narrators cannot have been to give the very words, so much as to 
talk in a way, which would interest those, who so eagerly listened. 

We look at the story from the point of view of those who doubt its 
accuracy. Those, who listened to Peter or Matthew, and who collected 
their words, were disciples full of affection for Jesus, and of a hope of 
some great gain, which would come to them from his work. To hear as 
much as could be told about him, all he did, how he was treated, what 
he said, not to examine into the verbal accuracy of the report of his 
words would be their desire. 

We shall find it help us much to a true reading of the Gospels, if, as 
we read, we think of the circle of friends gathered round some one, babe 
had oad Jesus, listening to the tale, of which they never tired; and then 
of the time, when the last of these personal friends was gone, and being 
able to talk to him, and question him, and listen to his story no more, 
the disciples talked over what they had learned, one correcting another, 
and agreeing on some account, which was settled after much discussion. 

We may add to this thought the further one, that as some disciples 
had heard the version of one friend of Jesus, and some that of another 
friend, it came to be, that, as time went on, Gospels according to 
Matthew, or according to Mark, or Luke, or John, were written down, 
forming the basis of what we call the Gospels now. 

It is essential to any true understanding of the authority of the 
Gospels that we should remember, in this way, when and how they 
were composed. 


F. E. Minuson. 
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Bible at the first chapter of 2 Kings, or at chap | of Nahum, or at chap. 
| lof Judges. Some mistakes! Well, let us find some plan by which 
| we can’so learn the order as to know the place of the book from which 


\ 


_ the text is taken in Church at once, instead of losing half the Sermon 

\ while we are hunting out the text. 

__The.old order is kept so far_as the first five books are concerned :— 

I. Tae Penrtatevcn (the word means the case, or vessel, for five 
from its containing the five books of the Law) comes first. 


In our 
table of contents the books are called Books of Moses. That, how- ° 


: ever, is not a Bicawe account of them. Tia} pr evions s Ip esd the: way 
Cee 

| in-which they wergput’ tiéeetber has been“desenibed: “Their names 

are given, not in the Hebrew form, but from the Greek Bible :— 


Genesis. The book of the origin of man and of the Hebrew 
nation. 


Leviticus. The law of the priests, laws about offerings in sacrifice. 
Numbers. So called from the numbering of the people. 
Deuteronomy. A repetition of the Law, the story of the early history 
| told over again. 
/II. Historica, Booxs. The books called by the Jews the Earlier 
| Prophets, and by us the earlier Historical Books, come next, and 
then come, in our Bibles, other historical books :— 
i Joshua. The story of the conquest of Canaan by Joshua. 
 Sudges,and Ruth. A sketch of the times after the Conquest. 
} Samuels K continuation of this sketch to the end of the time of 
David. 
_ Kings, 2 books. The History of the Hebrews from David's death to 
the Bevastguoy of Jerusalem. 


Chronicles* Another History of the Hebrews from David till the 
Captivith” 


\ Exodus. The story of the departure of the Hebrews from Egypt. 
\ 


Ezra and Nehemiah. Books in which various stories of the Captivity 
and of the return from the Captivity, and the rebuilding of Jeru- 
salem are put together. 

Esther. A tale of the Captivity. 

‘III. Writrnes. Poems, collections of wise sayings, religious songs :— 
l' Job. Lot sf Le of ae ay 6x9 Md 

| Psalms. The Tenish Hymn Book wplleciads ep various sources, as 
our hymn books are. 

). Proverbs. The Jewish “ wise and witty sayings.” 

| \° Ecclesiastes. Meditations on life and its meaning. 


The Song of Solomon, a love poem, not written by Solomon. 
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IV. Tue Propueticat Booxs. We must bear in mind that propheti- 
cal does not mean predicting, or telling what is to happen, but 
preaching—speaking out. We should not be far wrong, if we called 
these the books of Jewish sermons :— | 
Isaiah. The speeches of a prophet who came forward during the 
wars of Syria against Judah. There are some narrative passage 
in the book. Chapters xl. to lxvi. are not the speeches of Isaiah) 


but of a prophet of the time of the Captivity. : 
Jeremiah. Speeches of a prophet who saw the fall of Judah. Wo 
Lamentations. Songs of mourning over the state of Judah any 

Jerusalem. € 
Ezehiel. Sermons and speeches of a prophet who was among i 

captives in Babylon. A 
Daniel. A book of a kind which was new to Jewish literature. . i 


fA, was written about 165 years B.c., and is to the Old Testame: 

what Revelation is to the New—a prophetic book in our sense / 

-l the word—foretelling. It had a great influence on the mind) 

the Jews before and at the time of the birth of Jesus. The Je 
put it among the Writings. Itis a poem, rather than a collects 

ios of speeches like the book of Isaiah. } 
Hosea, Joel, Amos, Obadiah. Oollections of sayings and speeches 
v4 prophetic men. ] 
Jonah. A Jewish novel. j 
Micah, Nahum, Habakkuk, Zephaniah, Haggat. Collections) 

| speeches made at critical times of Jewish history. 

Zechariah. Collections of writings of three prophets, who spoke; 
.} different times. ; 
Malachi. Speeches of an unknown prophet. 
How may we learn these, so as to remember their order? Commit! 


‘fin the mind so as not to be forgotten. It may help, in committing: 
|. memory, to keep before the mind the = | 
b 


list to memory. Say it every morning for a fortnight, then it will q 
| 


I. The Pentateuch—five books. 


II. Histories A 
Four Divisions...4 III. Poems and Hymns, and Proverbs—five boo 
IV. Books of prophesies or speeches, greater @ 

doh lesser prophets. 


Find the place in this way. Hxodus? “Oh, that’s the going out, 


~! the children of Israel from Egypt ; early book ; find that at the beg 
‘}\ning.”. Ruth? “ Carries on story of Judges.” Ezekiel? < Gre j 
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prophet ; comes after the poems.” Psalms? “ After Job; before Pro- 
verbs.” Esther? “Last of the history books.” Nahum? “Minor 
prong” Malachi? “Last book; can’t mistake about that.” Job? 
“ First of the poetical books.” Deuteronomy? “ Last of the five. 

‘ Ane Minor Prophets are the difficulty. Perhaps this bit of jingle may 


“help you to remember them :-— 


a 


Hoseas Joel, Amos, Obadiah, 
_» Sonah, no prophet, and out of place, 1 whe 

_- Micah, Nahum, Habak, Zephaniah, Pai 
a Followed by Haggai, with Zechariah, 


Ta Malachi, last book, closes the race, : 
‘ : “US IE f . A 0 
Lesson 4B (0) 


SoME THINGS, WHICH IT Ig WELL TO REMEMBER, WHEN WE 
READ THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


Now we know something of the history of the collection of writings 
which we call the Old Testament. We are able to find with ease any one 
of the books of which it is composed. There are one or two other 
things which we must learn before we can read the Old Testament intelli- 
gently. 

First: We must learn not to think too much about the divisions 
of the books called chapters and verses. In the original, there were no 
chapters, and no verses, and the sentences went on one after another as 
they do in a tale or a letter. When Jesus and Paul quote the Old Testa- 


| ment they don’t say, as we should, such a chapter-and such a verse; they 


mention the book or its.author;-Esaias-or David. There were however, 
in course of time, marks on the margin by which the passages to be read 
by the synagogue readers might be known. These larger sections were 
marked off into verses by a (:) at the end ofeach verse. These divisions 
were adopted in the edition of the Latin Bible of 1550 and in the 
Geneva Bible, 1560. They were copied in the Authorised Version of 
1611. In the original, these divisions did not break up tie text as they 
do in ours, so as to make it possible to take one verse apart from the rest. 
It is one of the faults of our Bible-reading that we do take verses by 
themselves, and think of them without reading the whole passage, and 
so getting the full meaning of the writer or speaker. -We-ought. to think 
not merely what-a man said, but..what-he meant when he said it. Sup- 
pose that.a letter which.comes-to~you from abroad: is divided into verses 


something in this way— 
1, We had a very rough passage. 2. We were afraid that we should 
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‘never see land again. 8. I thought of Sir Humphrey Gilbert's saying. 


4. It isas near heaven by. sea, as by land. 
If you goabout saying, “It is as near heaven by sea ashy land”—you leave 


out that which certainly belongs to the saying—that it was Sir Humphrey 


Gilbert's. This is an illustration of.a kind of spoiling of passages which - 
often comes by quoting single verses of psalms and prophetic speeches. 

~ Second: We must remember that the headings of pages, chapters and 
psalms are not in the original at all. ~Nor-are-the dates which you-will 
find.at. the head-of the pages of an English Bible, as on the second page 
of the Old Testament, B.C. 4,004. These are merely notes put in by 
the translators and printers. They are frequeutly wrong, as any one 
who reads the page or the chapter, may see for himself. Genesis xviii. 
7. “Abraham entertaineth three angels,” the verse says “ three men. 

Sometimes the heading expresses an opinion. Genesis iii. 6. “ Man’s 

shameful fall.’ The verse says nothing about man, the human race, that 
is, but tells how Eve and Adam disobeyed. Sometimes, the chapter- 
heading is-seriously-misleading, Revelations xxii. 18.‘ Nothing may be 


added to the-word.of God, or taken therefrom.”—The text, says,“ this 
<book,—the Book of Revelation. 


Third. We must keepin mind as we read, that all words printed in 
italics, this way—this book—are not in the original, but have been put 
in by the translators to make sense. Sometimes the words are not needed, 


- sometimes wrong words are put in. 


“ All Scripture 7s given by inspiration of God,” &c., is a passage which 
has been much misunderstood, because those who quoted it-to prove that — 
every..word in the Bible is true, and is given by.God, took the text out 
of its connexion, not caring to know what the writer meant to say;-and 
also’read the zs as if it were in the Greek, whereas the italics show that 
the is should be left out, if we wish to get the exact meaning of the 
original. 

In our reading, we must bear all these things in mind. For example. 
We are reading the ud Psalm. We look at the heading to see what the 
Psalm is about, and we find “The Kingdom of Christ; Kings~are 
exhorted*toacceptat.” We are in danger of supposing that that is part 
of the psalm, the explanation given by the writer. It is really just a 
fancy of the translator's. We find when we read the psalm, if we look 
at the reference, that it is based on some word of Nathan the prophet 
spoken to David, and that the Kingdom referred to, is that of Solomon, 
for whose coronation the psalm was most probably written. Yet.there 
are. expressions. in it, “Thou~art- my~son,.this. day~have-I begotten 
Thee,” for example, which we can hardly help applying to Christ—-by 
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each of the fingers separately and with all collectively. Had we no 
thumb, it would be as difficult to pick-up anything from the floor, as to 
eat with only one jaw. 

(3.) The power of grasping. We are able to grasp lightly or firmly 
because of the suppleness of the joints, the hollowness of the palm, the 
pressure of the thumb, and the varying length of the fingers. Were 
the fingers all equal in length, they could not fit exactly into the hollow 
of the palm, and the grasp would be less close and tight. 

ApPLIED Powsrs :—Beginning with these special powers, we have 
learnt to apply them in a vast number of ways.- We can pull, push, roll, 
catch, scatter, cut, saw, tie, dig, sew, write, play on musical instruments, 
cook food, &. No machinery could ever supersede the use of the hand. 
More than this, it is often used as an index of the mind, as in beckoning, 
pointing, clapping, clasping, wringing in anguish, shaking in friendship, 
folding in prayer. 

Prcuntak Uses in Scriprure:—To lift up the hands in prayer 
(Lev. ix. 22), or as a way of taking an oath (Gen. xiv. 22). To lift up 
the hands against one, means to rebel (II. Sam. xx. 21). To pour 
water on another’s hands was a sign of servitude (II. Kings iii. 11). To 
wash the hands was a declaration of innocency (Matt. xxvii. 24). The 
kissing of the hand was an act of adoration (Job xxxi. 27). To lean 
upon the hand was a mark of familiarity on the part of a superior (II. 
Kings v.18). To fill the hand, i.e. to put one in possession of new 
powers, was a term sometimes used to denote the consecration of a priest 
(Exod. xxviii. 41, “Thou shalt consecrate them,” but Hebrew is “Thou 
shalt fill their hand”.) The right hand was the symbol of strength ; 
geographically, the right hand signified the south, and the left the north ; 
for the Hebrews spoke as though they always faced the east. 

Morau Lessons :—(1.) The hand being so necessary and so useful to 
us, it is evident that we should be acting against nature, if we folded 
them in idleness, and never put them to a worthy task. “ Whatsoever 
thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might.” (Heel. ix., 10.) The 
need of industry in all our undertakings. 

(2.) Evidence of a wise Creator, who designed the hand as an instru- 
ment for our use. The accuracy with which the various movements of 
the fingers, when engaged in any complicated task, answer to the impulses 
of the directing will, and the indispensableness of such an instrument as 
the hand as servant to the mind, lead us to feel sure that it was fashioned 
designedly for our physical and mental benefit. If the human race had 
been born handless, it would not only have been in the greatest danger 
of disappearing through utter helplessness, but it would have been 
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entirely cut off from the realm of letters, art, and science. It seems 
clear, that hands, with all their wonderful capabilities, were purposely 
provided with a view to the future and expanding needs of the soul. 


Lesson IV. 


SLEEP. 


[Consult Dr. Bushnell’s “ Moral Uses of Dark things,’ Chapter I. 
“The Gift of Life,’ Chapter X.] 

Ask the scholars to tell the difference been a man awake and a man 
asleep. Let them describe the state of quiet unconsciousness, eyes 
closed, limbs relaxed, tongue still, senses dulled, the mind still active, 
but working with less energy and precision than when the man is awake. 
Let them state the differences, also, between day and night, the periods 
of nature’s working and sleeping ; aspects of eveniug, clouds dappled 
with rose colour, flowers closing, dew falling, mists rising, moon and 
stars shining. Meaning of sun-set and sun-rise ; ancient belief in a flat 
circular earth and vaulted sky. Histories of Galileo and Copernicus. 

PuysicaL Benrrits or SLEEP:—We spend one-third of our whole lives 
in sleep; a man thirty years old will have passed at least ten years in 
bed. He is constituted so as to need this amount of sleep ; for only by 
this means can his body be recruited, and his mind braced for work. 
After sleepless nights, we feel that our strength has been diminished, and 
our powers of mental concentration much impaired. Mysterious con- 
nection and interaction of mind with body. 

ARE THERE ANY DISADVANTAGES IN THIS ARRANGEMENT?—It is 
possible to suggest some drawbacks. Why should we be thus compelled 
to waste so much time in sleep? What astonishing progress in learning, 
in conducting business, and in every undertaking might we not make, if 
God had intended us to go straight forward without pause or hinderance 
for the whole of life. Had He made a concave sun, we might have had 
no night ; had he given us nerves of iron, and muscles of whalebone, we 
might not have needed any sleep. He has given us life, that we may 
discipline our powers ; but is He not defeating his own plans, when He 
compels us to spend so much valuable time in stupefaction? Again, 
night is not only a season of terrifying darkness ; it is the time when 
abominable crimes are committed, and when the innocent are not awake 
to defend their lives and dwellings. Ought not sleep, if once designed, 
to have been made absolute for all, for the robber and the victim alike, 
the guilty and the guiltless? Then the whole world, at certain fixed 


periods, might be wrapt in universal slumber and repose. 
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Moran Benerits or Steup.—tThese suggested deficiencies in the 
plans of Providence cannot for one moment be weighed against the great 
moral benefits which we derive from the nightly recurrence of these seasons 
of unconsciousness. We believe that, in this arrangement, God has done 
more than merely give us a means of replenishing our bodily and mental 
vigour ; he has designed our moral and spiritual good as well. For we 
must note that— 

(1) There is a distinct benefit in the very interruption of our tasks. 
We should be in the greatest danger of losing all consideration, charity, 
and patience in our dealings with our fellow-men, if we were not stopped 
often in our career, if we were never reminded that we borrow our 
strength, in little loans, from God, and that we owe everything to Him. 
Bad minds would hurry on remorseless and headstrong, if unchecked 
in their evil ways, and like a train, which cannot be stopped, would 
whirl themselves into destruction. 

(2.) Sleep is the great peace-maker. It is God’s truce in the midst 
of our evil passions. It softens our hatred, and brings us to our better 
selves. Who does not know the advantage of “sleeping upon” some 
meditated action, to counteract our rashness and impetuosity? 

(3.) The time for sleep is the time for reflection, when we ask our- 
selves the real value of the day’s labour. It is the time for serious self- 
examination, for sincere regrets, and righteous resolves. 

(4.) The alternations of day and night, of work and rest, afford a 
most valuable division of time. By them the year is divided into 365 
chapters, and as we wake each morning a new chapter is opened, a fresh 
opportunity afforded, another talent lent. It would be strange if we did 
not, now and then, determine that to-day shall be better than yester- 
day. Without such division of time, the records of history and of 
memory would be almost indistinguishable, and many of their best 
teachings lost to us for ever. 

(5.) As the night affords us knowledge of astronomy, and in the 
darkness we catch glimpses of far distant worlds, so does sleep afford us 
an intimation of other kinds of existence, and gives us sweet suggestions 
of immortality. For in sleep the soul is still active, it makes excursions 
into unknown realms, it seems to pass beyond body, space and time, and 
to hold converse once more with many who have gone forward to the 
unseen state. Many poets have spoken of sleep and her twin-sister death, 
so much alike do they appear. 

Thus does sleep modulate all our feelings, soften our asperity, sweeten 
our toil, and strengthen our whole moral and spiritual nature. (xod’s 
punishment in witholding this priceless gift from the conscience-stricken 5 
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“Macbeth hath murdered sleep.” Evils of too much sleep. Sloth, 
indolence, want of thrift. 


Lesson V. 
A LEAF. 


[ Take into the class-room five or six specimens of leaves; for example, 
oak, apple, garden laurel, rose, sweet-pea, primrose, grass. Consult 
“Voices from Nature,” chaps. 2 and 8; “Gift of Life,” part 2, chap. 4 ; 
Rey. J. Freeston’s Lesson on the Oak, Teacher's Manual, July, 1875. 
Any work on Botany-] 

Let the scholars describe, in their own words, the differences between 
the leaves shewn; the uneven or sinuated edges of the oak leaf; the oval, 
deep-veined and slightly-notched apple-leaf; the large, smooth, shining, 
tough laurel-leaf; the compound or pinnate rose-leaf; the compound 


leaf of pea, terminating in long tendrils; the long, tufted and wrinkled 
leaf of primrose; the pointed and parallel veined blade of grass. Let 


them describe the appearance of the trees or plants to which they severally 
belong, mode of growth, colour and form of flowers and fruit, uses, &c. 
The teacher will then direct their attention to the special structure and 
uses of the leaf, as distinguished from other parts of plants. If the 
scholars are fond of botany, this part may be extended so as to occupy 
two or three lessons. 

ExtTeRNAL Parts :—Stalk, stipule, and blade ; division of blade in 
exogenous plants into two symmetrical halves by the midrib, whence 
many veins proceed on each side, and form a net-work throughout the 
Substance of the leaf. In endogenous plants, as grass and wheat, the 
veins are straight and parallel. Growth of leaves from buds in which 
they have been beautifully and compactly folded. 

InteRNAL Parts :—Although leaves appear generally so thin, there 
is space enough between the upper and lower surfaces for the perform- 
ance of most important functions. A thin and colourless external skin 
lines the whole leaf; next below the upper surface are two or three 
layers of cells closely laid together, and fitted with colouring matter, 
which gives the green appearance to the leaf; below these are several 
layers of cells, differently shaped, colourless, and very loosely hanging 
together, with many gaps between ; and then the lower skin, in which 
are numerous little mouths (“ stomata,” visible only with the micros- 
cope), which can open and shut, and take in air. If these mouths are 
stopped, as by the threads of fungus in potato disease, the leaf cannot 
breathe, it will rot and die. 
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Tne last two verses of the seventh chapter tell us a good deal. The 
work of the Scribes was to expound the Jewish scriptures, especially the 
five books of the Law, and find therein divine directions for all the conduct 
of life. They taught nothing on their own authority, and never appealed 
to the authority of a man’s own conscience. Everything in their system 
was right or wrong according as it was commanded or forbidden in the 
Law supposed to have been written by Moses. But there were a great 
many cases, which this Law did not provide for, as well as a great many 
precepts, which could not be kept, owing to altered circumstances. How 
were they to get out of this difficulty? Why, partly by forcing the 
meaning of passages of scripture, partly by pretending that a supple- 
mentary “Tradition” had been handed down by word of mouth from 
Moses, and that this “‘ Tradition of the Elders,” as it was called, had the 
same authority as the written law itself. Thus it came pretty much to 
this: they often used their own judgment in instructing the people, but 
always pretended that what they said had the authority of Moses. 

Jesus from the first took higher ground, and spoke as one having 
authority himself. Moses had said “‘ Thou shalt not kill ;” he said “Thou 
shalt not be angry with thy brother.” It was not only the outward act of 
killing which was sinful, the mere internal feeling which might lead to it 
was wrong, and ought to be, and would be suppressed. This distinction 
is extremely characteristic of the teaching of Jesus. He wanted to get at 
the heart and make that pure and holy. He knew that God would see 
what people are thinking about; and so strongly did he feel the impossi- 
bility of a man’s being right with God while he was wrong with his 
brother-man, that he said “‘ even if you have come to the Temple to offer 
sacrifice to the Lord, and remember suddenly that you have a quarrel 
with some one, you are to leave your gift and go and make up the 
quarrel, and then come back, and offer your sacrifice.” he principle 
here is very like that expressed in one of the Epistles, (1 John iv. 20.) 
“He that loveth not his brother whom he hath seen, how can he love God 
whom he hath not seen.” 

In the same manner Jesus objected to all oaths; he wanted men to be 
able to trust a simple yes and no, and some very striking instances came 
under his notice of the way in which all straightforwardness and true 
sense of honour is lost when people once get the idea that their word is 
binding only when uttered in some particular form, (Matt. xxiii. 16-22) 
Still more emphatically did he oppose on his own authority the hard old 
law of retaliation, ‘An eye for an eye, and a tooth fora tooth.” He 
wanted his disciples to repay any injuries they might receive, simply by 
kindness; they were to remember that they were the children of a 
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heavenly Father; they were not to be content with being as good as the 
people about them, but to aim at absolute perfection. 

Now what was the secret of the confidence with which Jesus uttered 
these lofty precepts? Well might the Scribes anl Pharisees afterwards 

_ask him, *‘ By what authority doest thou these things?” Can we answer 

this question? Yes, we know this secret of the life of Jesus. He 
lived in constant communion with God. He knew that every word he 
uttered, every act he did, was dictated by the voice of God within him. 
He was not giving merely his private opinion, but saying what his con- 
science told him must be true. And he knew that his brethren had 
each a conscience like his own, and to this he appealed in his bold 
outspoken utterances ; bidding them judge for themselves what was right, 
while guiding their judgment by telling them plainly how things appeared 
to his clearer vision. But this was a kind of moral instruction which the 
people had never had before, and so they were astonished at his teaching. 

As the precepts of Jesus about not resisting injuries are often accused 
of extravagance, it may be well to note the peculiar circumstances under 
which they were delivered. It was much as if an English missionary in 
Central Africa were warning some native converts not to let ill usage 
provoke them ixto retaliation, which would only end in their destruction 
by over-powering force. The only possible chance for the early Christians 
was to “‘ overcome evil with good.” In modern civilised countries the 
spirit of the precepts still holds good, but certainly not the letter. We 
must not treat Christ as the Scribes treated Moses. 

The special point of this lesson is the authority with which Jesus 
taught, and its source in that voice of conscience, which we all possess. 


QuEsTrons on Lesson IV. 


(1) What was the work of the Scribes? How did they supplement 
their Law ? 


(2) What astonished the people in the teaching of Jesus? What was 
the source of his authority ? 


(8) Give instances of the way in which Jesus improved upon the 


earlier legislation, and point out what is specially characteristic 
of his teaching. 


Lesson V. 
Read Luke iv., 16-82; Matthew xiit., 52-538 ; Mark vi, 1-6. 


NOTES ON THE TRANSLATION. 
Luke iv., 17. The “book” was a long parchment roll. Esaias is the 
New Testament form of the name Isaiah; so Elias for 
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Elijah, and Eliseus for Elisha, verses 25-27. A special 
“Lesson” was appointed for each Sabbath, as now in 
the Church of England. See Is. Ixi, 1, 2. 


r 20. © Minister” here means attendant. The preacher always 
sat while he spoke. 

* 25. Comp. | Kings xvii., 1-16. 

‘, Oomp. 2 Kings v, 1-14. The teacher should read these two 


passages himself, so as to understand and be able to 
explain the allusions; but they will hardly do for the 
class to read. 

Matt. xiii., 57. Read ‘‘ And they stumbled at him,” that is, these facts 
about his birth and family were like a stone, which 
tripped them up. So in Mark. 

[Compare Bible for Y. P., Vol. V., pp. 299-808. | 


Arter Jesus had been teaching for some time at Capernaum, and in the 
neighbouring parts of Galilee, he felt it his duty to go to his native place, 
Nazareth. It is easy to understand his reluctance to go there sooner, at 
least any lay-preacher cr young minister will understand it. And Jesus 
knew something of the character of his fellow-townsmen. However, 
difficult as the task might be, duty called him to it; his own people had 
a claim on him, and a right to have his Gospel presented to them. So 
he went ; and the account of his visit will help us to realise his general 
method in other synagogues. After prayers had been said, a portion of 
the Law was read and expounded, perhaps by some scribe after his own 
fashion. ‘Then a portion of the prophets had to be read ; and Jesus 
stood up, and signified his wish to be the reader. The roll was handed 
to him; and he read the well-known passage from Isaiah, stopping 
apparently when he felt that the next words were not applicable to his 
subject. He then sat down to preach, as it were, from his text; and every 
one’s curiosity was strained to the utmost. What he said is not given us 
at length ; but we shall not be far wrong in supposing that he preached 
his gospel as in other places. He would say, ‘ Che kingdom of heaven 
is at hand; all these glorious promises contained in the old prophets are 
about to be fulfilled ; God is ready to do his part, and is only waiting for 
you. Repent, therefore, and show yourselves worthy of being the chil- 
dren of a heavenly Father; be not content with what was said to them of 
old, but strive to become perfect, as He is perfect.” 

Something like this would be the “ gracious words which proceeded 
out of his mouth ;” but they only made the people wonder. ‘* Who is 
this?” they would ask ; “who is thus setting himself up as an authority?” 
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“Why he’s only the son of our friend Joseph here, the carpenter. He was 
only a carpenter himself a little while ago, and now what is he? They 
may think a great deal about him in Capernaum; but we know all about 
him here, and are not to be so taken in. At any rate, if we are to believe 
all he says, he must do some of the mighty works we have heard of his 
doing at other places.” What exactly followed is not quite clear. Luke’s 
account is rather confused; but Jesus evidently uttered what was already 
a proverb in Israel, saying ‘‘ No prophet is accepted in his own country,” 
and then he showed from two well-known stories out of their Scriptures that 
the prophets of old had often been sent to bless strangers rather than their 
own countrymen. This way of putting the matter greatly enraged his 
hearers ; they would not stand such presumption any longer; and Jesus 
was in some danger of losing bis life. But it is not likely that they really 
wished to kill him; and without supposing there was any miracle, it is 
easy to imagine that his friends managed to get him away. What a ter- 
mination, however, of his visit to his native place, of his attempt to 
preach his gospel to those who had known him as a child! 

Probably one of the things which so offended his townsmen was Jesus 
comparing himself to the old prophets; but this character of a prophet is 
exactly what he did assume, and in which he was fast being recognised 
by the people at large, as had been the case with John the Baptist. This 
simply means that Jesus felt he had a message from God to deliver 
to the world and that the people believed him to be inspired. But 
this position of a recognised prophet gave Jesus much more power than 
a great modern preacher has. The whole Jewish Law and constitution of 
the State had been established by prophets, who said that such and such 
things were what the Lord desired, and the people had acted accordingly. 
And now the people were quite willing to fcllow any leader, and take any 
political action he required, if they only believed him to be a true prophet. 
They were in an excited state, longing for such a leader. But even fellow- 
townsmen were not going to take zm as one. 

The accounts in Matthew and Mark do not give us the details which 
appear in Luke, but the central fact appears in all three, and is one we 
may be sure is historically correct. Jesus was utterly rejected in Naza- 
reth, his native place; and this was to be a fore-shadowing of his 
rejection by his native country. And it is quite evident from other 
passages, which the teacher can look up (Matt. xii., 46-50; Mark iii, 
20, 21, 81,-85; Luke viii, 19-21; xi, 27, 28.) that Jesus never got 
much help from members of his own family, but rather found their solici- 
tude a hindrance from which he had to free himself. This must have 
been a heavy trial to so affectionate a nature.. 
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The special moral hardly needs pointing out. We are often far too 
slow to recognize the superior merits of our familiar acquaintance ; and 
if they are preferred before us, sometimes a wicked envy makes us 
think or do very wrong things. And we are not always ready to encourage 
the spiritual strivings of members of our own family and anxious to help 
them to do God’s work. Often the home influence is thrown entirely into 
the scale of worldly prudence. 


QUESTIONS ON Lesson V. 


(1.) Describe the visit of Jesus to Nazareth, mentioning (a) what he 
read from the Jewish Scriptures ; (b) what he probably said by way of a 
sermon ; and (c) how his words were received. 

(2.) What made his fellow townsmen so angry with him ? 


(3) What character was he assuming in the eyes of the people, and 
what authority did this imply ? 


Lesson VI. 
Read Matt ix., 9-17; Luke vit., 86-50. Text Luke vii., 47. 


Notes ON THE TRANSLATION. 

Matt. ix., 9. ‘The “receipt of custom” means the tax-office, a place where 
people had to come to pay certain tolls or duties. It 
was the business of Matthew to receive these tolls on 
behalf of the Roman government; hence he was called 
a “ publican,” or tax-gatherer. 


o 18, Read “ For I cawe not to call righteous men, but sinners,” 
omitting “‘ to repentance.” 
we 17. Read “skins” instead of “bottles ;”’ wine was kept in 


large leathern bags. 

Luke vii., 40. ‘ Master” means ‘‘ Teacher” or “ Rabbi,” a title fre- 
quently applied to Jesus by those who wished to be 
respectful without committing themselves to anything 
more. 


[Comp. Bible for Y. P., Vol. v. pp. 251-266.] 


If Jesus was rejected by the respectable Jews of Nazareth, it was very 
different with another class of people, those who are spoken of in the 
Gospel as *‘ publicans and sinners.” ‘The Jews were very strictly organised 
into local religious communities, and were bound to attend their syna- 
gogues regularly and hear their Law read, and to keep all the minute 
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regulations which the Scribes expounded to them. Those who would 
not do this were soon turned out of their community and treated just as 
if they were Gentiles 7¢. not Jews atall. We have had something very 
similar in connection with Methodism and Scotch Presbyterianism, and 
wherever there has been a sharp line of division between those who are 
members of the ‘ clerical,” and those who are not. The orthodox Jews 
classed ell the rest of the world together as “sinners” and held them- 
selves completely aloof from them, in particular, never taking any meal 
in their company. And there was one class of sinners whom they detes- 
ted above all others; these were the “ publicans,” @. e. the tax-gatherers. 
The Romans carried on the government, and of course collected and 
spent the revenue, just as we do now in India; and this revenue was 
farmed and collected in a very oppressive manner, just as it is done, and 
bas been done for centuries, in Turkey. It was natural enough that the 
Jews should feel very bitter towards any members of their own race who 
were willing to act asthe underlings of the hated Gentile rule, and who 
often resorted to fraud and violence to make their office more profitable. 
They did not show their bitter feeling by any open hostility, for the 
Roman power was irresistible, but they could at any rate avoid the small- 
est voluntary intercourse with such people. 

It was therefore, completely |:caking away from all established usage 
when Jesus actually invited Matthew to come home and dine with him, for 
this appears to have been the nature of the invitation. Probably Jesus 
had noticed how attentive this man, and others of his class, were to his 
discourses, how they seemed to feel the truth and power of his words and 
to long to mingle with his disciples, and yet held back, knowing the 
abhorrence with which all strict Jews regarded them. Jesus was deter- 
mined to break down this rigid barricr; he felt that his mission was to 
scek and to save that which was lost; those that were sick needed a phy- 
sician ; he was come to call, not righteous men, but sinners, to repent and 
prepare for the kingdom of heaven. And he knew that the way to fulfil 
this mission was to treat these “‘sinners” as fellow creatures, as of his 
own flesh and blood, as brothers and sisters, though frail and erring. 
They could not have been pleasant society for him, and his own chosen 
disciples must have been greatly annoyed at first at his eating with them, 
and quite at a loss how to defend their master’s conduct before the Phar- 
isees; but the great love of Jesus for all his people, and his devotion to 
his duty overcame all these obstacles. 

The beautiful story in Luke gives us another picture of the attitude of 
Jesus towards sinners, and it is one which a teacher will find easy to 
impress upon the memory of scholars. There is the host, a strict 
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Pharisee, confident in his own righteousness, who has invited Jesus to 
bis house, but has shown him no special honour, nay, not even ordi- 
nary civility; for guests were always offered water to wash their feet. 
There are other guests, as we see from verse 49; and among them Jesus 
reclines in the usual Eastern fashion, his head towards the table, his feet 
away from it, a position which enables the woman to approach him as 
she does. The Pharisee no doubt shows what he is thinking of by his 
countenance ; and we may imagine a very awkward silence, broken at last 
by the words of Jesus. This little parable is a good example of his 
method of first securing people’s assent to a principle, and then letting 
them see the application of it. The principle here, when fully developed, 
seems to be: all sin shall be forgiven to the truly penitent, and this 
woman’s true penitence was shown by her love which had been kindled 
by the conduct of Jesus towards her class. This conduct was like a 
creditor frankly forgiving a heavy debt (instead of making a slave of the 
debtor, as the law allowed) ; it aroused all the better side of the sinner’s 
nature, her faith, hope, and love; she longed to cut herself off from the past 
and lead a different life; and her action proving the sincerity of her 
conversion, Jesus says, “ Thy faith hath saved thee ; go in peace.” 
QuEstTions oN Lesson VI. 
(1) Explain fully why it seemed so strange for Jesus to ask Matthew 
to a meal at his house. 
(2) What motives impelled Jesus to act in this way ? 
(8) Give an account of what happened in the house of Simon, the 
Pharisee. 


Lesson VII. 
Read Matt. wii., 1-16 ; Luke vi., 1-16. Text Matt. wii., 11-12. 


Norrs oN THE TRANSLATION. 

Matt. xii., 4. The shew-bread consisted of twelve sacred loaves which 
were placed on a table in the Temple, Lev. xxiv. 5-6. 
For the story of David see I Sam., xxi., 1-6. 

6. Read “Is a greater thing than.” 

7. Read “I desire mercy.” 

» 15. Read “ And many followed.” 

Luke vi., 1. It is doubtful what date this means, and the best MSS. 
simply say “ on the Sabbath’’, so read that. 

9, Read “ I ask you, is it lawful.” 

» 12. Read “The mountain”, showing that he often went there. 

[Comp. Bible for Y. P., Vol. V., pp. 274-280. ] 


P] 
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At first there was no open opposition between Jesus and the Pharisees. 
Many of them were most earnest, zealous people, trying very hard to do 
what they thought was right. Their greatest fault was their unwilling- 
ness to learn from one who would teach them new and higher truth 
about what was right. In this, they were very like some of the most 
bigoted and narrow-minded christians of the present day. So Jesus, 
who had a glorious new Gospel to preach, and who found his inspiration 
in living communion with God (Luke vi., 12), not in poring over the 
ancient Law, gradually came to oppose them more and more, and in 
virtue of his growing prophetic authority, was fast becoming a formidable 
antagonist. The Pharisees, therefore, began in every possible way to 
“throw out things’ against him, and to try and discredit him with the 
people. “ Why did not he and his disciples fast on the appointed days, 
as they did, and as the disciples of John the Baptist did?” (and as 
Roman Catholics and High Churchmen do now.) Jesus answered that 
fasting should be the sign of natural grief, not a formal and artificial 
ceremony. Next they held up their hands in horror when Jesus sat in 
the company of “sinners.” Jesus replied that it was the sick who 
needed a physician. They then got hold of a still stronger case against 
him. Hehad broken the Sabbath. We see something of Sabbatarianism 
now, but it is nothing to what existed then. The most ridiculous rules 
were laid down as to what was lawful and what not. You might not 
eat an egg which a hen had laid on the Sabbath. At the beginning of 
the Maccabean revolt, some 150 years before this time, a large band of 
Jewish soldiers allowed themselves to be slaughtered without resistance, 
because it was the Sabbath day. In the present case, the disciples of 
Jesus are not accused of stealing the corn, for their plucking a few ears 
was allowed by the Law, but of doing some work, preparing food on the 
Sabbath. The reference to David is simply to show that their great 
national hero had supplied himself with food in a way forbidden by their 
Temple regulations. If their act and those of the priests were justifi- 
able, there must be something greater than the Temple and its Sabbatical 
rules ; and Jesus boldly proclaims the principle that the Son of Man is 
lord of the Sabbath day, or as he elsewhere puts the same principle, 
“the Sabbath was made for man, not man for the Sabbath.’ 

Another case occurred when Jesus was teaching in a synagogue.’ He 
evidently possessed some healing power which we cannot fully under- 
stand, tho’ very similar powers have been displayed by other religious 
leaders. Anyhow, a man who had something the matter with his hand, 
believed Jesus could cure it, and asked him to do so on this Sabbath day. 
And Jesus did exercise his power, whatever it may have been, in spite 
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of its being the Sabbath, and justified his conduct with his usual incisive 
reasoning, the ‘fruit of his firm grasp of fundamental religious prin- 
ples. 

This is no occasion for going into the general question of the 
miracles. The Pharisees present do not seem to have regarded the cure 
as involving the exercise of supernatural power, and neither need we do 
so. The point is Jesus’s violation of tke sabbath. They were enraged at 
this, and withdrew to take measures to ensure-his destruction, just as a 
bank director, who will not take in Monday’s newspaper, because it is 
printed on Sunday, may nevertheless, be guilty of a felony that brings 
untold misery on thousands of innocent houses. Jesus withdrew to take 
counsel with his heavenly Father in a night of solitary prayer. 

According to Luke it was just after this incident that Jesus selected 
twelve from among his disciples to form a sort of inner circle to be more 
regularly with him, and learn all he could teach them. The choosing of 
the Twelve certainly took place sometime about this juncture, though 
they were probably not called Apostles till after his death, nor does it 
appear that they were given any authority over the rest of the disciples. 

Questions on Lesson VII. 
(1.) Account for the growing hostility between Jesus and the 
. Pharisees. 

(2.) Mention three or four charges which they brought against him 
and the replies made by Jesus. What was the exact offence 
the disciples were accused of committing in the cornfield ? 

(3.) When the two parties left the synagogue, what did each do? 


Lesson VIII. 
Read Matthew vi., 5-15 ; vit., 7-11; exvitt., 21-35. 


ot ft 
tt f fe 
NoTES ON THE TRANSLATION. ”) ye ; 
fe } 
Matt. vi., 6. Omit “ openly” fi: 


11. Some critics would read“ Give us to-day to-morrow’s bread” 
or “bread for the coming day.” 

12. Read “ As we also have forgiven our debtors.” 

13. Omit all after “evil,” which perhaps should be “ the Hvil 
One.” 

xvill., 24. Ten thousand talents of a certain weight, and its value 

would depend on whether talents of silver or gold are 

meant, but in either case it would be an enormous sum, 


7) 
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xviii. 25. This was the old law of debt in almost all ancient states. 

» 26. “Worshipped” simply means “ prostrated himself” after 
the fashion still prevalent in the Hast, and this is all that 
is meant when the Gospels speaks of people “ worship- 
ping” Jesus. 

» 34. “'Tormentors ”’ here apparently means “ gaolers,”’ who would 
be employed to torture prisoners whenever it was 
thought that something could be got out of them by 
that means. 

» 935. Omit “ their trespasses.” 


[Comp. Bible for Y. P., Vol. v. p. 832-342. | 


THE circumstances described in the last lesson suggest very forcibly the 
question, What was to sustain Jesus amid the opposition that was grow- 
ing up against him? Was the support to come from any organised 
body of earnest, religious people? No; all such belonged to, or were 
under the control of the Pharisees. Were any political leaders likely to 
take him up? No; the party of the Sadducees, who were at the head of 
the Jewish state, were thoroughly worldly-minded and impervious to 
spiritual influences ; and as for the Romans, and those who went with 
them, they looked upon all religion with equal indifference, and simply 
kept themselves ready to crush any movement which savoured of rebellion 
against their authority. What remained? Why, a vast crowd of com- 
mon people, those who did not attend the synagogue regularly, and who 
had given up all attempt to fulfil every detail of the law; those who were 
“sinners” in the eyes of the Pharisee, and who were really more or less 
sinners in a moral sense; and those who were not Israelites by descent at 
all, but had learned to believe in Israel’s God, and were willing enough 
to enter His kingdom, if the terms were not too hard for their acceptance. 
There the preaching of Jesus found most acceptance, “the common 
people heard him gladly ;”’ and, as far as we can learn, it was from their 
ranks that he drew his most faithful followers. But only a very few were 
really faithful ; the multitude was fickle as usual ; and the people who 
had not been leading particularly good lives up to that time would find 
it no very easy matter now to live up to the righteousness which Jesus 
demanded. Hven among the faithful disciples, none really shared his 
spirit, and could give him much help and counsel. Where, then, could 
Jesus look for support? Only to God. Never was man placed in a 
more lonely position; yet he was not alone, for the Father was with him. 
Of course this is just a matter on which we cannot expect to have much 
information from the Gospels ; it concerns his inner life, which was not 
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open to the disciples’ inspection; and Jesus preierred retiring to a lonely 
spot for his communion with God; but still the number of the times, and 
the importance of the occasions, when the Gospels tell us of his praying, 
show what a deep impression his conduct in this respect made upon the 
minds of the disciples.” 

We may be sure, then, that all that Jesus said on the subject of 
prayer was founded on his own personal experience. He says so conti- 
dently, “ Ask, and ye shall receive,” because he knew that every time 
he had asked he had received. Not that he had always been given 
what he had asked for. His life was full of disappointments ; and we 
may be sure that many a prayer was not answered in the way he longed 
for. But the prayer was answered, something was received ; and Jesus, 
like Paul, ever found the grace of God sufficient to his need. This was 
his stay and support. 

We have, therefore, especial reason for attending to all that Jesus 
teaches his disciples about prayer. We should take the “ Lord’s Prayer,” 
not as if there was some sacred charm in those particular words, but as 
a model for all prayer; “ After this manner,” we are told.to pray. And 
there are two special points we may now notice. The first is, that we 
cannot pray sincerely for anything that we are not willing to work for. 
It is idle to pray “ Thy kingdom come,” unless we are ready to work for 
that kingdom. There is no meaning in praying for daily bread, unless 
we are willing to work honestly and industriously for it. All such 
prayer is essentially asking God’s help to work His will. The second 
point is that we can only hope to be forgiven as we forgive others. 
Jesus is most explicit and emphatic on this point. If we do not forgive 
those who are sorry for having injured us, if we reject any honourable 
offer of conciliation, and use our superior strength to crush a fallen foe, 
we are in no frame of mind to receive God’s forgiveness. He cannot 
let His love and grace flow freely to those who will not imitate His own 
love and mercy. ‘The parable of the two debtors is not to be taken as 
accurately representing the whole subject of divine and human forgive- 
ness, but only as illustrating the utter baseness of soul, the utter unfitness 
to be kindly treated, of one who can act towards his fellow-man so dif- 
ferently trom the way in which he prays God to act towards him. 


Qurstions on Lesson VIII. 
(1). Why was it so difficult for Jesus to find belp and support among 
his countrymen ? 


* Comp. Luke ii., 21; v.16; (Mark 1, 39; Vie, 46; Matt. xiv., 7B) i Luke vi. 12; 
ix, 18, 28; xi. 1; xxii, 41, 42; (Matt. xxvi. 36, ff; Mark. xiv., 32 if); Luke xxiii, 34, 45. 
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we 


(2). Where did he find the source of his strength? Where does he 
speak with special authority on the subject of prayer ? 

(3). How does Jesus illustrate the necessity of forgiving others before 
we can hope to be forgiven by God? 


i Lesson TX. 
Read Luke aviti., 9-14 ; av., 11-82; Text Luke av., 18-20. 


Nores ON THE TRANSLATION. 
Luke xv. 12. “The portion of the estate’ is what is meant. 

S 16. “ Husks”’ these were carob-pods, long, flat, brown pods, 
full of a sweetish mealy pulp. They are still sometimes 
eaten by human beings, in times of scarcity, and called 
St. John’s bread. 

A 22. Read “ Bring forth quickly a robe, yea the best, and put.” 


[Comp. ‘Bible for Y. (P., Vol. V., pp. 314-322 ; Teachers’ Manual, 
Nol. TLE ps. 19.7 


The parable of the Prodigal Son is so full of the deepest spiritual 
wisdom that it is often difficult to know which of its many lessons should 
be made prominent, but in connection with the life of Jesus it must 
be taken as illustrating the attitude of the “sinners” and the Pharisees 
respectively towards the kingdom of God. We find that the opposition 
Jesus encountered came in the first instance from the strictly religious 
part of his countrymen entirely, and it is not altogether easy to understand 
how the mere fact of his preaching a loftier morality and a more spirit- 
ual faith than they had been accustomed to should arouse so bitter a 
hostility. How was it that his glorious gospel did not produce a differ- 
ent impression upon them? Why did they leave it to “the common 
people,”’ especially “the sinners,” to welcome him as a great prophet, and 
enrol themselves as his disciples? Alas, why was it just the same when 
John Wesley began his work ; why were he and his followers persecuted 
and turned out of the Hstablished Church, and compelled, sorely against 
his will, to become Dissenters? Why were the early successes of 
Methodism almost exclusively among people who had been “ sinners,” 
often of avery degraded type? The answer seems to be very similar in 
each case. The Pharisees were thoroughly satisfied with themselves, and 
their own system, and the thing of all else to which they objected, was for 
someone to come and show how unsatisfactory were their lives and their 
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doctrine. They gave themselves an immense deal of trouble to observe 
all the details of the Law, and everything prescribed by the tradition of 
the Hlders, they took care that the people generally should see them do 
this; and they looked in return for a great deal of credit with the 
people, besides expecting God to be extremely pleased with them. And 
those who are so well satisfied with themselves, generally are very hard 
upon all who are not equally respectable, and can seldom see any redeem- 
ing virtues in those who do not conform to the usages of decent society. 
So it was with these Pharisees. They “trusted in themselves that they 
were righteous, and despised others.” 

It would, therefore, cause them the bitterest mortification to find this 
new prophet of Nazareth setting up a righteousness higher and deeper 
than their own, and to see how his power was spreading among 
masses of people over whom they had never won any influence for good. 
With an angry sneer they accused him of pandering to the popular 
taste ; he would eat with sinners, if they kept a good table; he was a 
glutton, and a wine-bibber! In sullen rage they held aloof from any 
rejoicing over the recovery of the lost sheep of Israel, and refused their 
share in the joy in heaven over one sinner that repenteth. 

The parables selected for reading afford. striking illustrations of this 
state of mind ; and the story of the Prodigal Son likewise helps us to 
realise what Jesus felt about the relation between a sinner and his God. 
Let the teacher take care that his class does not take this parable simply 
as the story of a young ne’er-do-well, who, after going away and spend- 
ing all his money enjoying himself, was glad to get back into a comfort- 
able home as soon as he began to be in want. The point to impress, 
and it will need some impressing, is the genwine penitence of the prodigal, 
as shown in his asking for admission into the old house as a hired ser- 
vant, so strongly did he feel his unworthiness to be received as a son. 
It needs nothing but this heartfelt repentance to ensure the forgiveness 
and draw forth the love of God ; this is the coming to life again after 
being dead, which is so fit an occasion for gladness. But the servant 
(verses 26, 27) did not understand this ; he thought the fatted calf had 
been killed merely because a fond parent had received his son home safe 
and sound ; and still less was it understood by the elder brother, whose 
mind was far too full of a sense of his own merits, and of the sinfulness 
of his father’s younger son, for there to be any affectionate rejoicing 
over the recovery of a brother. No wonder Jesus found few disciples 
among the Pharisees. 7 

QUESTIONS ON Lesson IX. 

(1). What was the great fault of the Pharisees, which made them so 

unwilling to learn of Jesus, and so hard on sinners ? 
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(2). Relate the parable of the Pharisee and the Publican. 
(3). How does the parable of the Prodigal Son illustrate the relation 
between Jesus and his hearers? 


Lesson X. 
Read Matthew xv., 1-20; Mark vit., 1-5 or 1-23). 
Text, Matthew xv., 10, 11. 


NorTes ON THE TRANSLATION. 
Matt. xv., 1. Read “ Scribes and Pharisees from Jerusalem.” 
a 5, 6. Read “ Profited by me; he shall not honour his father 
and his mother. Thus have ye made the law of God.” 
‘5 7. Hsaias, Greek for Isaiah. 
[Comp. Bible for Y. P., Vol V., pp. 852-363. | 


Tue time at length came—probably after Jesus had been preaching for 
several months—when the attention of the leading men at Jerusalem 
was attracted to this Galilean movement ; and it was thought advisable 
that some of their number should go down and examine into it. So 
certain Scribes and leading Pharisees of the capital, representing the 
party which was so strict in observing the Jewish sacred Law and 
all the regulations which had grown up around it, came to see what 
Jesus had taught, and whether his disciples were strict in obeying all 
these commandments. They found that the spirit of the religion which 
Jesus was preaching was entirely antagonistic to their own; one or the 
other must give way. Their religion essentially consisted in the per- 
formance of an enormous number of trifling ceremonies, which had to 
be observed for no other reason than that they were commanded. The 
religion of Jesus essentially consisted in establishing a relation between 
man and God, in which man is a trustful, obedient child, who obeys the 
divine voice in his own soul ; and God is a loving Father in heaven, who 
is constantly speaking to his children, telling them their duty and helping 
them to do it. Such a religion as this, if it once fairly entered into and 
took possession of men’s hearts, would annihilate the mechanical cere- 
monialism of the Pharisees ; and they, seeing this, began to oppose it 
with all their might. They asked Jesus why his disciples did not keep 
the tradition of the elders, and, as a test question, why they did not wash 
their hands before and after meals. | Now we must understand that no 
question of what we call cleanliness was involved here ; it is a very 
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important thing to wash not only our hands but our whole bodies, as 
often as they need it; cleanliness in this sense is said to be next to god- 
liness ; but it is something entirely different from this of which the 
Pharisees were thinking. Their Law and oral traditions enumerated 
the several things which made a person “ unclean ”; if a dead insect fell 
upon you, if you walked over a grave, if you jostled against a Gentile in 
the market place, or if any one of a thousand other things happened, 
this made you “unclean” in their sense; and you must wash before 
eating, and four whole chapters in one of their law-books are devoted to 
describing how this washing must be done. Jesus does not condescend 
to reply directly to the question why his disciples did not observe all 
these rules, but he turns upon the Scribes and Pharisees and asks what 
they mean by annulling God's law with their tradition. It was God’s 
law that children should honour and respect their parents, and of course 
this made it the duty of a wealthy son to support his parents, if they 
were in poverty; but according to this “ tradition” a son had only to say 
of his property, “it is a (sacred) gift,’ and he thenceforth had no 
more duties t owards them in respect to it. It was dedicated to the Temple, 
and it would be sacrilege to apply it to the support of an aged mother or 
invalid father! What hypocrisy ! 

The reply of Jesus was enough for the Scribes and Pharisees, there 
could be no reconciliation now; his only hope lay in an appeal direct to 
the people, and turning to them he clearly enunciates the great principle 
that real sin, all moral defilement, has nothing to do with eating food, but 
relates to the feelings we have within us, and to the evil actions which 
are the product of evil feelings. This seems such a matter of course to 
us that we can hardly realise that the Jews would regard it as a pestilent 
heresy. But so it was; their Law is most particular as to what may be 
eaten, and what not, and to this day no Jew will touch pork, not because 
he thinks it unwholesome, but because his Law forbids it. So when 
Jesus said “ Not that which goeth into the mouth defileth a man, but 
that which cometh out,” this was a new principle, and even his own 
disciples could not understand it without full explanation. Their slow- 
ness to comprehend the essential nature of all sin may help us to realise 
the difficulties with which Jesus had to contend, as well as to see how 
lonely was his position, and how certain much of his language and his 
conduct was to be misunderstood, and distorted in the memories of his 
followers, before the Gospels came to be written. It was not to the “wise 
and prudent,” the learned and cultured, but to very simple “ babes” 
that the truths of Christianity were first revealed. 

We have now seen how Jesus, after a long but silent preparation for his 
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work, came forward to carry on the Baptist’s mission and preach the 
coming kingdom of heaven. We have noticed the exalted spirituality, 
the grace ard sweetness of his gospel, and seen the common people hearing 
him gladly, and regarding him as a great prophet; the “sinners” in par- 
ticular are won over by the power of his word, and are treated by him 
with a kindness and affection never shown by any previous prophet or 
holy man. But the Pharisees, the zealous religious people of the day, 
are untouched by his influence, they are too well satisfied with their own 
ceremonial righteousness, and they gradually come to entertain towards 
him feelings of the bitterest hostility. This brought about a crisis in his 
life which we shall take up in the next Lesson. 


QuESTIONS ON Lesson X. 
(1.) What was the real. meaning of the yuestion of the Pharisees 
about eating with unwashed hands ? 
(2.) How did Jesus expose the moral worthlessness of their tradition? 
(3) Express his principle about the things which defile a man, in 
your own language. 


H.. 4S. USoLny. 


Let the lowliest task be mine, 
Grateful, so the work be thine ; 
Let me fin | the humblest place 
In the shadow of thy grace ; 
Blest to me were any spot 

Where temptation whispers not. 
If there be some weaker one, 
Give me strength to help him on; 
Tf a blinder soul there be, 

Grant that I his guide may be. 


May my mortal dreams come true 
With the work I fain would do ; 
Clothe with life the weak intent, 
Let me be the thing I meant; 
Let me find in thy employ 
Peace that dearer is than joy ; 
Out of s:1f to love be led, 
And td heaven acclimated, 
Until all things sweet and good 
Seem my natural habitude. 

— Whittier. 
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9 The Lafe of Jesus. 


LESSONS ON THE LIFE OF JESUS. 


TABLE OF LESSONS. 
Tuirp Sseotion. The Messiah. 


(11) The Great Crisis. 

(12) The Resolution. 

(18) On the Way to Jerusalem. 
(14) The Prophet enters Jerusalem. 
(15) The Appeal to the People. 


Lesson XI. 


Read Mark viti., 10-13, 27-37 ; Matt. avi., 13-17, 20-26. 
Text Mark viir., 84, 35. 


Nores on THE TRANSLATION. 


Mark viii., 10. Dalmanutha was on the west shore of the Lake of 
Galilee, near Magdala; “The other side” (verse 13) 
means the northern shore of the lake, where Bethsaida 
was ; Caesarea Philippi (verse 27) was about thirty 
miles north of this. 

. 32. “Openly,” é.e. without disguise, plainly. 

a 33. Read “For thou mindest not” (as in Rom. viii., 5) ; 
this was what his mind was full of. 

36. Read “ And forfeit his own life?’’ So in Matt. XV1., 26. 

* 37. Read “For what must a man give as ransom for his 
life?” So in Matt. xvi., 26. 

Matt. xvi., 13. Read “Into the parts of ;” it was a long way from the 
sea. 

3 20. Read “ That he was the Christ.” 
: 23. Read “ Thou art my stumbling block; for thou mindest.”’ 


[Comp. “ Bible for Y. P.,” vol v., pp. 864-374, 398-410 ; “ Teachers’ 
Notes,”’ No. 2, pp. 9-11.] . 


Jesus had indeed reason to sigh deeply in his spirit, when this demand 
for a sign was made. He was desired to do what he neither could nor 
would do, and yet his refusal was almost certain to prove fatal to his 
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whole mission. The Jewish mind was full of the notion that a real 
prophet ought to be able to work miracles, and that heaven would be 
sure to show signs and wonders to authenticate his claims. The imagi- 
nation had been fed upon the Scripture stories of the wondrous deeds of 
Elijah and his successors ; and any new prophet was expected to give 
similar proof of divine favour and support. If we are to believe all that 
we are told in the four gospels, Jesus was perpetually working the most 
stupendous miracles, and then this crisis in his career becomes utterly 
inexplicable. But if we continue to leave these miraculous stories out 
of account, all becomes easy enough to understand. The real proof of 
his prophetic authority lay in his spiritual power, his ability to speak for 
God, and help men to hear and understand God’s voice in their own 
souls (comp. “ Teachers’ Notes,” No. 2, p. 9-11); but prophets who have 
had no other credentials than this, are the very ones who have been 
rejected, persecuted, and slain. 

Jesus felt that a crisis had arrived, and he must have an opportunity 
of quietly considering what to do, and of praying to God for help and 
counsel (see Luke ix., 18). So he retires to the neighbourhood of 
Caesarea Philippi, and while there he asks his disciples what is the 
popular opinion respecting him. The answer shows that opinions varied, 
but all connected him with the messianic movement, as in some way its 
herald or forerunner. And what do the disciples themselves think? By 
the mouth of Peter they declare their belief that their master himself 
is the Christ, the long-looked-for Messiah, who should establish the 
heavenly kingdom upon earth. Nor does Jesus now repudiate the title, 
though he strictly charges his disciples not to proclaim him as such to 
the world, and at once he begins to unfold to their astonished ears what 
are his actual expectations, viz., bitter humiliation and death, with, how- 
ever, the certainty of final triumph. 

These are the main facts given in the gospel narrative ; let us now try 
to understand a little more of what must have been passing in the mind 
of Jesus. He had been proclaiming that the kingdom of heaven was at 
hand, just ready to come, if men would only make ready for it ; God 
would do His part, if men would do theirs. But now he saw more and 
more clearly that men were not making ready to do their part, and that 
something more than his own preaching up and down in Galilee was 
required to produce much effect upon his nation. The kingdom of 
heaven was, therefore, not at hand, unless a further effort was made to 
bring it. Well, he must make this further effort himself ; what should 
it be? He had aroused the bitter hostility of the Scribes and Pharisees; 
he had acquired great influence over the masses of the people, but this 
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faithless demand for a sign would soon sap that. It was a most difficult 
situation, but it only called forth his full strength and proved his perfect 
faith. In proportion as Jesus met with opposition, especially from the 
zealous, bigoted Pharisees, his confidence in the goodness of his cause 
and the truth of his teaching grew deeper and stronger. He knew 
that he had the words of eternal life, that what he said was the very 
message God wished to send His people, the one thing which was need- 
ful for them. And feeling this, the conviction dawned upon his soul 
that he was the very Christ whom they were all longing for, the leader 
who should replace the present blind guides, the shepherd who should 
gather the scattered sheep back to their true fold. This conviction had 
been growing upon him, and when for the first time his disciples openly 
avow their belief, this confirms his own ; he knows they speak the truth, 
and henceforth he becomes the Christ. 

In this capacity he must meet and he must conquer his great opponents, 
the Pharisees, the Scribes, and the Chief Priests ; with the authority of 
the Messiah, he must put down all that prevented the coming of the 
kingdom. And yet it would not do to publicly assume the title, for that 
would at once make everybody think that he was going to raise an army 
and revolt against the Romans. His countrymen must learn a totally 
different conception of the kingdom he wanted to establish, before he 
could let them regard him as the Messiah. He would try another plan ; 
it was what duty required, but so likely was it to end disastrously that, 
without delay, he warns his disciples what to expect. | What this other’ 
plan was we shall see in the next lesson. 


QuESTIONS oN Lesson XI. 


1. Explain the meaning of the demand for a sign from heaven, and 
say what is the real test of a true prophet. 

2. Describe what took place at Caesarea Philippi. 

3. Hxplain how it was that Jesus welcomed Peter's declaration, “Thou 
art the Christ,” and yet strictly charged his disciples not to give him the 


title publicly. 
Lesson XII. 


Read Mark viii. 81-87, ix., 80-387 ; Luke ix., 51-62. 
Text, Luke ix., 62. 


NotTES ON THE TRANSLATION. 


Mark ix. 81. Read“ Rise after three days.” This was a proverbial 
expression for a short time, 
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Luke ix. 55 & 56. All the words from “and said” to “save them,” 
inclusive, are not in the best MSS., but they express very well the 
probable nature of the “rebuke.” 

[Comp. “ Bible for Young People,” Vol. V. p. 416-429. ] 


The course which Jesus did resolve upon taking was this: he would 
go up to Jerusalem to the approaching Feast of the Passover, and there 
and then make an appeal to the people at large. Thousands of his 
countrymen from all parts of Palestine, and from the numerous Jewish 
colonies beyond its borders, would then be gathered within the walls of 
the holy city ;* they should all have an opportunity of hearing his gospel, 
and it should be seen whether Israel, as a people, would accept or reject 
it. Surely it might be that the Lord would turn their hearts to himself, 
and away from all the unmeaning ceremonialism which the Scribes and 

Pharisees were bent on substituting for real righteousness. But when 
it came to calmly considering the actual likelihood of success, Jesus had 
too much plain good sense to deceive himself in the matter. If he had 
had the least touch of fanaticism, he would have undertaken the journey 
exultingly, full of confidence in immediate triumph. As it was, he 
looked forward to it with mournful fore-bodings ; and yet, went on 
undaunted, and never ceased to trust that God would make all right at 
last. This is the very perfection of faith: to feel that God calls you to 
some stupendous task, to believe that you are almost sure to fail if you 
attempt it ; then to go and do your best, and never donbt that all shall 
come right in the end. The probable shape which the actual expecta- 
tions of Jesus took, is a point which we shall take up in the sixteenth 
lesson. At first they are likely to have been very vague in his own 
mind, and we must not suppose that he foretold the details of his death 
and resurrection in the very words given in the gospels. What we may 
feel sure of, and this is enough for this lesson, is that he had that 
spiritual “ faith > we have just described. 

The disciples naturally took a very different view of the matter. 
When once they had avowed their belief that their master was the 
Christ, and he had accepted the title and the office, their thoughts inevi- 
tably took the shape of most brilliant expectations. All their lives 
they had connected the coming of the Messiah with the fulfilment of 
their dearest desires and most pious hopes. They could not believe now 
in any failure, even temporary. Once more Peter is their spokesman, 
and the unusual sharpness of the rebuke given him by Jesus shows the 


*See Lesson I. The teacher may find it interesting to contrast ,these two visits, 
the first and the last. 
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intense difficulty there was in getting the disciples even to try and see 
things as their master did. As they return to Capernaum, they dispute 
among themselves which is to be greatest in the coming kingdom ; and 
down to the last, nothing which Jesus can say brings them into real 
sympathy with himself. No wonder the nation at large rejected him, 
when even his own disciples so failed to appreciate his meaning and 
purpose. According to Matthew and Mark, Jesus took this journey to 
Jerusalem through the district beyond the Jordan, and this view seems 
the correct one; but Luke makes Jesus take the more direct route 
through Samaria, and reports some incidents which are of considerable 
help in realising the situation. The disciples are ready to establish their 
master’s authority by fire and sword, and seem fully to share the popular 
belief that a real prophet, much more the Messiah, will have his claims 
supported by supernatural displays of divine favour. It is well to 
notice, too, that the severity of the demands made by Jesus from the 
three proposed disciples must be connected with the needs of this par- 
ticular crisis. On no ordinary occasion would he have spoken thus, for 
it was not his habit to quench the smoking flax. But now the 
tension was extreme, and none could follow him who were not prepared 
to do as he was doing, viz., giving up everything in one last attempt, 
a desperate but God-commanded endeavour. 


(QUESTIONS ON Lesson XII. 


(1.) What reasons induced Jesus to go up to Jerusalem, and what 
did he mean to do there ? 

(2.) What result did he expect? Show how this illustrates his 
faith. 

(3.) Describe the state of mind the disciples were in, and show how 
the incidents in Luke illustrate the situation. 


Lesson XIII. 
Read Mark x.,1, 13-45. Text Mark x., 43-45. 


Nores ON THE TRANSLATION. 


Mark x. 16. Read “ And fervently blessed them.” 
» 1%. Read “ When he was going forth.” “ Master’? means 
Rabbi, or “ Teacher,” as before. 
» 21. Read “Then Jesus looking upon him,” and omit “ Take up 
the cross.” 
» 22, Read “ And his countenance fell at that saying, and he 
went.” 
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3 29s Omit “ Or wife.” 

» 92. Read “ And those that followed were afraid.” | Comp. the 
well-known hymn beginning “The Saviour, what a 
noble flame.” 

» 34. Read “ And after three days.” See note in last lesson. 

» 48. Read “ But so is it not among you ; but whosoever desires 

to be.” Minister here means servant, but it is a more 
dignified term than that in verse 44. 
[Comp. “ Bible for Y. P.,” Vol. V., pp. 429-483, 487-451.] 


TuE passage selected for reading is full of striking points, each of which 
might be dwelt on for a whole lesson. The scene with the little children 
suggests a good rational interpretation of the Christening Service. The 
Christian Church now stands where Christ once stood, and tries to carry 
on his work ; and in this service she says, through the minister, “ Suffer 
little children to come unto me,” and expresses her willingness to take 
them up in her arms (i.e. her Sunday-school, Scholars’ Services, &e.), 
and do all she can to bless them. And taken in connection with our 
special subject, viz., “The Life of Jesus,” the incident gives us a beau- 
tiful illustration of the grace and tenderness which had not deserted the 
Galilean prophet even at this momentous epoch. His words, too, show 
how clearly and definitely he had conceived his own new idea of the 
kingdom of God—it must be received in a simple, trustful, childlike 
spirit ; God is our heavenly Father, and we must come to Him as good, 
obedient children, willing to be taught and guided by Him. But how 
difficult it was to transfer this conception to the minds of the disciples! 
The interview with the rich young man helps us to realise the per- 
sonal influence and power of Jesus. Such things do not often happen in 
public. It is rather difficult to feel sure why Jesus objected to be called 
“good ;” but it is obvious enough, and worth pointing out to elder 
scholars, what a clear distinction he makes here between himself and 
God. His first answer to the young man seems to show that he had no 
great hopes of one whose chief anxiety was to secure eternal life for 
himself. Jesus wanted men who were ready to sacrifice everything for 
the gospel. Still this answer clearly implies that any one who faithfully 
fulfils the ordinary duties of life here (as summed up for the Jews of 
that time in their ten commandments) shall obtain eternal life hereafter. 
But this assurance does not satisfy the young man. There was, after 
all, something nobler in his soul than mere “ other-worldliness ;’’ and 
Jesus, seeing this, and loving him for it, resolved to give him a glorious 
chance. This is what the offer amounted to, and the love was the cause 
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of its being made. Morality secured life; if something more was 
wanted, it must be won by self-sacrifice. This, and this alone, could 
provide him with treasure in heaven ; and here was a glorious opportu- 
nity for winning it. Let the teacher take care that his scholars do not get 
the notion that Jesus was exacting hard and unreasonable terms ; and 
also that they do not suppose that Jesus would want all who now wish to 
be his disciples to begin by giving away all their property. The child’s 
conscience may be very seriously injured, if it be taught to think of duty 
as something very hard to do, and to regard as Christian duty what its 
own conscience does not command. The special circumstances of each 
case are all-important in determining what one’s duty is, and the highest 
duties of life come upon us as splendid opportunities of doing God 
service. 

Jesus was disappointed to see his offer rejected, and wished his dis- 
ciples to realise what terrible obstacles riches may be in the way of doing 
the best service for the kingdom of God. But it must have been still 
more disappointing to find how impossible it was to make these disciples 
realise the true nature of the heavenly kingdom. This request of the 
sons of Zebedee, what hopeless misconception it displays! It is wholly 
founded on the old notion that the Messiah would be like an ordinary 
Eastern monarch, something like the Shah of Persia or the Sultan of 
Turkey; so that those immediately under him, sitting on his right and 
left hand, would be in positions of great authority and honour. But it is 
the occasion for Jesus to enunciate a principle which must then have 
sounded utterly extravagant, but has now become almost a truism. He 
said, ‘* Whosoever desires to be the chief of all, must be the servant of 
all.” Well, now the man who has most power in England is the Prime 
Minister, that is, in plain English, the first servant ; and throughout all 
Christian countries it is universally recognised that government exists 
for the sake of the governed, not for the sake of the rulers. We must 
read a great deal of history before we can understand all that this means. 
The French Revolution did much to secure the recognition of this prin- 
ciple ; but we should not forget who uttered it so clearly eighteen 
centuries ago. 


(JuESTIONS ON Lusson XIII. 


(1.) What may the scene with the little children teach us in regard, 
(a) to a christening service, (>) to the character and ideas of Jesus ? 

(2. What made Jesus look with love upon the rich young man, and 
what did this love cause Jesus to do? 

(3. Explain the christian principle of “service,” and show how it 
applies to government. 
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Lesson XIV. 
Read Luke mx., 1-10, 28-40, 45-48; Matt. wat., 10-17. Text Luke 
LUE LO 


NorTEs ON THE TRANSLATION. 


Luke xix. 1. Read“ And was passing through.” The house of Zaccheeus 
was probably in Jericho. 

5 8. Zaccheeus here states what he now resolves to do, not what 
he bas always been doing. 

» 29. Bethany was a village situated on the eastern slope of the 
Mount of Olives; Bethphage was probably a little 
nearer Jerusalem, which lay immediately to the west 
of the Mount. 

» 48. Itis literally “all the people hung upon him to hear 
him.” 

Matt. xxi. 13. Read “ But ye make it.”’ 
[Comp. “ Bible for Y. P.,” Vol. V., p. 451-453 ; VI., 9-15.] 


Jrsus had now crossed the Jordan near its entrance into the Dead 
Sea, and was approaching the important city of Jericho. The crowds 
that were anxious to see him show that his reputation as a great prophet 
had preceded him, and had caused much excitement among the eager 
patriots ; and the bitter hatred felt by these patriotic, often fanatical 
Jews, towards the tribute collectors is curiously illustrated by the fact 
that Zaccheeus, rich as he was, was pushed to the back, and had to run 
on and climb up a tree, in order to get a view. The fact that Jesus 
called Zacchzeus by his name has been appealed to as a proof that Jesus 
was God and knew everything ; and silly as this argument may seem, 
it will be well for teachers to point out to their scholars how easily Jesus 
might have asked somebody who that eager little man up in the 
tree was! But let us try to understand why Jesus went to be the guest 
of Zaccheeus, thereby scandalising all the professedly religious people 
of the place. It was part of his whole plan, which was to appeal to the 
people at large. He had found that he could do nothing with the 
bigoted Pharisees, and all their set, who valued ceremonial “ cleanness” 
more than moral righteousness ; he had found, too, that he could awaken 
the consciences of “sinners” and make them repent and long to enter 
the kingdom of heaven ; the only hope of establishing this kingdom lay 
in securing the support of the masses of the people. But how would i} 
help him to this to show favour to a tax-gatherer? Zacchzeus was bitterly 
B 
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unpopular! No doubt; though this was chiefly the case with the bigoted; 
but after he had given away half his goods to the poor, and made four- 
fold restitution of all wrongful exactions, he probably became the most 
popular man in Jericho. The kindness of Jesus had won him over ; 
from being the oppressor, he became the benefactor of the people. Thus 
this incident is a fitting prelude to the entrance into Jerusalem, and 
strikes the key-note of his appeal there to the whole nation of Israel. 

Weare apt to make rather too much of the so-called Triumphal Entry, 
and fancy it less simple and natural than it really was. It was certainly 
not an every day occurrence, but it was a very natural and appropriate 
way of escorting Jesus, the prophet of Nazareth in Galilee, into 
Jerusalem. See Matt. xxi. 11., which is a very important verse, for it 
shows that Jesus did not then publicly claim to be, and was not publicly 
recognised as the Messiah, though portions of messianic psalms may 
have been sung in his honour, and he was believed to be a fore- runner 
in some way of the heavenly kingdom. 

But Jesus at once performed an act which showed plainly the sort of 
position he meant to take. Followed by the crowds who recognised his 
prophetic authority and were prepared to support it, he went straight to 
the Temple and turned out of the fore-court the dealers and money- 
changers, who, in his opinion, profaned its sanctity. That fore-court 
had originally been designed as a place of worship for Gentiles, heathens 
who wished to pray to the God of the Jews; but the priests who would 
have been horrified if any Gentile foot had ever ventured further into the 
sanctuary, allowed this outer court to be turned into a market, and even 
to become a den of thieves, where sharp practices were wrought upon 
the devout worshippers who came up to offer the prescribed sacrifices and 
pay the appointed half-shekel of silver. This was a fine mockery of 
religion! What a degraded parody of the notion of sanctity! Jesus 
drove these dealers right out of the temple, and thereby offered a deci- 
sive challenge to the priests, and set up his own authority as superior to 
theirs. This was an unmistakable declaration of war, unless they were 
prepared to submit to the reformation he desired. They were not, and 
resolved to crush him ; but they had to wait before they could find an 
opportunity, “ for all the people hung upon him to hear him.” 


QuEsTiIons on Lesson XIV. 


1, Tell the story about Zacchzeus, and explain why Jesus wished to 
be his guest. 

2. In what character did Jesus make his triumphal entry into Jeru- 
salem ? 
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3. What was the significance of his turning the dealers out of the 
temple ? 


Lesson XV. 


Read Matt. vai. 23-32 ; waxti. 15-22 ; xwiit., 13-28. 
Text Matt, xari., 20, 21. 


Notes ON THE TRANSLATION. 


Matt. xxii., 16. These Herodians were a political party rather than a 
religious sect ; they wanted to see a descendant of 
Herod the Great ruling the whole country, as he had 
done. Ozsar is the Roman Emperor. 
., 18. Read “ Why make ye trial of me.” 
Matt. xxiii., 14. This verse is not in the best MSS. here, but probably 
records a genuine saying, as it is found in Mark and 
Luke. 
3 24, Read “ Strain out a gnat.” 


[Comp. “ Bible for Y. P.” Vol. VI., p. 19-22, 36-40.] 


THE conflict between Jesus and the religious and political leaders of his 
countrymen was now fairly begun; and the passages selected for reading 
will give some idea of how it was carriedon. We have no means of know- 
ing how long it lasted, for we cannot tell how lorg before the Passover 
Jesus came up to Jerusalem, perhaps it was two or three weeks. We 
must imagine Jesus coming every morning to the temple, and preaching 
to the people in one of the large courts surrounding the inner sanctuary. 
We must imagine the people coming in crowds to hear him, and listening 
to him with eager interest and wonder. Here was a great prophet, such 
as God had not sent them for centuries. Surely, they would think, this 
must mean that God is going to do something for His people ; but what 
and when? How long would the Lord suffer them to chafe beneath the 
Roman yoke, when would the days of chastisement be ended, when 
would the great deliverer come? Surely it would be soon! In this 
eager mood they listened to the preaching of Jesus, and felt how beauti- 
ful and true his gospel was, felt that he was a divinely inspired messenger 
of heaven, and so became ready to follow him the moment he should offer 
to lead them on to accomplish the ends they themselves longed to 
realise. But to learn to give up these ends for those which he longed to 
see realised, to learn to receive the kingdom of God as a little child, and 
strive to hold spiritual communion with a heavenly Father, whose voice we 
are to hear and obey, whose will we are to make our own, ah, to learn this 
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was a very different thing! Jesus could not reform a nation’s aspirations 
in a few days’ teaching ; alas, what slow progress his views have made in 
eighteen centuries! Among the crowds who now “ hung upon him to hear 
him,” there were many who soon became disappointed, and even dis- 
gusted, that he did nothing but preach, and who soon were to swell the 
hoarse roar of the angry mob crying “ Crucify him.” 

At first, however, the influence and importance of the Galilean prophet 
grew rapidly, and it was very natural that the chief priests and elders 
should come and ask him by what authority he did these things. Perhaps 
they referred especially to his cleansing of the temple, but more likely it 
was to the whole attitude he assumed. Now Jesus, as we have seen, 
believed himself to be the Christ, and in that capacity to have full 
authority to say or to do anything which God told him; but, on the 
other hand, he saw it would be worse than useless to publicly claim this 
position until he had taught the people his new conception of the king- 
dom of heaven which the Christ was to establish. And the very last 
people to whom he could teach this conception were the chief priests and 
elders who had refused to regard John the Baptist as a divinely commiss- 
ioned prophet. The very publicans and harlots were repenting and enter- 
ing the heavenly kingdom, the real kingdom, before these self-righteous 
priests and elders. 

The question about the tribute money was very cunningly devised. If 
Jesus had answered that it was vot lawful to pay the Roman tribute, the 
very scribes, who said the same themselves, would have secretly accused 
him to the Romans, and urged them to seize him as a rebel. If Jesus 
had simply replied that it was lawful to pay this tribute, this answer 
would have been used against him among the people in a thousand ways 
to show that he was no true patriot, and still less a prophetic fore-runner 
of the messianic kingdom. The answer Jesus did give completely baffled 
this hypocritical attempt to entrap him. 

The passages selected from the twenty-third chapter show what terrible 
invective Jesus felt compelled at last to launch against his adversaries, and 
bring into bold relief a side of his character which we should never have 
suspected from a review of his Galilean ministry. But prophets cannot 
always prophesy smooth things. It is not for them to cry “ Peace, 
peace,” when there is no peace. All the more should we reverence the 
conduct of one who, being so unscrupulously opposed, and having such 
power of invective, made such rare use of it, seeking instead to win 
disciples by grace and tenderness to a perfect love of God and man, 
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QUESTIONS on LESSON XV. 


1. What sort of a reception did the preaching of Jesus at Jerusalem 
meet with at first? Describe the state of mind of his hearers. 
2. Explain why Jesus gave the answers he did to the questions about 
his authority, and about paying the tribute. 
3. Do you think Jesus was justified in saying such hard things of the 
Scribes and Pharisees ? 
Ea Se SOLE. 


LESSONS ON SOME POINTS OF PRACTICAL MORALS. 


[The following are literally ‘‘ Notes’”—hints to work from. The 
‘subjects are very miscellaneous, but that arises from the fact, that the 
list was made up in consultation with the class, for use in this way. 
Every Sunday one subject was chosen from the list for the following 
Sunday; the girls took it in turn to choose, and then the one who 
had chosen, as far as possible, thought over her subject. With much 
prompting by questions, she then said what she had thought about it, first 
of ull. When she had said all she could think of about it, it was made 
the topic of a general conversation, which was led in the line suggested 
by these Notes. Sometimes readings in connection with the subject 
made it much more interesting. | 


I. CHarity. 


Grace: an all-embracing graciousness springing out of a loving 
unselfishness. 
Read the description of it in 1 Cor. xiii. 


Charity includes :-— 

Readiness to sce the best in every one: “believeth all things "— 
give credit for the best intentions till we know to the contrary, even when 
appearances seem to tell against it—in acts, when they fail—in words, 
when they are capable of two interpretations—in manners under similar 
conditions. ‘ Thinketh no evil.” 

Tenderness to others feelings, even when we are annoyed—overcoming 
a temptation to say annoying or hurting things ; sympathy, putting one’s | 
self in the place of another and knowing how he would feel, “is kind.” 
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Readiness to help: out of this springs the ordinary meaning of charity 
as between rich and poor. ‘True “ charity’ of this kind is helping men 
to help themselves. Giving is not always charity. St. Paul: “ Though 
I bestow all my goods to feed the poor and have not charity, it profiteth 
me nothing.” 

Unselfishness : desiring others’ good without thought of self. “Seeketh 
not her own.” 

Long-suffering : “is not easily provoked” (this is closely connected 
with the last), “suffereth long,” bearing things oneself for the sake of 
others, or for the sake of saving otters pain, and not letting others know 
that one suffers; “‘ endureth all things,’ hardness, sorrow, repulse, &c., 
&e. ‘ Rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth.” Lingering 
feeling of dissatisfaction when something turns out differently from what 
one prophesied, because we are proved wrong. Sincere rejoicing in the 
truth. “ Beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth all things” 
Patience, God’s patience with us—letting us work out our own blind 
way--and muddle on with backslidings and mistakes, when it is all clear 
to Him. This is an instance, the greatest of long-suffering. He lets us 
make mistakes, that we may learn and remember : like a child, who learns 
by experience ; it is better to let him meet with little accidents and make 
mistakes than to tell him everything—he would not remember. 

Readiness or openness of heart, which prepares the way for all the 
deepest love of which we are capable. A genial receptiveness of spirit is 
the passive part of charity, and a genuine desire for all that is best and 
highest for all men is the active part. A genuine desire must be active, 
and try to bring about its own fulfilment. 


II. CoNSCIENTIOUSNESS. 


Conscience: obeying the conscience. 
Conscience is the voice of God telling us what is good and what { is 
evil. 


Weare left free to obey or not to obey ;—the choice is our own :— 
freewill. To obey is to be conscientious. But there are degrees of 
obedience and disobedience. To be wholly faithful to conscience is very 
difficult. The inner voice often tell us to do things most of all distaste- 
ful or terrible to us. (Instances: acknowledging a sin or fault :—children 
especially. ‘Toussaint and Moyse. [See “The Hour and the Man.” 
Harriet Martineau, vol. 2,ch.x.] Standing out alone against something, 
and facing sneers or abuse, &c.) If we are faithful under these circum- 
stances our conscientiousness is of the highest kind: for even if the 
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trials look to others very small, yet if ¢o ws they were the most trying or 
terrible alternative that could present itself at that time, it may often be 
little Jess than heroism in us to be faithful to conscience. The claims 
that conscience makes on us may often be very small, and fall in with 
what we wish: but it is necessary to be very careful not to deceive our- 
selves, and think that what we wish is what conscience demands of us, and 
not seek further. Easy to soothe ourselves into a sort of quiet by 
sophistries about our duty (instances) numbing our consciences and 
putting them to sleep. If we do this, or if we cease to attend to con- 
science it will gradually cease to speak, growing weaker and weaker till it 
fades altogether away. Butif we follow it to the very uttermost that we 
can see, we shall see more and more clearly, 

Following conscience also in things which are private to ourselves, and 
concern no one else. Claims on us for unselfishness in thought and 
feeling,—and charity, &c., &c. 

Conscientiousness in work ;—when no one is looking ;—when no one 
would know who did it, and so we should not be blamed. Almost all 
work now is done unconscientiously. (Instances: Workmen laying drains 
badly. Consequences. Children cheating about learning lessons. Con- 
sequences of not really learning. 

Conscience forbids us to do wrong, and tells us to do right. We must 
obey in both these cases before we can be called conscientious. 

Curious instance of conscience acting in the fact of “‘ conscience 
money. Nothing else to bring this about. 


II]. EARNESTNESS. 


Implies singleness of purpose in our lives, and that we are capable of 
pursuing our purpose without regard to self, and without self conscious- 
ness. A man who is thoroughly earnest throughout all his character and 
dealings shows that his purpose, which he pursues singly, is the True and 
Right. 

Earnestness manifests itself in many ways. In fearlessness in the 
pursuit of duty,—in spite of ridicule,—of persecution,—of opposition of 
various kinds from people,—of hindrances from circumstances, (not 
allowing ourselves to be overcome or defeated by difficulties or dangers ;)— 
(missionaries,—nurses,— doctors,—in shipwreck or trouble.) In perseve- 
rance,—under the same circumstances.—In patience ;—readiness to wait 
long, if need be, for the fulfilment of its desires ;—patience with others,— 
patience in overcoming all difficulties ;—patience even with oneself, 
most difficult of all. St. Francis de Sales; question is whether we 
consent to evils,;—not whether we slip into them, 
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In forgetfulness of self :—for no one who has himself in his mind can 
be really earnest in anything except the gain of some things for him- 
self,—which is not what we mean by earnestness in any good sense. 

In thoughtfulness for others,—which follows naturally upon the 
former. It implies a certain deep-heartedness,—for shallow natures can 
hardly be earnest in any sense. 

People may be earnest in a wrong cause as well as a right :—earnest in 
persecution,—but then it is not the fault of the earnestness,—it is want 
of knowledge or sight.—(As St. Paul.) The same quality of earnestness 
turned into an opposite channel may do wonders of good. Every man, 
whatever his cause or his work, must be a better man and have greater 
possibilities of good for being an earnest man, even if his earnestness 
leads him into some errors which he would not commit if he were not 
earnest. The errors belong to the judgment and not to the inner 
character. If aman had the same judgment and were mot earnest, he 
would probably be led into even worse errors. 

Earnestness in work. 

Earnestness in choice of pleasures and amusements. 

Earnestness in religious matters, and in worship. 


IV. TENDERNESS. 


Shows itself in many different ways. Consideration of others’ feelings ; 
never intentionally wound their feelings. We may often think people 
absurdly sensitive, and think they ought not to be so; but whatever we 
think, we are bound to be tender to their feelings, since they have them. 
We may try and help them to be less sensitive. Tenderness does not 
imply yielding to everything ; we may be perfectly tender, and yet lead 
people away from their over-sensitiveness, as for instance a child that is 
frightened. To scold the child will not cure the fright, any more than 
whipping a shying horse will cure it of shying. Show the child that there 
is nothing to be afraid of, end you lead him away from his fear. Orif be 
has done wrong, and fears to confess it,—a little tenderness and firmness 
will remove his fear, and make him tell the truth by leading him up to it. 
All this involves sympathy,—the power to put yourself in the place of 
another, and (as the word means) suffer with him. 

Tenderness towards weakness. The strongest should always be the 
tenderest. Strength without tenderness will degenerate into tyranny. 
The strength of the strong is given them that they may help out the 
weakness of the weak. (Instances: children at school: tyranny,— 
fagging, &c., the same strength that thus shows itself, tempered with ten- 
derness and sympathy, would be a great power. Tom Brown and Kast: 
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which of these two was the tenderest, and which the seemingly strongest, 
and which led the other? Perswasive power in tenderness which can 
“move mountains.”) 

One chiefest example of weakness which needs tenderness is little chil- 
dren: then old people: forbearance as well as sympathy involved in the 
tenderness needed towards both. Forbearance without sympathy, or 
tenderness, will seem but hard and dry. We must put ourselves in the place 
of an old person and feel how hard it is to bear to fail and lose his powers of 
body or mind, and then we shall never think him troublesome or tiresome (if 
we do we are thinking of ourselves and not of him,—of the trouble we have 
to take, not the trouble he has to bear,—nor of how gladly he would do 
the things himself if he could.) So we must not only refrain from 
grumbling,—though that is a kind of forbearance ;—we must so put our- 
selves in the place of the child or the old person that it becomes a 
pleasure to do the things they need,—to use our strength to help their 
weakness, 

Sick people,—another example of those to whom tenderness is wanted, 
almost in the same way as to old people and litile children. Examples :— 
The effect of tenderness in nurses on rough or erring people when ill ;— 
people who have seldom had a kind word:—also the tenderness often 
shown by very rough rude people,—to little children, or animals. 

Tenderness towards animals is another form of tenderness to weakness. 
Prevention of cruelty to animals, &. One great test of character is 
seen in a person’s mode of dealing with ¢rwsts,—either things or persons : 
with regard to the latter, all that are in any way weaker than ourselves, 
Gif we have anything to do with them at all) we are responsible for help- 
ing or hindering. So with animals; and all these might claim from us 
tenderness as their right. We have no right to be otherwise than tender, 
and inasmuch as we are otherwise, we fail of what we must one day grow 
to, or sem, if we know that we should have this tenderness. How to gain 
it. If we know what it is, we are not without the power to gain it; have 
it outwardly and in manner as much as we can, and we shall grow to have it 
inwardly. Try to throw ourselves ¢véo others, and we can hardly fail to have 
at least the beginning of it. ‘‘ The smallest opening left may be enlarged, 
and heaven will melt the margin as it passes through.” (J. Martineau.) 

With regard to trusts given to us, see prayer in 9th service. (Common 
Prayer for Christian Worship.) “Make us equal to our high trusts, 
reverent in the use of freedom, just in the exercise of power, generous 
in the protection of weakness.” 

Tenderness towards the lonely or the sorrowful ; towards the sinful. 
It is very healing; tenderness and sympathy is often all we can give to 
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those we most long to help or comfort. But its presence or absence may 
make a difference to the sufferer which is almost infinite. 

Tenderness therefore is shown chiefly towards any sort or kind of 
weakness or frailty. 

It is closely connected with Forbearance, Sympathy, Generosity, 
Protectingness, Gentleness, Patience. 


V. Honesty. 


Uprightness in all dealings. Honesty in trade ;—not overcharge ;— 
give good weight and good measure ;—sell good things, well made, and 
of good materials. All adulterations are dishonest. (Plenty of instances 
here.) 

Honesty in our opinions ;—not hide them, even when unpopular : 
it does not follow that we must be always pushing them forward ; but we 
must be ready to stand by them all the more if we think them wrongfully 
abused and accused. Fear of being laughed at is very apt to make us 
cowardly if not dishonest about things. 

Honesty in owning when we have been wrong: this is not easy: but 
we always respect a man who can own that he did or thought wrong. 

Honesty between ourselves and our consciences. Face difficulties in 
our opinions, or in our acts; look straight at them, and find out what 
they are worth, and what is right or wrong, true or false. Not argue and 
persuade ourselves into what we wish to believe or do, but look firmly in 
the face of our difficulty, and grapple with it, and not leave it till we see 
the right of the matter: or if we cannot find the end, then make quite 
sure that we are not persuading ourselves that what is easiest or pleasant- 
est, or least trouble, is the best. Often sophisticate ourselves. Must be 
sure that we have an honesty of heart,—a rea] desire for the real best, at 
whatever expense to ourselves. 

Honesty in speech and word: speak the exact truth, and speak it 
boldly: there is no faltering in true honesty. 

If we are in doubt, always choose the side of a question (as to acts) of 
which we can be sure rather than the one as to which we are in doubt as 
to whether it would be right or wrong: if we have two alternative actions 
before us, and of one we are sure that it would not be wrong to do it, 
whilst of the other we are doubtful,—even if we wish the doubtful one 
much the most, we should choose the other. Much courage is needed 
to be wholly honest, both in our dealings with others, and also with our- 
selves. Much truth in the words “The heart is deceitful above all 
things,”——because our hearts are so apt to tell us that what we want is 
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what is right. Honesty in speech comes to much the same as truthful- 
ness: but it implies perhaps in addition something of a certain openness 
and readiness which is not necessarily included in truthfulness. 

With regard to honesty in forming our opinions, we are very apt, 
especially if we are changing from one set of ideas to another, to be very 
much influenced by our friends: people are often very much shocked at 
a change of belief, and this is often a source of very great pain to both 
parties. But this must not really influence our choice, with which it can 
have no real connexion: we have in fact “ no choice,” so-called,—if we 
are honest, we can only follow our conscience and our reason where they 
lead us, and must abide by the consequences. (Examples.) 

“ Honesty is the best policy.” Talk about this very low maxim :— 
this is not the reason why we must be honest. 

Dishonesty is thorough injustice. 

Honesty is simple justice. 

Honesty is closely connected with truthfulness, conscientiousness, faith- 
fulness. 


VI. GENTLENESS. 


Is closely related to tenderness,—but gentleness is perhaps rather more 
referred to the outer signs and manner than tenderness, which is a deeper 
quality. A person may be most truly tender, and yet have a rough 
exterior, and gentleness of manner and ways be almost entirely absent. 
On the other hand, a person may be to all appearance gentle, and yet have 
no deep-seated tenderness behind, Gentleness is passive, tenderness is 
active. 

Gentleness may be merely the result of a quiet disposition, it may even 
be a part of laziness and languour; but then of course this is not the 
best sort of gentleness. Some people seem born with gentle ways, whilst 
others are born with rough ones; the gentle ones may be acquired,— 
and a rough person often exercises continual self restraint to reach even 
the very distant approach to gentleness at which he does arrive. Yet, 
though the languid sort of gentleness sometimes makes one want to 
shake a person, there is no doubt that gentle ways are a great advantage, 
and that gentleness should be cultivated and tried for by every one who 
has not gotit by nature. Thus, gentleness may be closely related to self- 
restraint :—also to consideration for others. Gentleness is specially 
needed with children, and with them especially when they are tempted , 
or have done wrong: not to frighten them, but to lead them: very 
much of their after lives may depend on this,—whether they have been 
alarmed into wrong, or into hiding wrong which they have done, 
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Specially needed also with old people :—patience and forbearance, A 
rough and impatient manner repels them, hurts them, throws them back 
upon themselves, acts like unkindness, even when not really springing 
from. unkindness. 

Specially needed also with infirmities. Deafness :—this is as trying to 
the patience as anything : it is so difficult for those who can hear, quite 
to believe in the incapacity for hearing in others : if a person is a little 
deaf, and perhaps also a little inattentive, we shout when we repeat what 
we said, even if they could hear a gentle voice quite as well: it is a bit 
of self indulgence,—a desire to work off our own impatience, and is 
very far from gentleness. 

Gentleness with sick people. A rough manner will often irritate a 
sick person to tears. Want of gentleness and tenderness will often leave 
not only a smart but a sting behind, which it is difficult to cure after- 
wards. Sometimes we think people are “silly,” and are rough with 
them ; but gentleness would be much more effectual ; and roughness of 
this sort is really only indulging ourselves without consideration for 
others,—indulging our own impatient irritation. 

Various examples. 


‘VII, PATIENCE. 


Is an attitude of the mind. It exists as a quality in itself, and also 
with reference to others. 

To have patience with others : closely connected with gentleness and 
tenderness and forbearance. It needs us to be self-forgetful ; impa- 
tience with those who are weaker than ourselves implies thinking of 
our own trouble or inconyenience, and not of their weakness. Patience 
is needed with all sorts of weakness—slowness;—(people of smaller 
capacities, either on account of defects, of youth, of illness, of age, of 
misfortune )—fretfulness, (from illness or natural disposition; incapacity 
from the same causes),—shortcomings in act (from the same causes, or 
failure of the will.) 

God’s patience with us : wilful disobedience, or want of knowledge, 
or want of will to resist temptation, or want of will to achieve the 
right,—or want of striving to see the right,—blindness, indolence, 
it is all the same,—God’s patience does not fail; He lets us work 
out our way: He lets us make mistakes that we may learn, like 
a wise parent ; and yet (if we may say it) how hard it must be not 
to show us when we are blind, and tell us when we are ignorant, 
what He sees and knows all the time! This is patience indeed, We 
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must follow this example, and try to be patient with others, even if they 
sin against us to “ seventy times seven.” 

Patience with ourselves too : yet not toomuch: we must not be lazy 
and self-indulgent, and make excuses for our sins: yet we must not 
expect to take the whole leap at once and be perfect in a day oran hour. 
It is a long pilgrimage ;—and we must not sit down to lament over 
our sore feet, but toil on in patience, keeping our eyes fixed on the light 
_ before us. And if we should be so unhappy as to see no light, then we 
must try and remember where the light was, and in what direction it was 
leading us before it went out ; it is sure to beam out again sooner or 
_ later :—here too we must have patience. (Faber’s “Dryness in Prayer.’’) 
Wait. This is often hardest of anything to do. Take for example wait- 
ing in the watchings of sickness : when some one we love is ill, and all 
our longings cannot pierce the mystery, or see what will be the issue, 
(“ Strength of the Lonely,” Endeavours after the Christian Life, Vol I., 
page 227): then the demand on our patience is awful : yet we have no 
choice, except to bear it well or ill. 

Patience when we ourselves are ill :—or when we are only tired or 
sad : school our tempers to patience. Patience under disappointment : 
failure of our plans (little or great) for ourselves, or (much harder to 
bear) for others whom we love : failure in our hopes. Sometimes the 
failure is entire and permanent, because ,God saw that the thing was not 
good for us ; sometimes it is transient ; yet at the time of the failure we 
need to put out all our patience, as we cannot see anything but that 
there is the failure where we hoped for our desire to be fulfilled. 
Patience when our desire is postponed, either to a definite time, or 
indefinitely. Sometimes what we want is put off, and just as its fulfil- 
ment seems coming near it is put off again, and so again and again. 
Patience under misapprehension and misinterpretation, or calumny 
Sometimes we are unable to exculpate ourselves, and show the truth, 
and evil is believed of us : we may not be able to prove ourselves right 
without injuring others. Patience to wait till the truth comes out. 
(“Tarlton’’) (‘ Rushbearing.”) Some people have so borne with 
patience to bear a bad name falsely, that they have died with it, without 
being cleared ,—they have been strong in the strength of their innocence. 

Wicked people can have patience too, and in a bad cause,—but then it 
is not the patience that is bad—(Baldassarre & Tito in Romola) but the 
cause. 

We may gradually school ourselves to patience till it becomes not any 
longer a great effort on each separate occasion, but a permanent attitude 
of the soul. True patience in the deeper things of life involves Faith in 
(rod; faith equally true, whether our wishes are fulfilled or disappointed, 
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VIII. SEeLr-DENIAL. 


To deny. To deny one’s self. 

For the sake of others. 

Instances. Parents; the strong for the sake of the weak,—the young 
for the old, &c., &c.,—older children for younger ones. 

Opportunities constantly offer themselves ; we are apt to shirk them, 
from laziness or selfishness; and instead of being glad to seize the 
opportunities, we are anxious to get rid of them, and glad if they slip from 
us. When we see them, we are bound to take them, and if we do 
not, we are guilty, and we sin. “ Forced march of duty every day.” 
(“ Hand and Heart,” Endeavours, Vol. I., p. 245.) 

Self-denial in many ways which we ought to think of and do not. 
Deny ourselves indulgences: drink, tobacco, unnecessary food, dress. 
The money spent thus is wrongly spent, when others to whom we are 
bound are in want. Books and all sorts of things in themselves excel- 
lent to possessors. We must exercise self-denial, ifwe cannot properly 
afford them without stinting others. 

Self-denial for its own sake ; as in asceticism. Whatis the use of this? 
It is rather self-centred than unselfish. Look at what is true in its 
origin ; but it should not be pursued as an end in itself, nor with a view 
to its effect on ourselves. “By seeking myself I lost myself, but in 
seeking Thee only I found both myself and Thee.” (Thos. a Kempis.) 

Self-denial should spring from love to others ; but if we find we have 
not enough love to others to make us self-denying, then we should school 
ourselves to self-denial as an exercise, and merely because we know it to 
be right ; and then the love will grow and gradually make us wish to 
do things for others: “ If any man will come after me, let him deny 
himself and take up his cross and follow me.” Take up his daily cross. 
Something to be borne. Without this Jesus evidently thought we could 
not be good or do right. Hxamples of self-denial in Jesus himself; in the 
apostles ; missionaries ; doctors ; nurses ; soldiers ;—all the privations 
to be gone through by these. | But the little daily unknown self-denials 
and privations for the sake of others of private individuals, when no one 
knows, are often much harder to bear than the grander-looking sacri- 
fices of those who are more in public. 


TX. Maticr. 


The desire to do harm or evil to another. 


Springs very often out of revenge for some real or fancied injury. 
The desire for revenge or retaliation seeks some expression—looks out 
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for an opportunity of “paying off” the one who has injured. When 
the desire is nursed and not resisted, it will sometimes put aside one 
opportunity of revenge as not great enough, and wait and watch for a 
better one ; ‘and so it will grow and deepen, and malice is the result—an 
earnest desire to hurt or injure someone on purpose. Hatred of the per- 
son thus to be injured is a necessary accompaniment. Instances :— 
Baldassarre, in “ Romola ;” two instances in “Italian Boy.” See 
“Orphans of Malvern.” Springs also out of jealousy. Instances :— 
Joseph and his brethren ; “ Michael the Miner.” Jealous at not being so 
well thought of as another, or not having done something that another has. 
An entirely selfish feeling. Ought to be glad that another has done or got 
what we should have liked ourselves ; and the fact that we should have 
liked it ourselves ought to make us able to sympathise really and truly 
with another who has got or done what we ourselves should like. 
Jealousy defeats its own desire. No one ever could think the better of 
one person because he desired to be thought better of at the expense of 
another, which is what real jealousy does. Because we are not thought 
as well of as someone else, we grow malicious, and wish to injure that 
person, glad if it isin some way which will take away the good opinion 
of him from other people’s minds ; but if this cannot be managed, then 
anyhow do something to make him feel your anger, to make him unhappy, 
to hurt himin body or mind. Anger thus nursed into malice and revenge 
becomes far more sinful than a sudden burst of anger, even if that anger 
is an unprovoked and wicked outburst. Malice exists in small things 
and in daily life; and we have to be careful not ever to nurse and pet 
up our anger, if we are to be entirely free from malice. The desire for 
revenge is malicious. We have no business with revenge at all. 
“ Vengeance is mine, I will repay,” saith the Lord.” We have no right 
ever to punish any one simply because a wrong is done to ourselves ; 
and yet this is what revenge does. It is the personal injury that is 
resented. Ifa child finds that he is punished by some one because that 
person is personally aggrieved by his fault, he does not respect such a 
person, nor feel the justice of the punishment. All personal offence or 
slight must be put aside before any good punishment can be inflicted, and 
the offender must be punished without a shade of revenge. 

We are all apt to bear malice, at least a shade of malice, at times ; we 
do not rid ourselves of the personal feeling ; we pity ourselves for the 
injury done us, and nurse our vexation ; al even if we take no active 
measures to do any hurt to our injurer in return, we are not sorry if 
some one else takes measures to hurt or injure him—we feel a private 
gleam of at least half satisfaction, if he is brought to suffer something. 
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Perhaps we have enough charity and desire to forgive to be glad that 
some one else did it, not we, but not enough heartily to wish that no 
evil should befall him. Instances of small malice in daily life (school 
and other). Often do not go beyond one person making another 
thoroughly unhappy through petty teasing and worries; yet this is 
malice, though it is in small things. It may even be all negative—by 
omitting kind words or tiny deeds which might be done. But we are 
often quite as guilty when we miss doing things that are right as we 
are when we do things that are wrong. 

‘‘T was angry with my friend ; 

I told my wrath, my wrath did end : 

I was angry with my foe ; 

I told it not, my wrath did grow,” &c.—BLAKE. 


I doubt whether we can ever desire revenge without feeling malice. 
Never nurse your wrath ; tell it; then fight it; if possible, benefit your 
injurer. 


X. PERSEVERANCE. 


Persistance in anything ;—steadiness of pursuit. Includes a great 
deal of patience, and a great deal of earnestness, and often courage. 
Perseverance may be used either for good ends or for bad ones. Instan- 
ces. Silas Marnerand his money. Arctic Explorers, and others. The 
struggle with our own faults often seems hopeless ; and each time we 
may seem to fail; and yet inthe long run we may gain a little, and 
after years find that we have got a little higher. Persevere in some- 
thing we think right, in spite of being abused or laughed at, (Tom 
Brown and Prayer ; his courage too.) Few things worth having are 
to be had without perseverance. Learning anything—lessons, business 
or trade ; lots of failures ; but we learn also by failures ; learn what to 
avoid, and why, and how. Apt to flag and want to stop and rest ; but 
this is seldom possible without sin. “Be not weary in well doing.” 
Perseverance is a good thing; though it may be used in a bad cause ; 
it shows a steadiness and tenacity and persistency of character. But 
if we persevere in hating some one,—or even only in cherishing wicked 
feelings towards someone, then it would be better if the persever- 
ance were away. Yet even here it is a good trait, turned to a bad 


; though a man without the good and useful power of persever- 
ance would appear.a better man than one who has the perseverance ; 


because his hatred would not last. If the perseverance had been 
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shown in perseveringly benefiting the one whom he hated, because he 
knew that hatred was wrong, then the hatred would not itself have per- 
severed ;—malice would have died. 

God perseveres :—in outward nature: through all failures of special 
plants, animals, people, &c., &c. Still the same general order perseveres 
and continues. God perseveres also in us: we refuse to listen, or we 
disobey ; we are stubborn or wilful, or careless, but God does not there- 
fore give us up, or cease to speak to our consciences. He leaves us free 
to listen or to close our ears ; but He perseveres, calls us back again and 
again, and turns our faces again and again the right way ;—if only we 
would persevere in going straight. 

Persevere also in what is the best, what we know and what we 
believe to be right, even if we do not see the results. Often the results 
of what we do or say are not seen by ourselves. We have nothing todo 
with results ; we are much too apt to pin all our hopes on effects, results, 
the end and issue of our perseverance. But this is God’s work, and we 
have no choice as to the how, when, or where of results of our actions. 
Hager to see and know the end (children digging up their seeds to see if 
they are sprouting) ; often defeat the very end we want to see by our 
impatience and want of perseverance. Our part is to do the best we 
know, and to go on doing it till we know something better, and leave 
the result to God, even if we never see it. 


“‘T have planted, Apollos watered, but God giveth the increase.” 


XI. Hatrep. 
“Envy, hatred, malice and all uncharitableness.” 


Envy and Jealousy beget hatred, which is a passion which makes us 
capable of almost any evil. Small beginnings and seeds of hatred must 
be checked. Dislike may grow into hatred, or it may be checked. I 
think hatred is a feeling which we ought never to have towards any 
living being, even a very wicked person: we ought to hate the evil 
and wickedness, but not the person. People say we cannot separate them, 
but I think we can, for we can always hope, and to a great extent actively 
believe, that even the worst people will learn to be better some day, in 
another world if not in this: when they are better we shall not hate 
them, therefore it is not themselves that we hate, but the evil which they 
have taken to themselves. 

If we encourage ourselves in envy or jealousy, feelings of hatred and 
malice follow. (Case of servant in Italian Boy,” see Orphans of 
Malvern.) Hatred is often roused by oppression. 

D 
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Slaves in St. Domingo in “ the Hour and the Man ;”—how they hated 
the Whites ;—how they murdered them :—how Toussaint kept down the 
hatred wherever his personal influence reached : because he knew that 
the hatred was unchristian—though terribly natural : and because it 
in reality served no good end ;—only private revenge satisfied. But it 
was in reality the oppression they hated, and saw and felt it embodied in 
their masters, the Whites. Asa proof of this—if the Blacks had risen 
and murdered the Whites, they would have murdered all, those who had 
oppressed them and their families who were innocent (Huphrosyne too) 
without discrimination. Madame Ogé. Papalier, &e. History of the 
“ Pearl”? and Commodore Goodenough. The islander’s hatred was be- 
cause of kidnapping, and it was vented on those who were wholly 
innocent of it,—because they were Whites, whom they hated on account 
of injuries done by Whites. Revenge. ‘“ An eye for an eye, and a tooth 
for a tooth.” Is judicial punishment of offenders revenge; and why 
not? Springs from different causes, different motives, and has different 
ends in view. Revenge is a private and personal affair: even if perpe- 
trated by a large number of people that is only an enlarged personality , 

Religious hatred: it is in reality hatred of the doctrines, not of the 
people. 

Persecutions : if people would recant and say they believed what their 
persecutors wished, they would hate them no more. 

People do seem to hate each other sometimes: yet it is generally for 
some special reason that they do so, which probably shows that if that 
reason were away the person would be hated no longer: so that it is 
seldom if ever unmitigated pure hatred of the person. 

We are to hate evil with all the power we have. The active feeling o¢ 
hatred which people have towards evil, and the power which evil has 
have made them personify it, and imagine a personal spirit of evil. Yet 
even here people have found it difficult not to infuse a sort of 
nobleness into this idea which makes entire hatred impossible. Milton’s 
Satan. He was presumptuous and overpoweringly ambitious: this was 
his evil. In “Job” Satan is sent by God (as servant of God’s—not 
His opponent) to “try the sons of men.” * * * Good is therefore 
mixed with evil: no being is unmixedly evil ;—we may and must hate 
evil, but not persons. But we do seem to hate persons, and to wish to 
injure them ; and hatred leads men to murders and horrible sin ;—these 
commonly spring from jealousy or sudden anger. Yet if we had time 
to analyze, probably the hatred is on account of some special act, and is 
hatred of that so overcoming all else as to bring about the death of the 
person who did the deed, 
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“ Michael the Miner ;’”—jealousy of Michael’s good fortune ; avarice 


fear of discovery, (cowardice) these led to the wicked and cowardly act 
of hatred. 


XII. Concer. 
‘A fond opinion of oneself.”—( Watker’s Dictionary.) 


Being very well satisfied with oneself, either for what one does, or for 
what one zs. It is the sign of a very small and narrow idea of what 
should be. If we are very well satisfied with what we have done, it 
shows that we see little or nothing beyond it. If we did as well as we 
could at the time, and yet saw that, do as well as we might, there still 
remained something beyond, there would be much more hope of our 
really growing into something better. But if we are satisfied, we shall 
have no longings to do better, and therefore shall not try to get further. 
Thorough conceit, therefore, prevents our ever improving; and a partial 
conceit prevents our improving just inasmuch as we have it. It is there- 
fore a hindrance, as if we were tied by bands which we could not undo 
except to let us go a little way and then stop. 

Conceit is entirely a self-regarding feeling; instead of looking out 
beyond, to see what there is to learn or to do, we occupy ourselves with 
looking at ourselves and our achievements, and admiring ourselves—a 
very unprofitable thing to do (and, I should think, very uninteresting). 
When others, therefore, do not seem to admire us quite as much as we 
admire ourselves, when we are not so interesting to them as we hoped to 
be, our self-love is wounded, and we feel injured, and so we prepare dis- 
content and discomfort (if not misery) for ourselves. We become fretful, 


from a sense of injury. We have not been thought as well of as we hoped 
and expected, and we resent it, and are vexed or angry, when in reality 
the fault lay not in others, but in our own inordinate regard for ourselves. 

Thus conceit brings about selfishness, which is a worse and deeper evil 
than conceit. 

Conceit is a foolish, empty sort of evil, but it injures the person to 
whom it belongs more than others, though it is very disagreeable to others 
also; but selfishness is much deeper seated, and spoils the springs of 
character more, as well as injuring others. But conceit cannot exist 
without selfishness in some form, for it is a purely self-regarding feeling; 
and one cannot have this and yet have a desire that others should be 
benefitted rather than oneself, and without this there can be no unselfish- 
ness. (Instance of conceit.) 

Conceit defeats its own objects; the person who has it wishes to be 
regarded, to be tbought well of; but when others see this, and see that 
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the person is full of himself, it makes them at once care nothing about 
him, perhaps unwilling even to give him his due. 

Conceit shows a great shallowness and absence of earnestness. Could any 
one who was thoroughly in earnest, and had any deep purpose at heart ever 
be conceited? First of all he would have an ideal in his mind, and even 
though he might partially succeed in reaching it, he would immediately 
see an endless range more to be achieved, which, till he reached this 
point, was invisible to him, like climbing a hill where the prospect con- 
_ stantly widens as he ascends. And so his desires would increase with 
and out of all proportion to his achievements, ?.e., they would spread out 
before him in a wider and more endless reach, as he climbs only two or 
three steps with difficulty. Next, his earnest pursuit of his object would 
not leave him any time for thought of himself; he cannot stop to admire 
how clever he is, or how much he has done ; if ever he turned his face 
away from his object, he would lose some step which in that moment 
might have been won. There is zo time to stop and admire ourselves ; 
if we do, it is equivalent to giving in altogether, and going no further. 

Has not God put ad/ possibilities before us, and is it not the very height 
and folly of emptiness ever to think we have attained anything to speak 
of; and if we had attained something great, whom should we have to 
thank for it? Is it in the last resort owrselves? Who gave us the 
power—who breathed into us the breath of life, and kept on breathing in 
all the inspiration that could enable us to do anything? It is true that we 
had the alternative to do or not to do; but is it not poor and mean to the 
very last degree to go priding ourselves that we accepted the best possible 
offer that could be made to us, rather than refusing it, and accepting one 
which at the minute might have better suited our laziness, but which we 
knew to be less good in the long run? (The nigger’s boast, “ God 
almighty made me a little bit of a thing no bigger than that, and I did 
all the rest myself.”) 

If we regard (or look at) ourselves too much, we shall increase all our 
faults, as a painter who sees no pictures but his own has no standard by 
which to compare them --nothing by which to correct them, and so con- 
firms all his errors. This (both for painting and generally) is why young 
people are so often sent from home, and ought not to be entirely shut up 
in a narrow circle. A conceited boy or girl best cured by being sent 
amongst lots of companions, where jarring ideas, and wishes, and characters 
rub off the edges. Where all are equal, and all want much the same, no 
one can take a larger share than his own. 

Conceit is sure to meet with ridicule ; it gets wounded and hurt; but 
one can really very seldom, if ever, be sorry for it to be so. It springs 
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from emptitiess and want of purpose, and leads to selfishness, want of 
consideration for others, &c. 


XL. Prive. 


A feeling of exaltation in the mind, which may be aroused by many 
different causes. It is always a more or less self-regarding feeling. It is 
not generally a really superior quality to conceit ; and inasmuch as it is 
deeper and less superficial, it is worse when it 7s bad ; but the word may 
be used with qualifications for qualities which are good and respectable, 
and help to make a good citizen and member of Society. 


There is Pride of Possession. 


In a child it is a delight which is allied to gratitude. If a little girl is 
“proud” of a new doll, and likes all the other littie girls she meets in 
the street to see it and think “ Oh what a lovely doll, how I wish I had 
one like it!” it is because she is so delighted to have it, and not ungrate- 
ful to her mother or friend who gave it to her. In a grown-up persor 
real “ pride” of possession is seldom connected with gratitude, else we 
should call it so, and not pride; and I do not think real pride of posses- 
sion in an adult can ever be otherwise than bad. But we often say we 
are “proud” of things, when we only mean a perfectly innocent and 
proper delight in having what we have wished for, a feeling which it 
would be wrong mot to have. If a man is proud of his riches, in the 
sense of liking people to know that he ¢s rich, and in a servile way wor- 
ship his riches, rather than in the sense of using them well for the good 
of those who are mof so rich, then his pride is despicable, and he does 
not deserve to have any riches. 

One of the possessions people are apt to be proud of is good looks or 
beauty. This is often closely allied to conceit, and a person who is proud 
because he or she is handsome is in no way more to be respected than 
one who is conceited. At the same time there is such a thing as 
what we call “ proper pride” with regard to appearance: a self-respect 
and consideration for others which prevent a person from appearing un- 
tidy or slovenly or dressed in any outrageous style. 

Another “ possession” of which people are proud is their children. 
This is a feeling which seems only very partially dependent on the cha- 
racters of the children, yet though the affection belongs to them however 
they behave, the pride in reality only is theirs inasmuch as they do well 
and deserve approbation. Yet a mother is often “ proud ” of her big son, 
for little besides his strength and size: but itis with a lingering feeling 
(even when he is selfish and naughty) that the size and strength are signs 
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and symbols of something behind that is good. Pride of mothers in 
children, brothers and sisters in each other, and of elder children in 
“their babies” are all wholesome and good feelings,—and a great help 
and stimulant through life. A sister's pride in her brother may often 
keep him from evil, by making him ashamed to do wrong, and unwilling 
to forfeit her pride in him. So may a mothers pride in her son. 


Pride of Birth or Family. 


This also may be either a vain and foolish or a good feeling. Ifa man 
is proud of his family and descent because they have for generations shown 
strength of character, strict honour and uprightness and unflinching truth, 
then his pride is good, and springs from admiration of their fine qualities : 
if this pride leads him to do his best to keep up, in his own life, the 
traditions of his family, and bear down the good name untarnished, then 
it is good and has a priceless result. But if a man is proud of his birth 
or family because his ancestors have been wealthy, because they have had 
the biggest houses or lands, or the best horses, &c., &c.,—then his pride 
is empty folly and mere vanity. It is then equally to be classed under 
the head of 


Pride of Position. 


But this is also not altogether without its good side: for it may make a 
man ashamed to do a wrong thing, which in a less conspicuous position 
or one which he cared less to keep he might have done. One man raised 
himself by his goodness, industry, uprightness and perseverance from 
being a little office boy who swept the office to being one of the greatest 
merchants in a great town: he was not only great in the sense of being 
rich,—though he was that too, but he was a truly great-hearted man; he 
was just and true, and kind to the greatest degree, and generous. Every- 
one respected him, and everyone-consulted him because his judgment was 
so good and wise, and he was always yus¢. He had, if anyone, a right to 
be proud of his position: but he was one of the meekest and most reti- 
ring of men. He read, and cultivated his mind in his spare hours, and 
became thoroughly cultivated.—A father to many youths. Another man 
was clever, and raised himself from being a poor boy to being rich, and 
became a great mill-owner: but he had no great care for cultivated tastes, 
he remained always vulgar and common-place, though he lived in a grand 
house, splendidly furnished, and his wife and family dressed grand, and 
rode in fine carriages. He was proud of his position ;—but had he much 
to be proud of ? 

Some people are so careful of their “ position” that they are afraid 
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to be seen to do anything beneath them. Man who has been well off— 
loses his money ; thinks it beneath him to go into a small house m a 
cheap neighbourhood, and live in a smaller way: goes on in one too 
large for him (or at least for his means) gets into debt, no hope of 
paying, worse and worse; where is then his position? And in what 
does his pride involve others? He is taking from those to whom he 
owes the money what is their due: i.e stealing ; and is that keeping 
up his position? Let him give up all that he cannot fully afford and pay 
for, and retrench,—and everyone whose opinion is worth a straw will 
honour him, and his position will be worth 1,000 times the former one, 
because he has parted with false pride, and is only too proud to be dis- 
honest, (Instances.) Even suppose he does not actually run into debt, 
he yet stints himself and his family unnecessarily, to keep up the position. 
If he thought less about it, the position would keep itself up. He should 
be careful rather of his good character and good name, than of his posi- 
tion, which will take care of itself. This leads to 


Pride of good name, which is a good pride, if it means of a deserved good 
name, not one earned by seeming to do good work which is really hollow. 
People taking pride in their work and doing it thoroughly well, al/ through, 
—no raw edges neatly cut off not to show; no dirty corners, or under the 
mats,—no ends left unfastened off:—no bad materials used and dressed 

up to look good. (Give Instances.) Even here the good may be 
done because we are too proud to bear blame, rather than for real love of 
good work, and desire to bear a good name. But it is right to be too 
proud of a good character to be willing to forfeit it. It is possible also 
to rely so much on having a good name, that for want of proper care and 
keeping it up we lose it. A workman with a good name for his work,— 
a shop with a good name, &c., &c., all need constant care and diligence ; 
for the good name will not keep ¢tse/f up, and needs care and fostering, 
and constant unfailing energy and exertion. 


Pride of temper. This is the worst pride of any yet. It cannot 
endure any fault to be found, nor that anyone should ever imply that we 
could do wrong. We know very well that we not only can but do; but 
even if we know that in this instance we have done wrong, we can't bear 
others to say so, or even to think so. We are haughty, and indignantly 
repel the idea even whilst at the bottom we are conscious that it is true. 
Weare too proud to own our faults, but we should have too much love 
of right zo¢ to own them. The minute any fault is found, we defend 
ourselves, even when we are wrong: and this is pride of temper. Often 
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it seems one of the strangest things that we should ever do anythiug but 
right: it seems so much the only good thing to do,—and so plain and 
clear when we are looking from a distance: and it seems strange that 
we should praise a person for doing right. It must be our strong feel- 
ing of the strength of the temptation to do wrong that makes us filled 
with such aAneaion of a person who does the etd and straight- 
forwardly right without shrinking. When we are at a distance from the 
fault it seems inconceivable that we should ever have been too proud to 
own when we did wrong. To own that we were wrong is only to admit 
that we were not too blind to see the right,—only too weak to do it: and 
if we persist that we were zo¢ wrong, then we show that we were not only 
blind when we did the wrong but are s¢zd/ blind. 

We are often also too proud to give im, even when we are convinced, or 
worsted in argument : we go on arguing or holding to our point when we 
have been shown to be wrong. Why should it be disagreeable or humil- 
iating to “give in”? Surely because we think more of ourselves than we 
love truth—the very truth often for which we pretend to have been arguing. 
All this sort of pride of temper is very subtle, and has to be hunted out 
of every corner of our minds and hearts, 


Spiritual Pride. 


The old story of the Pharisee and Publican shows this. But most of 
us have felt the temptation to something of the sort: children, when one 
of them has been punished, sometimes feel a shade of it. People often 
say, when another has done wrong, “ how could he? I never could have 
done so.” How can they be sure? Circumstances, training, character 
given them by their parents,—we can never judge anyone absolutely ; it 
is relative, or else not fair (like the drawing and marks.) And yet there 
is good in the feeling as regards the se#,—though there be spiritual pride 
towards the sinner. Contrast this with ‘there, but for God's grace, 
goes * * * .” “God's grace” here included ad/ that had saved him 
from being a criminal: 7.e., his family, education, surroundings, &c. 

Some condemn others’ religious opinions, and think that they 
themselves have got the truth, and that those who have not must be 
damned. How can they be sure that others have mot got it, and that 
they have ? 

GERTRUDE MaRTINEAU, 
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LESSONS ON INTEMPERANCE, 


Lesson I, 
THE Causes or INTEMPERANCE. 


First ; we must consider the character of strong drinks ; and secondly, 
the circumstances by which men and women are gradually led to indulge 
in an intemperate use of them. We shall see that the two great 
causes of Intemperance are strong drink itself, and the drinking usages 
of society. All drinks which contain alcohol have a tendency to intoxi- 
cate. Now, what is the effect of alcohol on the human system? Dr. 
Richardson in his “ Lectures on Alcohol”’ tells us of a series of experi- 
ments made on a young and healthy adult. The experimenters counted 
the beats of the heart, during the period in which the young man drank 
nothing but water. Then they counted the beats during successive 
periods in which alcohol was taken into the yonng man’s system, in 
gradually increasing quantities. The results are given as follows. The 
average number of beats in the heart in 24 hours, while drinking nothing 
but water, was 106,000; in the earlier stage of the introduction of 
alcohol into the system was 127,000 ; an increase in 24 hours of 21,000 

beats. In the latter period of the introduction of alcohol, the average 
was 131,000; an increase of 25,000. During eight days of this treat- 
ment, the first day of the introduction of alcohol gave an excess of the 
beats of the heart of 4 per cent; and in the last of 23 per cent. So 
that on the last two days, the heart was doing one-fifth more work than 
it was intended to do. If this treatment were persisted in for any length 
of time, Dr. Richardson says “the brain centres become influenced ; 
they are reduced in power, and the controlling influences of will and 
judgment are lost. As these centres are unbalanced, the reason gives 
way before the emotional, passional part of the nature ; the reason is off 
duty ; the consequence is, the animal instincts are let loose ; the coward 
becomes more cowardly ; the braggart more boastful; the cruel man 
more cruel and merciless ; the untruthful man more false ; the licen- 
tious and degraded become worse than brute beasts.” Alcohol, in short, 
is the evil spirit, which is able to reduce the reason, the emotions, and the 
best instincts of the human heart to a state of high carnival for a time, 
only to leave them in a state of chaotic feebleness. Now, I repeat, all 
strong drink, which contain this alcohol, have a tendency to intoxicate. 
Whatever else they contain, this is to a certain extent always true of 
E 
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them. ‘There are forms in which the power of the alcohol is unsuspec- 
ted. It is sometimes so disguised as to appear quite harmless. But the 
secret power of the alcohol silently, but surely, prepares the system to 
take it in greater strength, and undisguised. In a few years, the young 
palate and stomach that would reject at once the strong drinks in which 
habitual drinkers indulge, are, little by little, prepared to give a cordial 
reception to drinks containing as much alcohol as would have proved 
fatal to them in their bright, pure childhood and youth. By and by, 
strong drinks almost become a necessity ; so much so, indeed, that 
nearly every personal comfort, every innocent pleasure of the home, 
even food and becoming apparel are sacrificed to the insatiable craving 
for them. And this is not the worst feature of Intemperance. There 
is no love for wife, or husband, or child, so strong that this craving will 
not by slow degrees smother and extinguish. The dearest ties of affec- 
tion, the most tender vows of love are forgotten ; it breaks the closest 
bonds of friendship. In short, the victim of what is politely called dipso- 
mania, which literally means a mania for strong drink, will surmount any 
barriers either of duty or of affection to secure the temporary gratification 
indulging in strong drink. I need scarcely more than refer briefly to 
the results of this mania, when it has taken firm hold on its victim. 
Any Sunday School Teacher might take for a text book on this portion 
of the subject, the daily papers. They might tell the children what, 
alas! many of them know too well, without being told. They might 
tell of once kind and affectionate fathers, maddened and made brutes ; 
even of mothers, who for the sake of strong drink will sell the clothes 
of their children ; of a mother known to have stripped the infant on her 
bosom of the last remnant of clothing, to pawn it for a single moment’s 
gratification. If these were exceptional cases of the results of Intem- 
perance, it would not be fair to set them before children. But, because 
hundreds of such horrible perversions of human nature are occurring 
daily, it is only just and right that our children should know how terrible 
the strength of that appetite, which has power to crush the deepest 
instincts of the mother’s heart. They ought to know that the cause of 
all this terrible woe is strong drink. Our children should be told too, 
that there must be a certain period when this appetite is first formed. 
At what precise stage of life it first exists, it is impossible to tell. One 
thing is, however, sure :—there are hundreds in every grade of society 
who have arrived at a stage in which they would “miss”’ their accus- 
tomed glass of beer, or wine, if circumstances prevented them from 
obtaining it at the usual hour. Some would say that this mere “ missing”’ 
the daily draught of beer or wine is{so small a thing, that it is not quite 
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fair to call it a craving. But it is at least certain that the “ missing” 


it is a sure index that strong drink has gained some power over them, 
however small. 


Those who are opposed to, as well as those who advocate Total 
Abstinence, acknowledge with sorrow that many whom they know, who 
once used strong drink moderately, have become slaves to it. It may 
be said that it is the fault of the individuals themselves, in not using 
more self-denial and self-control. But those who have fallen victims to 
intemperance almost always said so of others, when they themselves 
first began to take strong drink. They said, and no doubt believed, that 
they could take it or leave it alone as they chose. But thousands of 
them know now how untrue was their estimate of their power. It can- 
not be said that it is only weak men who become victims to intem- 
perance. Mr. Edward Baines, who is no mean authority, writes thus : 
“T say boldly that no man living, who uses intoxicating drinks, is free 
from the danger of at least occasional, and if occasional, ultimately of 


habitual excess. . . . . Ihave known men of the strongest and 
clearest intellect, and of vigorous resolution, whom it has made weaker 
than children and fools. . . . . And of all victims of intemperance, 


be it remembered, there is Nor onE, who did not begin by moderate 
drinking, or who had the remotest idea, when he began, that he should 
be led into excess.” For my own part I would that every child in our 
Sunday Schools would commit to memory the sad plaint of the poor 
Charles Lamb : “The waters have gone over me, but out of the black 
depths, could I be heard, | would cry out to ali those who have set a 
foot in the perilous flood. Could the youth to whom the flavour of the 
first wine is delicious as the opening scenes of life, or the entering upon 
some newly discovered paradise, look into my desolation, and be made 
to understand what a dreary thing it is, when he shall feel himself going 
down a precipice with open eyes and passive will. . . . . Could 
he but feel the body of death, out of which I ery hourly with feebler 
outery to be delivered, it were enough to make him dash the sparkling 
beverage to the earth in all the pride of its mantling temptation.”’ The 
second cause of intemperance is 


Toe Drinkina Usaces or Society. 


I. The claims of hospitality seem to demand that visitors be oftered 
wine, or beer, or spirits. In this respect fashion and custom present 
claims which the heart often condemns. Many young people, who are 
carefully guarded from the intoxicating cup at home, are induced to 
take the first glass at some friend’s (?) house ; and a custom of using 
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intoxicants has thus commenced, which has ended in confirmed intem- 
perance. Older ones, who were once victims of intemperance, and had 
been snatched for a time from the snare of the tempter, have found the 
hospitality of their best friends the very curse which has brought back 
the insidious foe to bind them in stronger chains than ever. IJ.—Fairs 
and holiday seasons generally, public festive occasions, social gatherings, 
especially Christmas gatherings, birthdays, wedding days, comings of 
age, christenings, and even funerals are very often the date when hun- 
dreds of inebriates can date either the beginning or the return of the 
fearful habit. Many other forms of the drinking usages of society will 
recur to the teacher's mind, some universally prevalent, others of a more 
local character. But they all form by far the most important element | 
in estimating the causes of intemperance. Besides these causes there 
are others which require to be noticed. 1st. Ignorance, by which is to 
be understood the defect of intellectual culture and refinement, which is 
to be met with in all classes. Many persons take to drinking because 
they are unable to appreciate the pleasure of the mind. Reading has no 
charms for them ; music or drawing has no delights, or perhaps they 
have not received the training which is necessary for their enjoyment ; 
conversation without the aid of stimulants seems dull, and indoor amuse- 
ments, scientific studies, and all the reasonable occupations, which are 
unreasonably sneered at as “hobbies,”’ are a labour instead of a pleasure. 
Thus they cannot enjoy their leisure without their glass, and their seat 
in the public house. Ignorance also has the effect of preventing men 
from duly weighing the remote consequences of their actions. They 
accordingly are careless of the formation of evil habits, are not suffici- 
ently watchful of their increasing power, and delay resistance till it is 
too late. 2nd. Uncomfortable homes and badly cooked or ill-selected 
food. ‘This last produces a feeling of physical discomfort and dim 
craving, which too often seeks a ruinous and illusory satisfaction in 
alcohol. Uncomfortable homes, due either to the wife’s bad manage- 
ment, or to the husband’s neglect of reasonable interest, or, if necessary, 
reasonable share in domestic duties, urges him into the public house. 
Instead of trying to mend matters at home, he too often yields to the 
temptation, and makes things ten times worse by his selfish extravag- 
ance. 3rd. The bad sanitary arrangements, ventilation, &c., of towns 
or separate houses. By impairing the health and causing depression, 
these impel men and women to run to the miserable comforter ; and at 
the same time they diminish the power of resisting its influence. Im- 
provement in this respect must depend very much upon town authorities 
and landlords, but the tenants also can largely contribute to the same 
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result. (A book by Mrs. Buckton, “ Health in the House,” gives much 
valuable information.) And wisdom will teach men at least not to give 
strong drink, the ally of their enemy, the opportunity of completing 
their misery. 4th. The absence of places for reasonable amusement and 
of opportunities of social intercourse except those which the public house 
affords, where the only way of paying for the accommodation is by the 
profits derived from the liquors consumed. In order to get the talk which 
they do want, men are often obliged to drink what they donot want. Thus 
the craving for alcohol is established, and the irretrievable ruin is brought 
about. Sth. Adulteration. Substances such as tobaccoare introduced into 
various beverages, which increase their natural stupefying effect, and others 
such as salt and vitriol, which make them produce rather than quench 
thirst. But the chief effect of adulteration is to cause drunkenness to 
assume worse forms, savage rage, and brutality, rather than to increase 
its amount, except where the substances introduced occasion thirst. The 
craving is for the intoxicating alcohol itself. It is that which constitutes 
the danger, although adulteration may aggravate effects which it does not 
produce. And it is that, the root cause of the evil, against which it is 
necessary to guard oneself and to protect the young. 


Lesson II. 


Tar SoctaL Evins arising rrom INTEMPERANCE. 


These I shall enumerate under three heads:—Domestic Muismry ; 
Pavurerism ; and Insanity. I should add Crimn, but space forbids 
more than the first three. I. Domustic Misery. There certainly can 
be no misery and sorrow more acute than that which robs home of all 
that makes it “ home’’ ;— The sacred refuge of life.” Any one who 
has visited the home where Intemperance holds its sway, will know, that 
far from being “a sacred refuge,” it is the place which its natural 
inmates shun. There can be no sacredness, nor refuge where there is 
scolding and swearing, and weeping ;—where instead of bright eyes and 
clean faces, and combed locks, and cheerful fires, and plenty of food and 
clothing, and little saving-bank boxes, and healthy frames, there are 
black eyes, and broken heads ; grates cold and cheerless ; mother and 
children pinched with hunger, and half-naked ; in sickness, and no one 
to care for them; in debt everywhere, and no one will trust them for a 
loaf of bread ; disease within ; death standing on the threshold ; and 
the grave without, offering a far better home than this mere mockery 
of the name. It may be thought that this is exaggeration, We will 
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come to facts. In all our large towns, there are whole streets, and 

courts, and alleys, where just such houses exist. In the City of 
Glasgow, in 1861, 28,000 homes consisted of a single room ;—many of 
them attics without fire-places, or damp, unlighted, underground cellars. 

In Liverpool, over 6,000 such cellars were found to be the homes of 
Intemperance and filth, and misery and rags, with from 25,000, to 30,000 

really homeless children, though living in what are called the “ homes ”’ 

of intemperate parents. The late Dr. Guthrie repeatedly made the 

statement, that 99 out of every 100 of the children of his Ragged 

Schools, were children of intemperate parents. It would be almost 

cruel to tell children the half of the misery entailed upon those who are 

the unwilling victims of Intemperance. But it is only fair to tell them | 
that very often, within a few miles of their comfortable homes, and 

sometimes within a few yards, there is a depth of degradation caused by 

strong drink, too fearful to tell them of in detail ;—that often close to 

their homes, Intemperance has robbed “home” of its very name. 

II. Paupgrism. Honest poverty is no crime; but poverty arising 
from a wilful waste of health and strength and money, is dishonest and 
shameful. 

From estimates made by Mr. Dudley Baxter, in 1870, of the income 
of the people, the average income of each family in the United Kingdom 
was £132. Wages have increased so much since then, that the average 
now is nearly £140 each. The working classes are computed at about 
20,000,000 of the population. Mr. Baxter reckons their annual income 
at £325,000,000. Professor Leone Levi puts it at £418,000,000 ; an 
average of from 31 shillings to two pounds a week to each family of the 
working classes. With such figures as these, it would seem that unless 
some exceptional cases of disease and calamity occurred, there ought to 
be very little pauperism. Yet, we have nearly 4,000,000 paupers in the 
United Kingdom. These are paupers actually supported by poor-rates. 
T leave out the thousands struggling against becoming actual parish 
paupers. I say nothing of mothers striving to maintain themselves and 
the children of intemperate fathers ;—nothing of fathers manfully fight- 
ing against the poverty entailed upon them, and the children of worthless 
intemperate mothers. I say nothing of the thousands of families on the 
very verge of pauperism, saved sometimes ouly by the living martyrdom 
of one single member of the family, or by private friends, or charitable 
institutions. There is not a shadow of doubt but Intemperance is the 
cause of nearly all this poverty and pauperism. It leads to pauperism 
by different roads. I. It destroy’s a man’s self-respect ; while honest 
poverty shrinks from becoming a public burden. II. It induces idle- 
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ness, so that’ an intemperate man even when able to work, is careless 
whether he works or not, and very soon he finds himself unable to work. 
IfT. And perhaps the worst feature of all, Intemperance, as I said before, 
deadens the affection for the family dependent on his, or her manual 
labour ; consequently, the main stimulus to industry is lost. An extract 
from the “ Canterbury Report of the Two Convocations of Canterbury 
and York ”’ confirms what I have said. This Report says: *‘ It can be 
shown that an enormous proportion of the pauperism which is felt to be 
such a burden by the industrious, sober members of the community, and 
which has sucha degrading and demoralising effect upon most recipients 
of parochial relief Is THE DIRECT AND COMMON PRODUCT OF INTEM- 
PERANCE.” It further states that 75 out of every hundred of the 
inmates of our workhouses have become so directly, or indirectly, through 
Intemperance. In 1864, in an enquiry made into the circumstances of 
611 paupers in the Edinburgh City Poor-house, there was not a single 
abstainer, and 407 had been reduced to pauperism through Intempe- 
rance. And this is not confined to the very poor and labouring classes 
of the population. Many from the middle and upper classes have become 
paupers from the very same cause. Many a man has been known to 
“have drunk away a fortune.” A Master of a workhouse in his testi- 
mony before the Canterbury Commission says: “I have had a lawyer, 
an editor, a professor of music, and a man who once was a guardian of 
_ the: poor, all inmates together of the workhouse ;—all of them PAUPERS 
THROUGH INTEMPERANCE. ‘This subject might be pursued indefinitely. 
Teachers need not draw on their imaginations. They have but to make 
enquiries in their own town or village, and they may glean sufficient 
information to show the children, that, while England's agriculture and 
commerce is more than sufficient to supply every man, woman and child 
in the United Kingdom with food and clothing, and every domestic 
comfort ;—while there is every facility for education, and work for all 
who are willing to work ; yet England numbers her paupers by the mil- 
lion ; they may glean enough to be able to assure the children that 
Intemperance is the main cause of all the pauperism in the land ;—so 
much so, indeed, that England in this respect is fast becoming a bye- 
word amongst the nations of the earth. 


INSANITY. 


III. It is a fact that, apart from disease generally, intoxicating drinks 
have a baneful influence upon the physical and intellectual powers. Sir 
Henry Thompson, in his letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury, says 
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that “ there is no single habit which tends to deteriorate the qualities of 
the race so much as the habitual employment of fermented liquors as’ a 
beverage.’ Dr. J. C. Browne, in evidence before the Select Committee 
on Drunkenness, in 1872, stated that out of 500 cases of insanity he 
had 15 per cent. due directly to intemperance, while a very large num- 
ber were indirectly due to the same cause. Dr. Yellowlees, in a paper 
read before the British Medical Association in 18738, traced six classes 
of insanity to intemperance. The evil of it, he says, is incalculable, so 
much so, that he believes, that half the existing causes of insanity are 
due, directly or indirectly, to intemperance. Amongst the most power- 
ful indirect methods in which insanity is induced by intemperance is 
the fact, that the effects of intemperance are hereditary. Dr. Mitchell, 
in evidence before the Select Committee in 1872, stated that ‘ the chil- 
dren of habitual drunkards are in a larger proportion idiotic than other 
children, and also in a larger proportion liable to the ordinary forms of 
acquired insanity.” And Dr. 8. G. Home, of Mass., U.S., in speaking 
of the hereditary effects of intemperance, stated, that of 300 idiots whose 
cases he had inquired into, he found that 145, nearly one half, were the 
children of habitual drunkards ; in one instance, in which both parents 
were intemperate, seven idiotic children were born. And lastly, Dr. 
Carpenter quotes the testimony of Sir W. A. F. Browne, the first 
Medical Lunacy Commissioner for; Scotland, to the following effect :— 
“The children of drunkards are deficient in bodily and vital energy, and 
are predisposed by their very organization to have cravings for alcoholic 
stimulants.’ The law of the physical and moral world is still the same ; 
‘‘ The sins of the fathers are visited upon the children to the third and 
fourth generations.” The evils of intemperance perpetuate themselves 
and propagate themselves. Although men may strive to undo the effects 
there are these forms of hereditary disease and insanity which cannot be 
undone. Of all the causes of diseases and insanity, says the late Prof. 
Miller in his work “ Alcohol, its Place and Power,” there is no one cause 
so prolific as alcohol. If unhappily children are born to intemperate 
parents, they will inherit the evil of their progenitors ; stunted in body 
and often in mind; drink-loving or drunken ; scrofulous, rheumatic, 
consumptive, weak, and useless. 
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2 Remarkable. Women as Examples for Girls. 


REMARKABLE WOMEN AS EXAMPLES FOR GIRLS. 


Most girls, who think rightly and seriously about the future, must 
surely wish to make the most of the lives upon which they are just 
entering, and for which the instruction they receive at school is helping 
to prepare them. They will have different talents, and the circumstances 
in which they may be placed may differ also ; but still they will all have 
some duties to perform, and there will be some persons whom they can 
help to render happier, and perhaps better. Nothing is so encouraging 
as to see how others have acted in similar relations in life, and the ex- 
amples of women who have been remarkable for their characters and 
conduct, or distinguished by their talents, may animate some to follow 
them, though it may be at a humble distance. 


I—CAROLINE HERSCHEL, 


A WoMAN WHO HELPED THE HIGHER LIFE OF HER BROTHER. 


The noblest lives are those which are unselfishly and humbly devoted 
to the service of others. Such was Caroline Herschel’s. She was a 
woman who never considered what would be most pleasant or advanta- 
geous for herself, or would bring her the fame which she well deserved ; 
but merely thought of helping her celebrated brother William in his 
laborious undertakings and his astronomical discoveries, always keeping 
herself in the background and letting him have the glory. She was 
born in the old city of Hanover, in the north of Germany, in 1750, and 
was the youngest but one of a large family. Her father was a good 
musician, and acted as hautboy player in a regimental band, and also as 
a teacher of music. He had a struggling life with his large family and 
small means for their support. He was often absent with his regiment, 
but when at home carefully cultivated the musical powers of his children. 
He gave them all the best education which circumstances permitted, and 
it was not lost upon them. His health, however, was only indifferent, 
and this cast a gloom over Caroline when she was still very young. She, 
like the rest, was sent at seven years old to the garrison school in the 
morning, and from three to six in the afternoon to another school to 
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learn knitting. “From that time forward,” she says : “I was fully em- 
ployed in providing my brothers with stockings, and remember that the 
first pair for Alexander touched the floor when I stood upright finishing 
the front. Besides this my pen was frequently required for writing, 
not only my mother’s letters to my father, but for many a poor soldier's 
wife in our neighbourhood to her husband in the camp ; for it ought to 
be remembered that in the earlier part of the last century very few 
women, when they left country schools, had been taught to write.” In 
addition to all this, she was expected to wait at table and make herself 
useful in general household work. She had an example of industry be- 
fore her in her father, who sometimes copied music for his band half the 
night, while nearly all his leisure time was devoted to teaching. He 
soon had almost more pupils than he could find time to attend to. 
Occasionally they met together at his house for little concerts, and 
Caroline says, “I was frequently called to join the second violin ; my 
father found pleasure in giving me sometimes a lesson before the instru- 
ments were laid by, for I never was missing at those hours, sitting in a 
corner with my knitting and listening all the while.” 

When she was seventeen years of age her father died; at first she 
was overwhelmed with grief, but she soon roused herself and determined 
to earn her own bread, and with this intention went for a month or two 
to learn millinery and dressmaking. Her favourite brother, William, 
however, had settled in England, and became organist at a church in 
Bath, and he was desirous that she should come over to this country and 
live with him. This she willingly agreed to do, and henceforth her 
pursuits were completely changed, and she became his constant compan- 
ion and fellow-worker. No contrast could be greater than that between 
her present and her former mode of life. Her brother frequently gave 
concerts and was a musical composer, as well as a performer, while he 
was always looking forward to the time, now near at hand, when astro- 
nomy would be his one object. Caroline had a good voice and might 
have maintained herself as a public singer, but she determined only 
to sing when her brother was conductor, and at home to copy the 
scores for the orchestra. At night she made observations on the heavens. 
William was becoming famous as a writer, a discoverer, and an inventor 
of instruments, applying himself with great diligence to perfecting the 
mirrors for his telescopes. Caroline says, “It happened that he was 
obliged to make trial of my abilities in copying for him catalogues, 
tables, &c., and sometimes whole papers which were lent him. Among 
them was one in Latin, which kept me employed when my brother was 
at the telescope at night. When I found that a hand was sometimes 
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wanted when any particular measures were to be made, or a fire to be 
kept up, or a cup of coffee necessary during a long night’s watching, I 
undertook with pleasure what others might have thought a hardship.” 

In the latter part of 1780 she records in her diary that ““a very busy 
winter was commencing ; for my brother had engaged to conduct the 
oratorios in Bath, and had made himself answerable for the payment of 
the performers engaged. But though much harassed with business, 
the mirror for the thirty-foot reflector was never out of his mind, and if 
a minute could but be spared in going from one scholar to another, he 
called at home to see how the men went on with the furnace, which was 
built in a room below, level with the garden. ‘The mirror was to be cast 
in a mould of loam, of which an immense quantity was to be pounded 
in a mortar and sifted through a fine sieve. It was an endless piece of 
work, and served me for many an hour’s exercise, for | was eager to do 
something towards the great undertaking.” She then goes on to give 
an account of the further preparations for the longed for event of the 
casting ; of the mould leaking at the last moment and the metal flowing 
over the stone floor, which cracked and flew in all directions as high as 
the ceiling ; of her brother, with the men who were helping him, run- 
ning out for safety ; and of his falling down exhausted with heat and 
with his exertions. Six or seven months passed before anything more 
could be done, but at last the work was accomplished, and she rejoiced 
as much as he did. 

William now began to be well-known as an astronomer ; he was pre- 
sented to George III, and frequently at court, and was soon afterwards 
knighted. His telescope was the largest that, at that time, had been 
constructed, and the king was desirous that it should be erected in the 
neighbourhood of Windsor. This led to the brother and sister leaving 
Bath, where they had been very happy and found many friends, for 
Slough. Much of Sir William’s time was taken up in going, on clear 
evenings, to show the King objects through a seven-foot telescope, and 
besides this, he was sometimes obliged to be absent from home for a 
week or ten days for the purpose of casting other large mirrors before 
the furnace at Bath was taken down. “ In my brother’s absence,” says 
Miss Herschel, “I was of course left to amuse myself with my own 
thoughts, which were anything but cheerful. I found I was to be an 
assistant-astronomer, and, by way of encouragement, a telescope forsweep- 
ing was given to me,” that is, a small telescope which could be easily 
turned from one quarter of the heavens to another to find any particular 
star. She goes on to say, “I was to sweep for comets, and in August, 
1782, I began to write down and describe all remarkable appearances 
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which I saw in my sweeps. But it was not until the last two months 
of the same year that I felt the least encouragement to spend the star- 
light nights on the lawn covered with dew or hoar frost, without a human 
being near enough to be within call. I knew too little of the real hea- 
vens to be able to point out every object so as to find it again without 
losing too much time by looking at the map of the stars. But all these 
troubles were removed when I knew my brother to be at no great dis- 
tance making observations, and I could have his assistance when I found 
a nebula, or cluster of stars, of which I intended to give a catalogue. 
At the end of 1783 my sweeping was interrupted by being employed to 
write down my brother’s observations with the large twenty-foot. Ihad, 
however, the comfort to see that he was satisfied with my endeavours 
when he wanted another person to run to the astronomical clocks, write 
down a few words, fetch and carry instruments, or measure the ground 
with poles, of which something of the kind every moment would occur.” 

In the summer of 1786 an event of great importance and interest 
took place in her life. Sir William was in Germany, and she was 
therefore less occupied than usual. She took the opportunity to “sweep 
the neighbourhood of the sun in search for comets,” and about ten 
o'clock on the night of the first of August found an object which 
seemed like a nebula, but was more round than she expected a nebula to 
be. She suspected that it might be a comet ; but the sky became hazy, 
and she could see no more that evening. A person must be an astro- 
nomer to understand the eagerness with which she waited for the next 
evening, when she found that her suspicions were correct, and that it 
was indeed a new comet. She immediately wrote to inform several 
astronomers, friends of her brother, and was warmly congratulated by 
them. One of them wrote in reply, “ I wish you joy most sincerely on 
the discovery. I am more pleased than you can well conceive that you 
have made it ; and I think I see your wonderfully clever and wonder- 
fully amiable brother, upon the news of it, shed tears of joy. You have 
immortalized your name, and you deserve such a reward from the 
Being who has ordered all these things to move as we find them, for 
your assiduity in the business of astronomy, and for your love for so 
celebrated and so deserving a brother.” 

Two years later her brother married. For sixteen years she had lived 
with him ; and it is not probable that she, with her strong affection for 
him, could give up the position she had held in his house without regret; 
but, with her usual unselfishness, she said nothing of her own feelings, 
and merely remarked in her journal that “the place of a housekeeper 
had to be resigned.” She was always on the most friendly terms with 
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her sister-in-law, and, in later years, a kind aunt to her nephew and 
nieces, especially to Sir John Herschel, who became even more 
renowned as a man of science than his father. For some years she 
remained in lodgings in the same neighbourhood, and continued to 
assist Sir William and to “ mind the heavens,” as she called it. Before 
the end of 1797 she had discovered eight comets, of which she kept 
records in separate papers inscribed “ First Comet,” ‘ Second Comet,” 
&c. Modest as she was respecting these discoveries, her name now 
necessarily became known to the scientific world, and she was looked 
upon as no common woman. She desired no reward beyond what the 
pursuit of science brought with it, added to the delight she felt in help- 
ing her brother, and afterwards other members of her family ; but it 
was impossible that merit like hers could escape notice. For a while 
she went to reside at Bath again, but still worked with her telescope 
and with her calculations, and frequently paid long visits to the family 
at Slough. This kind of life continued until the year 1821, when Sir 
William’s health began to fail, and the devoted sister went to him once 
more, and remained until his death in August, 1822. Writing some 
months afterwards of the fifty years she had lived in England, and of 
the occurrences in which they had both had a share, she goes on to say 
of the last nine months of his life, “ I cannot hope that a time will ever 
come when I shall be able to dwell on any of those interesting but melan- 
choly hours I spent with the dearest and best of brothers. Butif I were 
to leave off making notes of such events as either affect or are interesting 
to me, I should feel like what I am, a person who has no more to do in 
this world.” She determined, as soon as possible, to leave England for 
ever, and returned to her native Hanover. There she recovered her 
cheerfulness by degrees, and kept up her interests in her old pursuits, 
though she no longer continued to use the telescope and make calcula- 
tions. Still the change was a sad one to her ; and it was not without a 
pang that, at the age of seventy-two, she left the country where she 
had spent her brightest days. Many of her family, the children of other 
brothers and sisters, lived in Hanover ; and amongst them she spent the 
rest of her long life. But to none was she so attached as to her nephew 
in England, Sir John Herschel, whose letters to her, and occasional 
short visits to Hanover, formed henceforth her greatest pleasure ; and 
when he was sent out to the Cape to make astronomical observations, 
she exclaimed “ Ah, if I was thirty or forty years younger, and could 
go too!” 

In Hanover Miss Herschel was treated with the greatest respect. 
Her reputation had gone before her; and no man of learning passed 
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through the city without visiting her. In 1828 she received the gold 
medal of the Royal Astronomical Society of England. The king and 
queen of Hanover were most attentive to her; and her birthday never 
passed without a call from them and the present of a bouquet of flowers 
from the princesses. Yet her mode of life was as simple and frugal as it 
had ever been. Her income was only moderate, but even that she said 
she did not know how to spend, and that £50 a year was all she wanted 
for herself. At the same time her generosity to others was as great as 
her expenditure on herself was small. Her faculties remained with her 
almost to the last ; she enjoyed seeing many friends, and wrote long 
letters to the absent ones in England. In 1847 Sir John Herschel sent 
her a copy of a book of his, which completed her brother’s observations, 
and nothing could give her so much pleasure, even then, as to receive 
it. Then came another birthday, the last, and the usual presents and 
congratulations from the Royal family and others. In the beginning of 
January, 1848, she became much weaker, but did not suffer any pain, 
was always cheerful and even ready for a joke, and did not object to 
seeing intimate friends. At four o’clock on the 10th the guns announced 
the birth of a princess ; and on being told of what had occurred, she 
seemed pleased and opened her eyes, but soon afterwards fell asleep and 
_ breathed her last about eleven o’clock the same evening. She had given 
full directions respecting her property, her house, and her funeral, years 
before, and even mentioned the sum that should be spent, so that her 
executor, Sir John Herschel, should have as little trouble as possible. 
She was followed to the grave by a large number of friends, and the 
royal carriages formed part of the procession. The coffin was covered with 
wreaths of palm branches sent by the Crown Princess, and within it was 
placed, according to her own wish, a lock of her brother’s hair. The 
service was held in the garrison church in which she had been baptised 
nearly ninety-eight years before. 

Her nephew writes, “ All that she had of love to give was concen- 
trated on her beloved brother. At his death she felt herself alone. For 
after those long years no one could ever replace his loss. Time did 
indeed lessen the overpowering weight of her grief, and then she would 
regret that she had ever left Hngland ; but even in England she must 
have found the same blank. Now, thank God, she has gone where she 
will find again all that she loved.” 

Very few have lived to Caroline Herschel’s age, still fewer have used 
their talents to such good purpose, and very few indeed have been so 
entirely unselfish and so devoted as she was in her affection for her 


brother. 
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II—MARY SOMERVILLE, 


A Woman OF SCIENCE. 


Mary Somerville was one of the most remarkable Englishwomen of 
modern, or indeed of any days, remarkable alike for her great powers of 
mind and for her indefatigable industry. The first were natural to her, 
and few can even approach her so far as they are concerned, but in the 
latter quality she sets an example which all girls would do well to imi- 
tate. She was the daughter of Admiral Sir William Fairfax, and was 
born at Jedburgh, in the south of Scotland, on December 26th, 1780. 
Her father, directly afterwards, was sent off on foreign service, and dur- 
ing his absence his wife lived with her two children, the little Mary and 
a boy four or five years older, at Burntisland, on the coast of Fifeshire, 
opposite to Edinburgh. Here she was obliged to practise great economy, 
for, although people of rank, they were far from rich. Miss Fairfax, as 
she then was, was very fond of this place, which was her home for many 
years, and she gives the following pleasant description of it :—“ Our 
house, which lay to the south of the town, was very long, with southern 
exposure, and its length was increased by a wall covered with fruit trees, 
which concealed a courtyard, cowhouse and other offices. From this 
the garden extended, and ended in a plot of short grass covering a ledge 
of low black rocks washed by the sea. It was divided into three parts 
by narrow lanes. These gardens yielded abundance of common fruit 
and vegetables, but the warmest and best exposures were devoted to 
flowers. The garden next to the house was bounded by a row of old 
elm trees, from whence a steep, mossy bank descended to a flat plot of 
grass with a gravel walk and flower borders on each side, and a broad 
gravel walk ran along the front of the house. My mother was fond of 
flowers, and prided herself on her moss roses, which flourished on the 
front of the house, and my father, though a sailor, was an excellent 
florist. He procured the finest bulbs and flower seeds from Holland, 
and kept each kind in a separate bed.” 

Here she had a happy childhood, beginning to make herself useful 
by gathering the fruit, feeding the poultry and looking after the dairy, 
but being allowed, as she says, “to grow up a wild creature.” Her 
mother taught her to read the Bible, and in due time set her to learn the 
“shorter catechism’ of the church of Scotland, aud sent her to the 
public examinations of the children in the kirk. For her own amuse- 
ment she read “ Robinson Crusoe” and the “ Arabian Nights,’ but 
when she was between eight and nine years old, she had not even begun 
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to learn to write. However, at last her father, on his return from one 
of his voyages, said to Lady Fairfax, “This kind of life will never do ; 
Mary must at least know how to write and keep accounts.” Therefore, 
at the age of ten, she was sent to a school at Musselborough for twelve 
months. Here the education was not of a very high order, and the im- 
provement in writing and arithmetic was not what had been hoped for, 
“and they were all,” her mother said, “that a woman was expected to 
know.” From this time she had chiefly to depend upon herself for edu- 
cation, with the addition of any occasional help that came in her way. 
She read all the books she met with, and especially Shakspeare, although 
this strong taste for reading was greatly disapproved of at home. She 
was also fond of natural history, and eagerly collected fossils, shells and 
birds’ eggs. By the aid of a celestial globe she studied the stars, and 
by means of a French book, lent her by her cousin, and a dictionary she 
learned a little French, an old lady living near teaching her something 
more of that language. After that she attempted Latin, and her Uncle, a 
minister of the Scotch Church, finding that she had made some advance, 
to her great delight offered to read one of the Latin authors with her 
every morning. She also managed, almost unassisted, to obtain some 
knowledge of Greek. Although her first attempts at arithmetic had so 
disappointed her mother, she now made considerable progress in it, 
One day, looking into a monthly magazine, she saw what appeared to be 
simply an arithmetical question ; but, on turning the page, she was sur- 
prised to see lines and letters, and asked what they meant. “Oh,” was 
the reply of the lady to whom the magazine belonged, “it is a kind of 
arithmetic ; they call it algebra, but I can tell you nothing about it.” 
Her curiosity, however, was not satisfied, she resolved to know more, 
both about it and about geometry, and from that time began in earnest 
those mathematical studies which became her great pursuit, and led the 
way to that knowledge which enabled her to write with such wonderful 
clearness upon various sciences. 

Along with these more difficult subjects she did not neglect lighter 
matters, and began to take lessons in oil-painting, a pursuit which was 
always to her taste, and which, after giving it up for want of time, 
she resumed when she was nearly ninety. She was fond of music also, 
and sometimes practised on the piano for hours in the day. Learned as 
she was, it must not be omitted that she was particularly clever with her 
needle, and that both her plain and fancy work were uncommonly neat 
and beautiful. Some people think that a learned woman cannot be 
quick with her fingers ; but that is a great mistake ; and here we have 
a remarkable instance of exactly the contrary. 

B 
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The latter part of the last century and the beginning of the present 
one were periods of great excitement. First came the French Revolu- 
tion, which, in its earlier stages, raised the hopes of the lovers of 
liberty in England, as well as in France, and then damped them by the 
dreadful atrocities attending it. Then followed war between England 
and France, which, with an occasional interval of peace, lasted for sever- 
al years. At the same time there were bad harvests and scarcity of 
food, poor trade and general discontent and misery, so that it could not 
have been a comfortable time to live in. Mary Fairfax was exceedingly 
but painfully interested in what was going on, and all the more so 
because it considerably interfered with the happiness of the family ; and 
her father found his difficulties increased rather than otherwise. In 
1804 she married her cousin, Mr. Samuel Greig, and went to live in 
London ; but he died at the end of three years, leaving her a widow 
with two little boys. 

She returned to her father’s house near Edinburgh, and, having 
plenty of time, resumed her studies, especially devoting herself to astro- 
nomy and trigonometry. In 1812 she married again, her second hus- 
band being also a cousin, Mr., afterwards Dr. Somerville, ‘son of the 
uncle who had helped her with her Latin in her girlhood. He was a 
medical man of considerable ability and eminence, In the following 
year her father died ; and in 1816 she once more left Scotland to reside 
in London, Some years now passed happily away in painting, study, 
the society of her many friends, intercourse with scientific men, and 
occasional journeys on the Continent. Mrs, Somerville’s quick observa- 
tion and well informed mind prepared her to enter eagerly into all she 
saw and heard, and heartily to enjoy it, and she made the most of her 
opportunities. One of the most remarkable things connected with her 
was the power she had of fixing her attention completely upon what she 
was engaged with. Conversation might be carried on in the room; and 
she would not hear it, and sometimes would have to be called two or 
three times by name before she was aware that any one was speakirg to 
her. This did not in the least proceed from indifference; for she was 
particularly sympathising, very much interested in the concerns and well- 
being of others, and, when her hours of study were over, ready to enter 
into any conversation or amusement. 

Besides the two sons who have been mentioned, she had now several 
daughters; and their education occupied much of her time and attention; 
for she was determined that they should not have to suffer from want 
of early instruction as she had done. Astronomy, however, was always 
the prominent object before her mind; and she took the liveliest interest 
in every fresh discovery both in that science and in geology. 
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It was not until 1827 that she published her first work. It wa 
written at the request of Lord Brougham, who was desirous of having a 
series of treatises prepared for the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge, and considered Mrs. Somerville the most suitable person he 
knew to undertake one of them. “ His letter,’ she very modestly says, 
“surprised me beyond expression. I thought Lord Brougham must 
have been mistaken with regard to my acquirements, and naturally con- 
cluded that my self-acquired knowledge was so far inferior to that of the 
men who had been educated in our universities that it would be the 
height of presumption to attempt to write on such a subject, or indeed 
on any other.’ Lord Brougham, however, called upon her a few days 
afterwards, assured her that she could do what he wanted, and urged her 
to make the attempt. Accordingly she set to work, rising early so as to 
secure time, and making such arrangements with regard to her children 
and her household affairs that nothing was allowed to be neglected. 
When the book was finished, it was highly approved both by Lord 
Brougham and by others, and especially by Sir John Herschel, the cele- 
brated astronomer. This was a great satisfaction and encouragement to 
Mrs. Somerville; and henceforward she devoted herself to the writing of 
books on science as the great work of her life. About the same time she 
had the high honour of being elected a member of the Royal Astronom- 
ical society along with Miss Caroline Herschel. The hard labour of pre- 
paring this work affected her health in some degree ; and she went to 
Paris for change of air and scene, staying there a considerable time. But 
as soon as she became stronger she commenced a second work, the 
“ Connection of the Physical Sciences,” the one perhaps by which she is 
best known, and certainly one of the most useful she ever wrote. Of 
course the deep study of many different sciences was required before she 
could bring them together in such a manner as to show their connection; 
but this, which some people would have found irksome, was to her a 
matter of the most delightful interest ; and she was fully repaid for all her 
trouble and pains by receiving the warm approval of those who were best 
able to judge of the merits of the work. She says, “I had the honour 
of presenting a copy of my book to the Duchess of Kent at a private 
audience. ‘The Duchess and the Princess Victoria were alone, and 
received me very graciously, and conversed for half-an-hour with me.” 
~ About 1840 Mrs. Somerville was contemplating a third work, the 
subject to be Physical Geography; but a long and dangerous illness of 
Dr. Somerville’s obliged her to lay it aside. He was ordered by his 
medical men to spend the winter in a warm climate; and the family 
went to Rome. They were scarcely settled there when she set diligently 
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to work, and began her book, which, however, was not ready for a con- 
siderable time. Nothing was ever allowed to interfere with her morning's 
work ; but when that was over, she was delighted to join her daughters, 
who were now grown up, in visiting the galleries of pictures and sculpture 
in and around the city, or in making excursions in the Campagna. She 
became very fond of Rome, and afterwards frequently spent the winter 
there, dividing her time for the next twenty years between England and 
Italy. In Italy she wrote her books, and came to England to look after 
their publication ; and it was in Italy that she made various scientific 
discoveries, and then communicated them to her scientific friends in 
England. Her fame spread in this foreign land to which she was so 
much attached. She made the acquaintance of its most celebrated men; 
and public honours were awarded her by her election to membership in 
its various learned societies. 

Dr. Somerville died in Florence in 1860, after three days’ illness. A 
letter from a friend gives some idea of what the loss must have been to 
her. This friend, Miss Cobbe, says, “I cannot express how it has 
grieved me that such a sorrow should have fallen on you, and that the dear, 
kind old man should have passed away so soon after I had seen you both, 
as I often thought, the most beautiful instance of united old age. His 
love and pride in you, breaking out, as it did, at every instant when you 
happened to be absent, gives me the measure of what his loss must be to 
your warm heart.” 

Three years later Mrs. Somerville, who had hitherto been generally 
very strong, had a severe illness, from which she did not recover for some 
montlis, but eventually she became as well as before; and with returning 
strength came back her energy too ; and another work, on “ Microscopic 
Science,” was the result of her researches. 

About the time she entered on her eighty-ninth year she went with her 
daughters to live in Naples, and spent there the rest of her days. In 
reviewing her past life she often spoke of the changes she had seen in 
public opinion with regard to the place of women in society; and one of 
her daughters says, she “used to remark that a commonly well-informed 
woman of the present day would have been looked upon as a prodigy 
when she was young, and that many persons thought that, if women 
received a solid education, they would lose much of their gentleness, and 
also be unfit to attend to domestic duties.” She was herself, as has 
already been remarked, a bright example to the contrary; and nothing 
ever led her to neglect what was due to those around her. 

At the advanced age she had now attained to she brought out a second 
edition of her “‘ Physical Geography,” making many alterations, so as to 
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bring it up to the knowledge of the day. When she was in her ninetieth 
year, at a general assembly of the Italian Geographical Society, she was 
unanimously elected an Honorary Associate. She still spent her morn- 
ings in reading, in writing the autobiography which was published after 
her death, in oil-painting, and in recording her observations on eclipses 
and on other phenomena, and especially on an eruption of Vesuvius, 
which she had the opportunity of seeing. In 1872 she wrote, “I am 
now in my ninety-second year, still able to drive out for several hours; I 
am extremely deaf, and my memory for ordinary events, and especially 
for the names of people, is failing, but not for mathematical and scientific 
subjects. I am still able to read books on algebra, and even to solve the 
problems. Sometimes I find them difficult; but my old obstinacy 
remains ; for if I do not succeed to-day, I attack them on the morrow. 
I also enjoy reading about all the new discoveries and theories in the 
scientific world, and on all branches of science. I take as lively an 
interest as ever in passing events, though far advanced in years.” 

Feeling that she had not much longer to live, notwithstanding the 
intense love of life which she still possessed, she was quite ready to depart 
when the summons came. To the last she retained her mental powers 
and her strong sympathy for all living beings. She often expressed her 
gratitude to God for permitting her to keep her health and faculties to so 
great an age. She had no long, painful illness, but died in her sleep on 
the 29th of November, 1872. 

She is remarkable not only, or so much, for her knowledge as for her 
power of imparting it to others, and for the wonderful and untiring energy 
with which she overcame difficulties, and with which, when she had few 
advantages, and much against her progress, she almost educated herself, 
and entirely struck out her own path in life. 


Ill.—-MARY CARPENTER, 


A WoMAN OF BUSINESS. 


Mary Carpenter, who was such an excellent woman of business as is 
seldom met with, has not a world-wide reputation like her niece of the 
same name ; but her quiet goodness and the earnestness and ability with 
which she discharged the often arduous duties of her calling well deserve 
a record, and may be an encouragement to many a girl who is required to 
work for her living in some way. ‘The shop of Carpenter and Westley, 
opticians, in Regent Street, is well known ; but few of those who pass it 
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are aware that she was the partner who bore the name of Carpenter which 
appears above the door, and that she took an active part in the manage- 
ment almost to the close of her life. 

She was eighth child of a large family, and was born at West Brom- 
wich, near Birmingham, on July 18th, 1787. Her father had been un- 
successful in business, but her mother, who was of a cheerful, active dis- 
position, made the best of their narrow circumstances, and brought up her 
family well. Some of Mary’s pleasantest recollections were connected 
with the old family house of her early days. She was sent to school young, 
and had a good education according to the ideas of those times, and, 
being blessed with a vigorous intellect, she took full advantage of her 
opportunities for improvement. She soon left school, however, and began 
to take her part in life. Her brother, Dr. Lant Carpenter, settled in 
Exeter, and took pupils; and she, though only a young girl, went to 
manage his house and assist in the charge of the boys. Sixty-six years 
afterwards she recalled that time with pleasure. On her brother's mar- 
riage she became a governess, and lived in various families, by all of 
whom she was highly esteemed. One of her pupils, very many years 
afterwards remarked, ‘‘ from what I recollect of her looks, I should not 
have fancied that her strength would have held out to ninety years; but 
she looked younger as an old lady than when really young.” About 
1816 she went to keep house for her eldest brother, Philip, who was 
an optician at Birmingham, haying both a manufactory and a retail shop. 
The business, of which he was the founder, at first was small, but it 
gradually became large and successful. It was thought a remarkable 
event when an order came for a lantern with three hundred slides, to cost 
from £100 to £200; but in later times Miss Carpenter says that the firm 
sold many, with dissolving views, worth £600. In 1826 they removed 
to Regent Street, London; but the Birmingham establishment was also 
continued until 1837. Her brother died in 1833 ; and she was urged by 
her friends to go on with the business, which she did, with the help of 
Mr. Westley, who had been employed in it for many years, and whom 
she soon took into partnership. Her father and mother lived with her 
until the death of the latter in 1835, and of the former in 1889, at the 
age of ninety-one. Notwithstanding the claims upon her time, she 
was a most excellent daughter, and tender in her care of both of them 
in their declining years, as well as in tending an invalid sister after- 
wards, 

Miss Carpenter's business capacity has already been referred to. Her 
biographer and nephew, the Rey. R. L. Carpenter, says “ the partnership 
with Mr. Westley continued for forty years. It would be rare to find a 
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partnership which lasted so long, with such mutual esteem, confidence, 
and affection. Her excellent judgment and equable temper, her perse- 
verance and strength of character, combined with her accuracy and apti- 
tude for accounts, fitted her for the department she filled. She felt that 
whatever is worth doing is worth doing well, and what was well done for 
the firm was well rewarded. She had a’high sense of justice ; but in 
cases where she considered that others had not acted up to her standard, 
she did not regard it as a reason for falling short of it herself.” She 
always expressed herself with the greatest satisfaction that they “neither 
ground their workpeople nor imposed upon their customers,” and that 
they were “quite free from the tricks of trade.” Although they did not, 
as she says, “get money like some people,” they had, as they well 
deserved, a steady and increasing success, an “immense number of cus- 
tomers, especially in the country,” and their spectacles had a name far 
and near. Miss Carpenter gradually accumulated an ample fortune, and, 
while she never spent much upon herself, was most liberal towards 
others, and charitable to the poor. In the case of several relatives, to whom 
she had bequeathed legacies, she found that the money would be useful 
before her death, and then never hesitated to give it at once, assuring 
those to whom she showed such unusual consideration that she was 
“ very thankful that she had the power of gratifying her feelings in this 
way.” She was always ready even to offer further help when it was 
needed ; and her knowledge of business often enabled her to bestow it in 
the most useful manner. 

After her eightieth year Miss Carpenter had occasionally severe attacks 
of illness, but she still attended to business in the mornings, devoting the 
afternoons to rest or driving out in the country, and the evenings generally 
to reading. She had a great love of flowers; and her room was con- 
stantly decorated. with them. She cultivated them herself; and many of 
her friends, knowing her taste, kept her well supplied. She was a good 
botanist, and fond of all natural objects. _ In the last few years she was 
crippled with rheumatism ; and it was so painful to see her creeping up- 
stairs with difficulty, that at length Mr. Westley prevailed upon her to be 
carried up and down in a chair. This made moving about so much easier 
that she was still able to be brought to the door and then lifted into a 
carriage for her customary drive, and on Sunday mornings to attend 
Little Portland Street Chapel. This had long been her usual place of 
worship ; and she had great pleasure in the services. 

Unlike some aged persons, she was never shut up in herself, and she 
remarked, ‘‘ We old ladies are always interested in hearing about each 
other.” But she delighted also in the society of young people, and liked 
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both to instruct and amuse them when she could. Up to her latest year 
she gave lessons in geography to the boys in the shop. Her friends 
children were always welcome guests ; and they were quite as happy with 
her as she was with them. ‘The last time she received visitors on her 
birthday, she begged that, instead of wishing her “happy returns” of 
the day, some children who had called with their parents would sing to 
her. 

On her ninetieth birthday she received many congratulations, little 
presents, and flowers in profusion. She asked one friend to write an 
acknowledgement that might be sent to each; and he produced the fol- 
lowing appropriate lines :— 


“Unbroken still remains the link 

That binds me to my many friends! 
Though four score years and ten have rolled 
Above my head, I yet am young 

In gratitude and love to those 

Who hold me in remembrance‘still.”” 


The letters were so numerous that she was scarcely able to read them 
all on the day, and she sat surrounded by flowers, birthday cards, and 
other little gifts. She said?to a niece.who called, “I do not think any 
one ever before had so many beautiful things given to them. In the 
afternoon she had a long drive in the country, and enjoyed the fine day 
and the clearness of the distant views. 

But the end was drawing near. <A few weeks afterwards, the last week 
in August, there was an eclipse of the moon; and she staid so long 
observing it as to catch a severe cold, from which she never recovered. 
She said to Mr. Westley, “I wish to be dismissed,” but still she was 
patient and cheerful throughout her illness, considerate for those around 
her, and interested in hearing of those at a distance. On the morning of 
October 80th, 1877, she died in the same peace and calmness in which 
she had lived. There was no pain; but the end for which she longed 
came as quietly as if she had simply been falling asleep. Her funeral was 
attended by a large number of relations and friends, and many came un- 
invited, who wished to show their respect and love for the departed. 
Amongst these was a poor incurable cripple for whom she had helped to 
obtain an annuity. Her generosity has been already mentioned, and it 
came out again after her death, when her will was read and found to con- 
tain several handsome bequests to public charities, besides one of £200 
for the poor whom she knew, and whom she had often befriended in her 
life. In her character seemed to be united the business capacity, which 
led to the making of a fortune, and the generous disposition, combined 
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with good judgment and strong common sense, which also led to a right 
_ use of it when made. The evenness of her temper no doubt helped to 
make her eminent in this particular line of life; and she would not suffer 
matters which would have fretted and annoyed many persons to disturb 
her. She used her judgment as to what was best and then did it, and 
left the rest, not feeling greatly disappointed if the result was less favour- 
able than she expected. 
ANN SWAINE. 


NOTES ON THE PSALMS. 


(TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH.) 


The following pages have been compiled in order to bring before our 
Sunday Schools a version of the Book of Psalms, which may be found 
very useful, and which is too little known among us. This is “ Le 
Psautier,” Part 5 of “ La Bible, traduction nouvelle avec introductions 
et Commentaires, par Edouard Reuss.” (Paris: Sandoz et Fischbacher, 
33, Rue de Seine et Rue des Saints-Péres. 1875.) It has not been 
translated into English ; but the simplicity of its style and its popular 
form make it intelligible to those who have even a slight knowledge of 
the French language. The notes on the separate psalms and the intro- 
ductory essays on Hebrew Lyric poetry in general and on the Book of 
Psalms in particular throw a singularly vivid light upon this specially 
interesting portion of the Old Testament. 

A selection of passages from the second of these essays and from the 
notes, with a translation of a few of the shorter psalms to which the 
notes refer is all that is at present attempted. 

THe PSALTER. 

The word Psatm is derived from the name of a musical stringed 
instrument invented by the Greeks and known in the Hast (Psalm 
cl., 3; Dan. iii., 5). It originally meant the music which accompanied 
a poem, but in course of time it came to be used for the poem or song 
itself. In Hebrew the Psalter is called “The Book of the Songs of 
Praise,” and it is, in fact, the hymn book of the Synagogue, a descrip- 
tion that will be specially understood by those who, like the members 
of the reformed churches of England and France, are accustomed them- 
selves to use the book as a hymn book in their chureh services. 
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The analogy between this book and our hymn books is close in other 
respects. Like them it is a collection of religious poems composed by 
various authors, at different times, for different purposes, and on a great 
variety of subjects, which were gathered together simply because it was 
judged that they all tended to public or private edification. Some of 
the psalms were probably expressly written for the worship of the 
Temple, or at least owed their origin to national events and circumstan- 
ces, and tried to express the regrets, and wishes, and hopes of the whole 
people, while others gave utterance only to the private and changing 
feelings of their authors, expressed however in such a way that other 
people in similar circumstances could use them as their own. 

Like some of our hymns, a psalm not unfrequently shows traces of 
literary change. Compare those psalms which we have as it were in 
two editions, No. xiv. with No. lii.; No. xviii. with 2 Sam. xxii; Nos. 
xcvi., cv., and evi. with Chron. xvi., and also the two psalms xl. and 
lxx. with the three, lvii., lx., and cviii. Here we see how the earlier 
form of these poems has been altered to suit the taste and circumstances 
of later times. The cases in which this can be clearly made out are 
indeed rare ; but we must remember that the whole book is but a frag- 
ment of the Jewish literature of this class, and that naturally very few 
pieces have survived in more than one form. Not only have separate 
poems been altered by successive generations, but the book as a whole 
differs much from what it was at first. The Hebrew text furnishes 
direct proof of this. We find, on examination, that the book as it is in 
our Bibles is made up of five small and imperfect collections of poems. 
The numbered titles which in the original show this clearly have been 
suppressed in modern translations ; but the divisions can still be traced. 
The first book contains the psalms from No. i. to xli. inclusive ; the 
second, the numbers from xlii. to xxii. ; the third, the sixteen psalms 
from Lxxiii. to Ixxxix.; the fourth also sixteen psalms—to No. cvi., and 
the fifth the remaining forty-four, making in all a collection of 150 
poems. A doxology will be found at the end of each of the first four 
parts. This liturgical termination has unfortunately lost its meaning 
in our version, having been attached in each case to the psalm preceding 
it, so that it appears to belong to that psalm only, and not, as it should, 
to the whole collection at the end of which it stands. 

The first group consists of psalms attributed to David (with the ex- 
ception of the Ist, 2nd, and 33rd), the second group is also attributed 
to him, with the exception of nine at the beginning, which are chiefly 
anonymous. This arrangement shows us that more than one compiler 
has been at work here, for otherwise all the psalms presumed to be 
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by David would have been put together. There is another point also 
which shews that these Davidic psalms were collected at different 
periods. In the first group God is almost always spoken of by the proper 
name, Yahweh (The Eternal), usually rendered in our version ‘The 
Lord ;” in the second group, on the contrary, He is almost always 
spoken of as “Hlohim,” translated by us “God.” This can be seen with 
special clearness by comparing Ps. xiv. and the latter half of Ps. xl. 
with Ps. liii. and Ps. lxx. These four psalms are in fact two. There 
is no difference between the psalms in each pair except in the change in 
the divine name, systematically made in the later edition. 

The third group (Ps. Lxxiii. to Ps. lxxxix.) contains nine psalms said 
to be by Asaph, some by other authors, and in the midst one said to be 
by David. This shows, as we remarked above, a third compiler, as the 
collector of David’s psalms in group two would not have excluded 
Psalm Ixxxvi., if he had known of it. The same remark may be made 
on group four, which contains two fresh psalms, said to be by David, in 
the midst of others which are anonymous. One, said to be by Moses, 
is placed at the beginning—perhaps as the place of honour. 

In the fifth group one small collection of psalms, if not more, may be 
discovered, which must at one time have existed apart from the rest. 
We mean the fifteen little poems with the words “ Songs of Degrees ” 
at their head. What this title may mean has been much and long dis- 
puted. The Hebrew word may mean steps, as the steps of a staircase; 
and accordingly some of the Rabbis thought that these psalms were 
sung on the fifteen steps leading from the lower to the upper court of 
the temple. Luther thought that they were to be sung by a choir 
raised by steps above the general congregation ; Calvin, that musical 
steps only were meant, and that the voice of the singers was to be 
raised in these psalms. The more probable explanation, however, is 
that the title means the “Songs of going up,” that is Songs for the 
pilgrimages to Jerusalem for the annual feasts. We know how even in 
the time of the New Testament these journeys were made in large 
companies, the difficulties of the way being far too great to be undertaken 
by individual families ; and in Psalm Ixviil., 24—29, we read how the 


chiefs went with the people— 


«They see Thy procession, O God! 
The procession of my king and God towards the sanctuary. 
The singers go before; the players on instruments follow after, 
In the midst are the damsels striking the timbrels. 
Bless ye God in chorus, 
Even the Lord, all ye race of Israel ! 
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Benjamin, even little Benjamin, goeth in front; 
The chiefs of Judah with their forces, 
The chiefs of Zebulun, the chiefs of Naphtali. 


Thy God maketh sure thy power; 
O God, confirm that which thou hast wrought for us, 
From Thy high temple, which crowneth Jerusalem! 
Then shall kings bring presents unto Thee.” 

What is more natural than that these leaders of the caravans should 
have little collections of hymns and songs, which all could sing, and 
which would cheer the way, and turn the thoughts of all towards the 
sacred end of their journey? One such collection seems to be the 
group of psalms which bears the title “Songs of Degrees.” 

A very few words must suffice for all we have to say about the 
mysterious HrBrew worps which are at the HEAD OF MANY 
OF THE PSALMS. There is a general agreement that they, as well 
as the word Selah, are musical terms of which the meaning has long 
since been entirely forgotten. They are not the names of instruments ; 
for we know well the names of the chief instruments in use among the 
Jews (see, for example, Psalm cl. and many others); but they may be 
the names of airs. There was, in all probability, a larger musical litera- 
ture besides that used in the synagogue ; and the tunes belonging to 
these songs may have been used for the psalms in the same way that 
opera tunes are to be heard in our churches. The Hebrew words we 
are referring to may possibly be the initial words or other fragments of 
these songs, which served for names to the tunes. Thus at the head of 
Psalm xxii., “Upon Ayeleth Shahar” would mean “to (the air of) ‘The 
Hind of Dawn,’” “The Hind of Dawn” being a well known song. The 
word Selah, which constantly occurs, probably marks the points at 
which the orchestra was to play alone, in the intervals of the singing. 

We have already said that the book of psalms is a hymn book in the 
ordinary acceptation of the word,—that is a collection of religious poems, 
some written to be sung by the community, and the others for domestic 
or private use. There is amongst them a small number in which the 
religious sentiment, though present, is not foremost. The foremost 
thought is perhaps patriotism, or warlike enthusiasm, or political loyalty. 
There is but one piece in which the religious character is altogether ab- 
sent: this is Psalm xly., which is a marriage-song. It has obtained a 
place in the book, there is little doubt, because a meaning was long ago 
put into it which was far from being in the thought of the author. 
It is difficult to CLassiry the psalms. All that we can do is by the 
selection of a certain number to bring into view the great variety in 
subject and in treatment which is to be found amongst them. A few 
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seem to have been classified by the Jews themselves : thus Psalms xvii., 
Ixxxvi. and others are called “ prayers ;”’ Psalms c. and cxlv. are 
“songs of praise;” Psalm Ix. is “for teaching,” and so on; but the 
number of these inscriptions altogether is small, and they are of little 
or no use to us. 

We divide the psalms, in the first place, into two principal classes :— 
first, religious poems, by which I mean those of which God is exclusively 
the subject ; and secondly, national poems, in which the circumstances, 
for the time being, of the people, are the absorbing interest of the 
writers. In the first category are hymns of praise celebrating the deal- 
ings of God either as revealed in nature (Psalms xix., XIE, ClY,,) Orin 
comparison with man (Psalm viii.,) on whom his benefits flow (Psalm lxv.) 
Others there are which more specially express the sentiment of gratitude, 
and a great number which are simply prayers, sometimes for individuals, 
sometimes for the community (Psalms xxxii., exxx., exxxi. cxxxix, cii., 
&e.) Amongst these the hymns to be used at certain festivals must not 
be forgotten (Psalms xxiv., Ixviii., lxxxi., exiy., exviii., &.,) besides the 
songs used on pilgrimages, of which we have already spoken. 

Perhaps this is the place to speak also of a certain small number of 
psalms, which are didactic rather than lyric, and which were written 
simply for the instruction of the people ; amongst these are the portraits 
we find drawn of the righteous man and the unrighteous, as they appear 
in the sight of God (Psalms i., xv., xlix., xci., &c.) ; essays maintaining 
the recompensing justice of God when events seem to overshadow it 
(Psalms xxxvii., lxxiii.,) and meditations on the ancient history of Israel, 
drawing from it either warnings or consolations, as the case may be 
(Psalms Ixxviii., cy., evi. &.) Lastly, into this group comes such a 
psalm as Psalm 1., which urges all men to esteem justice and the worship 
of the heart far above ceremonies. 

A more detailed examination of the whole book would make the theo- 
logy of the psalms clearer, and by shewing the beauty and purity of the 
religious ideas expressed in it would bring out the strong likeness which 
exists between the ideas of this book and those of the gospel. The reli- 
gious feelings, the thoughts of God and duty which we find here are not 
in any way below those expressed by the prophets, and speak even more 
directly to the heart than they do. The psalmists seek God and know 
how to find Him. The prophets speak rather to men who have forgotten 
Him. It is this difference between the two which has made the Chris- 
tian Church everywhere give the preference to the psalms. The politics 
of a nation and its social condition are constantly changing, and every 
generation of prophets had to speak as his own time needed, but the as- 
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pirations of religion are the same at all times. This, which is specially 
true of the psalms belonging to our first class, is also true in another 
way of those in the second. This second class is composed of psalms 
that refer to political or military events (Psalms xx., xxi., xlvi., xlvili., 
lx., &e.,) or are poems written in honour of chiefs or kings ‘Psalms 
Ixxii., ex, &.,) or, as in Psalm xviii., it is the king himself who claims 
his rights or celebrates a brilliant victory,—but, whatever the occasion 
may be, the author invariably gives the glory to God, acknowledging 
Him as King of Kings, and never dreams of claiming honour for men, 
whatever their deeds may have been. Poems however of this descrip- 
tion are comparatively rare ; the greater part of those we put into our 
second class were written in very different circumstances. It is trouble, 
persecution and oppression that draw them forth; their writers breathe 
in sadness, they sing in elegies, they strike our listening ears with cries 
of despair ; but at the same time we learn the strength of their religious- 
ness and the depth of their resignation, which triumph at last over doubt 
and anguish, and enable them to find consolation and hope in the energy 
of faith and in the recollections of a great national history. _We need 
hardly say that it is this element in them to which the psalms owe a 
great part of their popularity. Whenever public or private sorrow 
makes our hearts seek the support of religion, we turn to the psalms, 
striving to find in these words, which have come down to us through 
many centuries, that strength in weakness of which the singers of 
Israel seem here to have laid up an inexhaustable store. 

One other subject remains for us to examine, AT WHAT TIME 
WERE THE PsatmMs WRITTEN? Tradition says that David, King of 
Israel, wrote them. It says this in perfect good faith, and without 
varying in its testimony; in the first century of our era it said the 
same, even of Psalms which do not bear David’s name in their title 
(See Acts iv., 25; Heb. iv., 7). The reasons (or some of them) 
which make us set aside this testimony must be shortly given. 
In the first place the existence of the earlier and partial collection of 
which we have discovered traces in the book of Psalms prevents the 
question of authorship from being as simple as if we were considering 
a work which bore signs of being written by one man and com- 
pleted by his own hand. Leaving aside, however, many considerations 
which weigh on the same side, we will mention the three chief objec- 
tions to the opinion that the psalms are of the date of King David. 

1st. Wherever the Temple is mentioned, wherever it is said that God 
dwells in Zion, or, in general, wherever worship in Jerusalem is spoken 
of as the custom of the nation, there it is impossible to think of so early 
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a date. We are carried to a time a good deal later even than that of 
Solomon. In such expressions as “ Yahweh is on His holy mountain,” 
we recognise a religious phraseology formed by the prophets of Jeru- 
salem. Before their time “the holy mountain ”’ could only have meant 
Mount Sinai. The number of psalms in which these expressions occur 
is so great that we need not enumerate them. 

2nd. There are several psalms that speak of the exile or of national 
catastrophes brought about by national sins; there are others which 
implore the God of Israel to rebuild the walls of Jerusalem, or thank 
him for having done it, e.g., xlii., li., cxxvi, exxix, exxxvii.,, exlvii., &., 
These all, we need not say, belong to a time far more recent than 
David’s. Some psalms even speak of the return from the captivity as 
an event in times long past. 

3rd. Another consideration is still more important. Many of the 
psalms speak of persecutions endured from enemies. Our commentaries 
on these psalms will show that in almost all cases religious persecutions 
are referred to; the antagonism lies between the religion of Israel and 
paganism, assisted by apostates, who made common cause with the 
heathen. These enemies are everywhere represented as the stronger of 
the two, as being masters and oppressors ; their victims are at their 
mercy, and cannot defend themselves. Sometimes it is not open vio- 
lence that attacks them, but calumny, intrigue, and injustice in social 
relations. It is very difficult to find these features in any true picture 
of the reign of David. Besides, this state of things is habitually spoken 
of as not having been merited. Long ago, say the writers, Israel atoned 
for the sins of his fathers ; long ago the people began to fulfil their 
duties towards Yahweh, whose commands are now faithfully obeyed. 
The Psalmists search in vain for the reason of God’s apparent abandon- 
ment of His people, and wonder at His neglectin much sadness of heart ; 
they call to mind the promises made to David, and take courage by 
reminding each other of what the Most High had done for their nation in 
times past. Now all this shews a state of mind impossible even in the 
times of Jeremiah and of the older prophets. In those times the national 
troubles could not have been represented as undeserved ; for the pro- 
phets of that date incessantly threatened the people with the just 
anger of God at their backslidings. If we add to this the fact that the 
Law, written and made into a code, is sometimes represented as being 
generally studied (Psalms i., xix.), that the Hebrews are habitually 
spoken of as the “ poor” and the “humble,” and the heathen as the 
“wicked ’’—names which they still bear in the New Testament—that 
there were many synagogues in Palestine which are mentioned as 
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destroyed by the heathen, and that the symbols of idolatry were intro- 
duced into the sanctuary of the true God (Psalm lxxiv.)—considering 
all these things, we can hardly avoid the conclusion that a large number 
of our psalms date from the times of the Macedonian dominion and of 
the wars of the Ptolemies and the Seleucide, when they struggled for 
the possession of Palestine, or, finally, from the times of the persecution 
under Antiochus Epiphanes and of the patriotic resistance of the 
Maccabees. 

We may here insert a reflection on some passages of the psalms which 
shock our feelings as Christians. Among the most touching expressions 
of resignation, humility and trust we come across occasional passages 
which breathe a very different spirit; the most terrible imprecations, 
curses and cries for vengeance terrify us and make us shrink. How do 
they come there? We must not think that the conflict between the 
Jews and their enemies was one in which dynastic or political 
quarrels alone were being fought out. It was nothing of the sort. 
Two nations stood face to face, having nothing in common: neither 
customs, nor language, nor laws, nor God. A great gulf lay between 
them, and the hatred was alike on both sides; but the one side was 
master, and abused its power in the most cruel and frightful manner ; 
the other side was oppressed, despised, injured in all that was most dear, 
and finally persecuted, entrapped and slaughtered! Can any one be 
surprised that sometimes they lost patience, that anger and despair 
sometimes overwhelmed them? Certainly it is not for an English Pro- 
testant to blame too harshly the expression of feelings which, balanced 
as they were by others of perfect and overflowing submission to God, 
found an echo many centuries later in English hearts not less grievously 
tried. 

We will end this introduction by asking our readers to consider one 
fact which seems to fix, at least negatively, the period at which most of 
our psalms were written,—that is to say which proves that their date is 
not that of David. Let him read carefully the history of that king as it 
is related in the Hebrew chronicles (1 Samuel xvi., 1 Kings ii.) and 
compare the general tone of those chapters with that of the book of 
Psalms. The reign of David is one of the brightest in Jewish history, 
and has in it traits of courage and generosity which command our ad- 
miration ; but how little resemblance there is between this picture and 
that of the oppressed people of God in the psalms! The people there 
described is one whose only arms are prayers, who submit for the most 
part passively to their enemies, and who, having no human helpers, trust 
to the Divine Justice only to put an end to their miseries. The hero of 
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Bethlehem is represented as always free, always armed, as loving war- 
like adventures, overcoming all resistance, and finally as gaining a crown 
as the reward of his prowess, and leaving a tradition of glory on his 
throne which descended to his successors. Can this be the poor Israelite 
who in the psalms groans beneath the pagan yoke? 

But even this is not all. There are facts in the bright career of 
David which cannot be forgotten, and which weigh still more heavily 
against his authorship of the psalms. In his youth, in the period at 
which it is supposed he wrote most of them, he put himself at the 
head of a band of adventurers, who lived by pillage, and murdered even 
women, that no witnesses might remain of their deeds (1 Sam. xxvil., 9 
and 10). If we are to be critical, we can hardly accept this adventur- 
ous story as history. On his deathbed he recalled old injuries which he 
had failed to punish, and bade Solomon remember to take vengeance for 
them, and, amongst other things, not to suffer Joab to live, though it 
was to him that David himself owed a great part of his success (1 Kings 
ii., 5, et seg). This ingratitude, this cold and savage cruelty, are they 
like the spirit of the songs of Zion. The psalmist who paints for us so 
vividly the beauties of nature and the happiness of souls reconciled with 
God, can he be the conqueror who put his vanquished enemies to death 
in horrible tortures for having dared to defend their independence? 2 
Samuel, xii. 31. 

The psalms everywhere set before us pure conceptions of religious 
duty, free even from dependance on the Jewish ritual, but David was a 
soldier with superstition enough to make him consult a conjuror before 
going to battle, and to make him think himself separated from Yahweh 
when obliged to cross the frontier of his country, (1 Samuel, xxiii. 9, 
xxvi. 19, xxx. 7, &e.,) and to believe that he could expiate a crime com- 
mitted by his predecessors by allowing human sacrifices (2 Samuel xxi.) 
Can these things be reconciled with his authorship of the psalms? 
Christian tradition indeed has painted David in very different colours, 
but it has only done this by drawing his portrait from the book of 
Psalms itself, without waiting to ascertain if he could have written it. 
David was the genuine son of his age and country, which are responsible 
for the greater part of his faults, and he cannot be made into a model 
for us. The book of psalms does not need his name to prove itself the 
finest monument of the Jewish people, built up at a time when nothing 
remained to them of the glorious inheritance of the past but the one pre- 
cious jewel of religious faith. 

This faith, purified in the fires of misfortune, and growing more spirit- 
ual from age to age, was destined at last to conquer the world. 

D 
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PSALMS. FOR READING, WITH COMMENTS. 


Psatm XLVI. 


God is our refuge and fortress, 
A succour well proved in time of adversity, 
Therefore we fear not though the whole earth be shaken 
And the mountains be plunged in the depth of the ocean ! 
Yea! though His billows should foam and boil, 
And the mountains should tremble because of His wrath! 
(Yahweh of armies is with us, 
Our citadel is the God of Jacob !) 
The streams of a river make glad God’s city, 
The sanctuary where dwells the most High. 
God is in the midst of her, she shall not be shaken; 
God brings her deliverance when morning breaks. 
The nations are stirred, the kingdoms totter, 
He utters his voice and the earth sinks to rest ! 
Yahweh of armies is with us, 
Our citadel is the God of Jacob! 
Come and behold the great deeds of Yahweh, 
The wondrous things he has done in the earth! 
Who makes the wars cease to the ends of the world, 
Breaks the bow, shatters the lance, and burns up the chariots of war? 
“ Be still! and know that I am God, 
Exalted above peoples, exalted above the earth.” 
Yahweh of armies is with us, 
Our citadel is the God of Jacob! 


Three regular stanzas of six lines each, followed by a refrain. This 
refrain is lost at the end of the first stanza, where it should be restored, 
as the sense remains incomplete without it. It is possible that some 
special occasion gave rise to this psalm, such as one of the. various 
sieges which Jerusalem underwent, or the attack of the Syrians (Isaiah 
vii.) or the invasion of Sennacherib (Isaiah xxxvii.,) but the text gives 
no clue to the exact circumstances. The impression we receive from it 
is that the war in question is not one in which the Jews engaged on 
their own account, but was one of the great disturbances amongst the 
neighbouring and more powerful nations by which the Jews might be 
crushed without possibility of selfdefence,—such as the conflict between 
Egypt and Babylon in the 7th century B.C., or between the Ptolemies 
and the Selencidae in the 8rd century B.C. Dangers so great could be 
diverted from the Israelites only by the special protection of Yahweh, 
who alone could “ make wars to cease unto the end of the earth,” (comp. 
Psalm Ixviii. 80,) and who could save Jerusalem though the world shook 


around her. 
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The psalm gains much, as poetry, by being read with this supposition 
in our minds, and its words of religious joy and confidence are indeed 
striking. Luther's celebrated hymn, based on this psalm, and written 
like it, “in a time of blackest threatenings,” shows how they still appeal 
to Christian hearts. (For Luther's hymn see 8. Longfellow’s rendering, 
No. 159 in “ Hymns of Praise and Prayer.” The original and a literal 
translation of it, by Carlyle, will be found in Carlyle’s Miscellanies, vol. ii. 
p- 894, 2nd edition.) The “mountains” and the “ waters” are emblems 
of political disasters, the “rivers” in the second strophe of the beneficent 
favour of God. Its literal meaning is set aside by the fact that there is 
no actual river at Jerusalem. The breaking of dawn alludes probably to 
the certainty and nearness of the coming deliverance. The earth “sinks 
to rest,” a poetical way of saying that all resistance ceases. The word we 
have so translated literally means “melts,” and is taken by many commen- 
tators to mean “ melts with terror.” 


Psatm XXIX. 


Give the Eternal, ye sons of God, 

Give the Eternal glory and homage! 
Give the Eternal the ‘glory of His name, 

Bow down before Him in holy adornment! 
The voice of the Eternal is over the waters, 
The God of glory thundereth 

The Eternal thunders o’er the great waters. 


The Eternal’s voice, how mighty! 
The Eternal’s voice, how majestic! 
The Eternal’s voice shivers the cedars, 
The Eternal shivers the cedars of Lebanon, 
He makes them bound like a calf, 
Lebanon and Syrian like a young buffalo. 
The Eternal’s voice darts out flames of fire. 


The Eternal’s voice makes the desert tremble, 

The Eternal makes tremble the desert of Kadesh, 
The Eternal’s voice makes the hinds calve, 

And strips the leaves from the forest, 


But in His palace all cry “Glory!” 
The Eternal is seated enthroned on the waters, 


Ts seated as King for ever ! 
May the Eternal give strength to His people, 
May the Eternal bless His people with peace. 

The beauty of this psalm consists more in the impressive picture that 
it gives than in the style of its composition. The chief thought in it is 
the greatness of God when shewn in a tempest,—a terrible and magnifi- 
cent sight! On looking closely at the poem we find that two scenes are 
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brought before us. The first is that of the storm which bursts with a fury 
of which we, in our temperate climate, know nothing. The cedars of 
Lebanon, giants of the vegetable world, fly in shivers, their huge trunks 
are uprooted and bound along the ground like the young buffaloes of the 
plains; the mountain itself trembles, beaten by the tempest; the light- 
nings flash in a heaven darker than the darkness of night; the great 
deserts—such as that of Kadesh, to the south of Canaan—where there is 
nothing to stop the wind, are swept by the hurricanes till their sands are 
like the tossed waves of a sea; the trees, that stand in resistance, are 
stripped of their leaves; animals are seized with terror, and the young are 
born before their time. There is no mention of man in this description ; 
he stands silent before the terrible majesty of the spectacle; but we feel 
in looking at it with the poet, that anguish mingles with the awe which 
man alone is capable of feeling. 


Above this terrible devastation Yahweh sits upon his throne, the deluge 
which seems to overwhelm the world is but the pavement of his sacred 
dwelling-place, the footstool of his throne (comp, Psalm xviii., 9-12). He 
looks at all with quietness; and His kingly hand will stay the elements 
when it pleases Him. Around Him are His messengers, the priests of 
His heavenly temple, who press around Him and glorify His name. 
That which is a terror to mortal men is to them most admirable and 
divine. How finely is this antithesis given! The “Sons of God” 
(verse 1) are not angels in the popular sense, but personifications of the 
forces of nature by which it is the will of the Almighty to shew his pre- 
sence (comp. Psalm civ. 3-4.) The lightnings, the wind, these are the 
“Sons of God,” who, at the end of the poem, sing his glory, who has bid 
them speak to men in his name and by his voice. They carry out his 
orders and return to God to praise Him for the glory of which they have 
been the revealers. Our poor half-jewish, half-christian mythology 
makes us miss this fine conception. The “ voice of the Lord” is not the 
thunder simply, but the storm as a whole, considered as a manifestation 
of God. 


If beauty and originality of conception, vigor of painting and rudeness 
of style (though not of versification, which is very regular) are signs of 
antiquity in a poem, this psalm must be considered as one of the most 
ancient in the book, but that is all that we can say. There is no positive 
proof as to its age. 


The last two lines are evidently a late liturgical addition, made in 
order to render this little poem suitable for use in the synagogue, for 
which it was not originally written. 
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Psatm LXXIX. 


O God! the heathen have come into Thy heritage ; 
They have profaned Thy holy temple, 
Have made Jerusalem a heap of ruins, 
They have given Thy servants’ dead bodies 
As food to the birds of the air, 
The flesh of Thy saints to the beasts of the field. 
They have poured out their blood like water about Jerusalem, 
And there has been none to bury them, 


We are held in reproach by our neighbours, 
In scorn and derison by those round about us. 
How long, O Yahweh, shall Thine anger continue unceasing, 
And Thy jealousy burn like a fire? 
Pour out Thy wrath on the peoples that know Thee not, 
On the kingdoms that call not upon Thy name ; 
For they have devoured Jacob, 
And have laid his homestead waste. 


Remember not against us the sins of our fathers | 
Let Thy tender mercies hasten upon us, 
For we have been brought very low. 
Help us, O God, our saviour, for the glory of Thy name, 
Save us, pardon our sins, for Thy name’s sake. 
Why should the heathen say “ Where is their God?” 
Let there break forth before our eyes among the nations 
Vengeance for the blood of Thy servants that they have 
spilled. 
Let the prisoner’s sighing come before Thee! 
And in the might of Thy power 
Spare those that are appointed to die! 
Return sevenfold on our neighbours 
The outrage they have done Thee, O Lord ! 
But for us, Thy people, the sheep of the pasture, 
We will exalt Thee for ever and ever, 
Will shew forth Thy praise to all generations! 


This psalm, like Psalm lxxiv., bears many traces of having been written 
shortly before the revolt of the Maccabees. Nobody now supposes that 
a contemporary of David can have spoken of the profanation of a temple 
which did not then exist, or of the laying waste of the town which that 
victorious king has just made his capital. Nor can it have been written 
at the time of Jeremiah, when indeed the temple was not only profaned 
but burnt to the ground,—for this reason: the prophets of the exile with 
one accord represent the fall of Judah as a just punishment for the sing 
of the people, and could not say, as our Psalmist does, “ Remember not 
the sins of our fathers,” as if his own generation were innocent. A few 
centuries later the Jews, who then faithfully obeyed their law, and kept 
themselves free from the least tendency to polytheism, might properly 
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use such language. They were persecuted on account of their attach- 
ment to Yahweh, and might plead that the sins of their fathers had been 
sufficiently expiated. The best commentary on this psalm is lst Mac- 
cabees i., 29-64. The “faithful one,” “saints” in our‘authorised version, 
in Hebrew Hasidtin, was the name given to themselves by the Macca- 
beean insurgents (1 Macc. vii, 17; 2 Macc. xiv., 6). In the last 
sentence but one the words “into their bosom” allude to the folds of 
their cloaks, which were held so as to carry things (Comp. Ruth iii., 15). 
The last lines of the second strophe are taken word for word from Jere- 
miah x., 25. 


PsaLM XX. 


May Yahweh hear thee in the day of trouble, 
May the name of the God of Jacob defend thee! 


May He send thee succour from his sanctuary, 
And may He sustain thee from Sion ! 


May He remember all thy sacrifices, 
And may He accept thy burnt offerings | 


May He grant thee according to thy desires, 
And accomplish all thy designs! 

May we rejoice in Thy victory, 
And set up our banner in the name of our God! 
May Yahweh accomplish all thy prayers! 


Now know I that Yahweh saves his anointed. 
We will hear Him out of His holy heaven, 
With the mighty succour of His right hand. 


Some boast of their chariots, and some of their horses, 
We will boast in the name of Yahweh our God! 


They are overthrown and have fallen, 
We are raised up and stand firm ! 


O Yahweh, give the king victory, 
And hear us when we cry! 


This psalm, it is clear, is addressed to a king on his way to battle. 
We gather from the first verse that the war had not, till then, been suc- 
cessful ; but the religious confidence of the writer makes him put aside 
all fears, and fills him with the expectation of victory. As the poem is 
addressed to a king, David cannot be its author; and we doubt if he is 
even the person addressed. The mention of Mount Zion and the appa- 
rently inferior military power of the Israelites point to a more recent 
time. 

Oris 
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LESSONS ON SOME POINTS OF PRACTICAL MORALS. 


XXVII. SEeLr-INDULGENCE. 


The moment the word is mentioned we all know that self-indulgence 
is a bad thing to be shunned. Be sure what we mean by it; then see 
whether we ourselves give way to it, and where and what are our special 
temptations. It is indulging our self. What then do we mean by 
“self?” 

Self-sacrifice, self-renunciation, self-restraint, self-denial, self-assertion, 
selfishness. In all these cases the “self” is a low or bad or poor 
self. 

We have many selves in. our characters, as G. Herbert says :— 

“Oh! what a thing is man! how farre from power, 
From settled peace and rest! 

He is some twentie sev’rall men at least 

Each sey’rall houre !” 

In self-respect and self-reliance the word is used in the other sense, 
meaning a good “ self.” 

The lower self includes our animal and instinctive nature. We have 
appetites and tendencies implanted in our nature which are not wrong, 
and yet whose encroachment and growth we know we ought to resist; it 
is here that we feel a limit where “self-indulgence” and “self-denial” 
must meet and fight it out. On one side of the line stands self-indul- 
gence, on the other self-denial. We stand on a point, and can no longer 
go on yielding to our desires without thought. Henceforth we become 
something different from mere animals: we choose, and go with either 
one guide or the other. Now we meet two main questions. 1st—Why, 
when we reach a certain point, is it impossible to go on living like the 
animals ; why has it come to this, that we must choose self-denial rather 
than self-indulgence for our guide, or else feel (and be) guilty? 2nd— 
What is to decide when we reach this point in each case, and is it the 
same for everybody ? 

To answer the first question: everything that is put upon the earth 
has a wse; it is either for sustaining or producing life, or for pleasure to 
the senses, or for pleasure to the mind and soul, or for help to goodness, 
or for all these and many other things. But everything is capable also 
of abuse, and the real answer to the 1st question lies in this: that if we 
follow self-indulgence too far we do not wse but abuse the gifts. This is 
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not the case with the “lower” animals. A lion, all his life long, eats 
whatever he can get that he likes, whenever he is hungry ; and when he 
is tired he lies down to sleep, and this is not self-indulgence in any bad 
sense, because the “ self” which he indulges is a right and good self. But 
men do not do in this way, they have appetites of the same kind, but 
they have also minds which they use upon their eating; they are not only 
hungry but dainty. N.B.—The lesson of Adam and Eve. “Their eyes 
were opened,” z.e¢., they reached the stage at which they had to choose 
between the two guides. The history of mankind personified. You take 
one thing because you are hungry, but you take another because the first 
was so good (see W. R. Greg’s Enigmas of Life.) Here then self-indul- 
gence steps in. Where the natural appetite ends and daintiness steps in 
is the dividing point. 

It would seem, then, that we are greedy and self-indulgent if we eat 
more dainty things or more of them than is enough to keep us satisfied 
and well. (Speak here of the Ascetics.) 

But there is another consideration, viz., that we have had other things 
given us besides these natural appetites. Such are the power to be dainty, 
the mind to learn finer cooking, and increase of luxurious ways, better 
dress, better “ comforts,’—more beautiful and refined living in all ways. 
We coudd live in one skin dress, and in ugly houses without comforts. 
Are we bound to do’so, or to feel that we are guiltily self-indulgent if we 
do not? No; we are bound to exercise all these powers just as much as 
to exercise our limbs. In them, too, there is awse. It is only when we 
come to their abuse that we go wrong. 

So there is a continually ascending scale, and it is in the balance of 
all powers that right order consists. It was here that the monastic’ 
system went wrong, as I think. It sprang out of a noble desire to do 
away with certain vast evils. But true power over ourselves, true strength, 
lies not in the entire shutting out of light from one side, in putting out 
our eye because it might deceive, but in using the light without abusing 
it, in teaching our eye to see rightly. 

Now we come to the second question, how we are to know when we 
get to this point, and is it the same for everybody? The answer to the 
last we see clearly ina moment ; for what would be great self-denial to a rich 
man with a great deal of money to spend, might be a wholly inconceiv- 
able stretch of self-indulgence to a small shopkeeper or a very poor 
man. Money and wealth and resources are some amongst the “ powers” 
given. They too must be used, not abused. 

Therefore the point where self-indulgence should yield to self-restraint 
is not the same for any two individuals. So here comes in the use of 
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another power—conscience—to decide for us. Wherever we find that we 
are losing our balance, that one thing takes the place which ought to be 
left for others, that one taste is swamping a better one, or filling the 
place which belongs by rights to a habit, or a thought, or a deed, or that 
one level of thoughts and feelings is taking the place of a better, we 
know that the point is reached, and that instead of living in innocence, 
we are living in self-indulgence ; instead of being free, we are becoming 
slaves; and the longer we go on the worse slaves we shall become. 

Wherever a better suggests itself to us to do or think or say, we are 
thereby downd to do it, or think it, or say it, and put the other thing 
away from us. If we do not, we are indulgent of our dower “ self,” in 
opposition to the higher “self.” Temptations every day, to ease, to 
greediness of money, dress, fame, or repute, credit, to vanity, to show, or 
to undue retirement from shyness are countless, and not to be numbered 
or described. Only a clear look out with conscience can keep us right. 

When we say a man makes himself “a brute” by self-indulgence, it 
seems hard on the brutes, who do the things without self-indulgence; and 
of course the man who acts so is far worse than the brute (who is not bad 
at all). But we mean that the man foregoes his special advantages of 
kpvowledge and higher endowments, and throws them all away (as when 
he gets drunk) to make himself equal only to a pig, who knows no limit 
except his animal desires. But still no man cam make himself cgual to 
even the best animal, for he makes himself far worse, because he knew 
better and did worse. The beast knows when he has had enough, and 
then he stops. The man knows too, and then he goes on! 

Easy to see what habitual self-indulgence would lead to. Restless 
desires, always craving, no healthy restraint, feverish strivings after what 
we ought to be content without. ‘This again is “ liberty” without obedi- 
ence, (See lesson on Liberty.) 


“Oh what a thing is man! how farre from power, 
From settled peace and rest ! 

He is some twentie sev’rall men at least, 
Each sev’rall houre. 


One while he counts of heaven, as of his treasure ; 
But then a thought creeps in, 

And calls him coward, who for feare of sinne 
Will lose a pleasure. 


Now he will fight it out, and to the warres ; 
Now eat his bread in peace, 

And snudge in quiet ; now he scorns increase ; 
Now all day spares. 
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He builds a house, which quickly down must go, 
As if a whirlwind blew 

And crusht the building; and it’s partly true, 
His mind is so. 


Oh what a sight were man, if his attires 
Did alter with his mind; 

And, like a dolphin’s skinne, his clothes combined 
With his desires ! 


Surely if each one saw another’s heart, 
There would be no commerce, 

No sale or bargain passe; all would disperse, 
And live apart. 


Lord, mend or rather make us; one creation 
Will not suffice our turn ; 

Except Thou make us dayly, we shall spurn 
Our own salvation.” 


XXVIII. SeLF-ControL AND SELF-RESTRAINT. 


Difference between them. Self-control goes the deepest and holds 
the reins over the inner springs of feeling ; self-restraint keeps the curb 
on the manifestation and expression of them. If we say that we control 
our passion, we imply that we are ashamed of its existence, and try to 
stifle it and expel it; if we say that we restrain our passion, it is less 
thorough—we keep it in and hold it back, but not so much because we 
feel it to be in itself base as “for the sake of those that stand by,” 
because we are ashamed to show it. Both are good ; but self-control is 
by far the strongest and best. Both may be applied mostly to the same 
things. Thus we may restrain ourselves when we feel temptations to 
greediness, or we may control ourselves. In the first case, when pru- 
dence, or conscience, or instinct tells us we have had enough, we restrain 
ourselves from taking more; but if we control ourselves, we are com- 
plete masters of ourselves—greediness included, and trample down the 
rising greedy desire with the command, “Get thee behind me.” So 
with any temptations—passion, anger, jealousy. 

People (especially young people, boys and youths) often seem to think 
that freedom and liberty consist in what they call “doing what you 
like,’ and following every impulse that claims them. If a thing is tor- 
bidden whoily or in part, and isa little or quite illegal (publicly or 
privately), they think they show their freedom by doing it. But no one 
will ever be really free till he is thoroughly seit-controued. Because the 
person’s se/f means the best of him—the enduring part, which underlies 
all his faults and failings. His faults change : now one arises, and now 
another, and his deeds change, and his thoughts change, &c., and yet he 
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abides and is; and thus “he” is the self—the enduring self. This self 
must have room to grow. If it is shut up by passions and failings so 
closely that no light and air can reach it, it will die ; and passions and 
failings too grow if they are allowed; and as they are a growth upon 
the underlying self, they reach the light and air first and grow so fast 
as to shut them out from the true self, and bury it, unless the true 
underlying self puts forth its power and holds them back, or plucks 
them up by the roots, and flings them away. ‘This is self-control, and 
without this no man is free. When he follows his selfish desires or 
appetites, yielding to the wishes not of the inner and real self, but of 
what has overgrown it, and seems to stand in place of it, instead of being 
Sree he isa slave. And so many of those who boast of their freedom, 
and wilfully follow their own will and desires, are the truest slaves. 
Who is a greater slave than a drunkard? or one who cannot resist the 
invitations of his appetites? Who is a greater slave than a man in a 
passion of rage? He is not master of himself; his self is the mean 
slave of his passion, which turns him where it will. But let him control 
himself in either of these cases, and who is more gloriously free? “ He 
that is slow to anger is better than the mighty ; and he that ruleth his 
spirit than he that taketh a city.” 

_ Self-control is one great difference between men and animals. Ani- 
mals can learn to restrain themselves, 7.e., hold themselves back from 
doing what they learn to be not approved by those they love. But they 
have not self-control: the impulse to do the thing they wish for returns ; 
and if the outer restraint of fear or love, or the outer reminder is 
absent, the self-restraint is taken off, and the deed is done. This shows 
the difference between the two. 

It is sometimes said that self-control is only cowrage under another 
form. No doubt it implies and includes courage, e.g. bearing pain, &c.; 
but dogs, lions, cats, horses, &c., have courage often, but that is not self- 
control. Courage is much more of an instinct than self-control ; courage 
comes by nature to some; those who haye little of it by nature can 
make up by self-control. But this is a fearful ordeal. It may 
need more self-control for one person not to scream when frightened by 
a cat running out of a dark room than for another to be calm and self- 
possessed when he sees the house on fire in which he knows his friends 
are. Noman can be blamed for not having courage ; every one must 
be blamed for not having self-control. For that inner self is meant to 
be master over all besides. 

‘Plato’s myth of the chariot and the driver with the horses. The 
horses are appetite, and spirit or courage, and are unequally matched ; 
the driver is Reason.) 
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When a person is by nature timid, then self-control must step in and 
do double duty, and put restraint on the fears and anxieties. Results of 
want of self-control in the parents in a home shown in the children : 
they are undisciplined and wilful, learning daily to be slaves more and 
more to their changing wills and desires. To the young child his 
parents and elders are the representatives of God; but to the older 
person his own conscience is the representative and messenger of God 
and of all good in his inner and enduring self. A man’s conscience 
controls him, and we call it then se//-control ; but it is in reality God 
controlling us if we will listen. It is like the chariot : God holds the 
reins ; we are the horses ; when we disobey, we take the bit in our 
teeth and run away, and will not obey ; when we obey we do not our- 
selves find out where to go, or what to do, but yield ourselves to a 
guidance which is wiser and better than our own. We exercise self- 
control in yielding up toa greater and better control. If we refuse 
to control ourselves, we refuse to accept the control and guidance 
which is better than our own wills and wishes. 

What we have to control is not only our actions and words (that 
would be only self-restraint), but our feelings and desires. If they are 
wrong, we must so control them as to abolish them if possible, and get 
the room filled by right ones. Change anger into gentleness, jealousy 
into generosity, revenge into desire to help and bless, &c. We cannot 
simply kill owt one feeling or desire, and put nothing in its place ; the 
place must be filled with something ; and we are responsible for what 
we put in. 

Self-denial needs great self-restraint, and vice versa. So also of self- 
denial and self-control. 


XXIX. Nosienzss. 


Greatness of spirit, greatness of character, 


Nobleness includes all good qualities, but is used rather where the 
heroic qualities preponderate. It is used much of those who sacrifice 
their private desires or aims for the good of the public, or of others any- 
where ; of those who run into danger for the good of others, forgetting 
themselyes ; of those who can endure pain or persecution without flinch- 
ing, holding fast to the right without yielding an inch. 

A man is noble who sticks to his. ship in disaster, and sees all saved 
before himself, and can endure to go down without a murmur, 

A man is noble who leads on into battle, defying danger and support- 
ing others by his example. 
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A man is noble who endures pain without flinching to save another, 
as the man who, whilst holding up his companion to solder the cross on 
to the church steeple, when his companion’s life depended on his steadi- 
ness, bore without even a start the dropping of scalding solder on his 
hands. See also story of man and sharks (from “ Book of Golden Deeds, 
p- 405,) in lesson on “ cowardice.” 

Nobleness is largely made up of self-forgetfulness ; but a certain 
amount of physical courage is involved in it. None of these could have 
done any of these things if they had not forgotten themselves. 

But though it forms a large part of nobleness, self-forgetfulness forms 
no less a part of a different type of character, which we should call 
rather saintly than noble. A woman who renounces all her strongest 
wishes at the will of a father or mother, and lives a sweet and loving 
life for their sakes, without a murmur, is noble, but is saintly too; so 
is one who suffers from constant pain or sickness, yet sheds a light on 
all around ; so is one who in silence bears calumny and reproach, and 
waits till time shall show the truth, and perhaps dies still under the 
cloud. Martyrs, &e. 

Paul was noble. Jesus was saintly. Same types exist in our 
“common” every day life. Little boy who jumped into canal to save 
another, without thinking about whether he could swim. “ Little Bar- 
bara S.” (See Lamb’s“ Essays of Blia.’’) 

Just in proportion to a person’s nobleness of spirit will he in private 
life throw away his own desires and interests and allow nothing to sepa- 
rate him from others ; he will have a large-hearted warmth and charity, 
and live at one with them. Nobleness involves a certain warmth and 
fervour of outer manifestation, which may be quite absent from the 
gentler forms of character. 

But we must not think that nobleness can only exist where great 
events come, or great calls arise ; these are only great test occasions which 
call upon us to show what spirit we are of ; they are only the outcome 
of all that is really forming in us through all the quiet times. If we are 
not ‘noble ” in secret, in our inner characters, in all the little niggling 
trials and tests of daily life, there will be no nobleness to come out of us 
when the great occasions come. 

Like the soldier: if he has not gone through all the drill, all the 
drudgery, when the battle comes, he will not be able to fight as a good 
soldier. 

Like the scholar : he cannot get through his examination, unless he 
works and learns before. The examination is not a thing in itself, isolated ; 
it is the result and outcome of what we have learnt, to show that we 
have learnt well. 
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So are the sudden calls on us for self-forgetfulness, or nobleness, or 
courage. They are our “examinations.” No “cramming” is any use 
here : we can’t “ get up” self-forgetfulness, courage, truthfulness, love, 
open-heartedness, &c., &., at the last minute, by a week’s or a month’s 
work, any more than we can make an acorn become an oak tree in an 
hour, or a week, ora month. They are slow growths, and must be built 
up by life-long pains and labour and prayer. Besides, unlike examina- 
tions, we never know when these crises are coming ; so if otherwise we 
could prepare for them, this prevents it. Those who are really great will | 
come out great when serious calls come ; but those whose spirits are poor 
and small will fail. We may all educate our spirits, and by earnest fol- 
lowing after what is great and noble we not only may but must (if we 
love it) grow more and more near it and like to it. We grow like what 
we love. ‘‘ Whoever loves you is growing like you” (James Martineau), 
Whomsoever and whatsoever we love we are growing like. See then 
how great is the importance of having good tastes, good judgments, and 
good companions when we are young and pliant, and when our charac- 
ters are forming, that we may grow like what is good and great, by 
loving it, not what is mean and bad and small. 

“ Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are honest, whatso- 
ever things are just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things are 
lovely, whatsoever things are of good report; if there be any virtue, if 
there be any praise, think on these things ”’ (Phil. iv., 8) ; and not only 
think on them, but love them till we grow like them, and then we shall 
take up a part of them into our very nature; and they will gradually 
build us up into truer nobleness. 


XXX. INDIGNATION. 


Latin word indignor, to consider as unbecoming or unseemly, to 
scorn, disdain, be unwilling to brook, be very angry or displeased with, 
be enraged, incensed, or highly offended at. Indignation belongs to 
something unworthy or unseemly, &c. When these things come, it is 
not wrong to feel indignant, z.e. when they are done on purpose ; when 
an unworthy or unseemly thing is done unknowingly or out of ignor- 
ance, we cannot feel indignant. 

Instances. Abuse of power: when the stronger tyrannises over the 
weaker, misuses his superior power to oppress or injure one who is 
weaker, then indignation is fitting. Boys at school; fights. Petty 
tyrannies in everyday life, which make us afraid of each other, in which 
the stronger keep a pressure upon the weaker, and “ oblige” them to 
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act against their conscience, or yield all their wishes—wishes which are 
not only harmless but good. Makes one anxious lest by selfishness or 
narrowness we should fall into such ways. How far they could have 
been helped, how far the character can be helped or changed, or tenden- 
cies which seem born with us warded off. Why do these things rouse 
indignation ? because we feel that the weaker or oppressed side needs 
defending : they are unjustly treated ; some of their rights have been 
disregarded ; the proper balance has not been kept. Every one must 
give up something he wishes, else there could be no society ; but if one 
set of people always gave up and the other always had the advantage, 
this also would be the extinction of “ society,” and we should have a 
tyranny. The indignation roused therefore constitutes us the champions 
of the weaker. Just as, when two alternatives are before us, and know- 
ing one to be better than the other, we are bound to choose the better, 
and guilty if we choose the worse, so the feeling of indignation at 
wrong is our conscience choosing the better alternative (defence of the 
weak, instead of oppression), aud we are morally bound to do all we 
can to battle for the oppressed and against the one who rouses our 
indignation. If we let it pass by and do nothing, it is refusing our 
conscience, and we shall cease to feel indignation at wrong just in pro- 
portion to our neglect to follow it out. In great things and small things 
all just the same. Same rules apply to attairs of nations or private 
individuals. Something whieh is wrong, done purposely: this only can 
be called “ unworthy ;” if it is done in ignorance, it is not unworthy, 
though it may be “unseemly.” If some one unintentionally tells a 
secret of yours to another, or unwittingly does you an injury, you have 
no right to be indignant. But if it is done “out of spite,” or with a 
knowledge that you would object, then you may be indignant. But it 
is so difficult to be rid of personal pique and hurt feeling that it is easier 
to see the rights in another's case than our own; and for any purposed 
injury done to another we may safely be indignant. 

Indignation and anger. Indignation is a less personal feeling than 
anger. It is the rising up of the sense of justice in warfare against in- 
justice. “Am I my brother’s keeper?”’ Yes; in a sense we all are, 
(Cruelty to animals.) Indignation may be attributed to God or to 
angels better than anger. Anger is a more private and personal matter. 
Anger in Cain’s case at being looked after and called to account; 
indignation on the part of God, because Cain had let his anger get the 
better of him. 
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XXXII. CovetTousnzss. 


Inordinate desire for anything; greediness of gain, or of possessing something. 


Covetousness will lead on into various sins: it is a great desire after 
something, and so we bend our powers to get what we want, and then we 
use unlawful means. 


Ahab and Naboth’s vineyard (1 Kings xxi.) David and Uriah’s wife : 


what he did with Uriah (2 Samuel xi.) See also for Nathan’s splendid 


rebuke for the same, 2 Samuel xii. See what misery covetousness 
brings upon others, how much selfishness involved. Neither of these 
once thought of the feelings or desires of the man they were injuring. 


Hasy enough to see the wickedness in broad, strong cases; but it is 
the beginning that must be checked. Pluck out the eye, cut off the 
hand, &c., before the injury is done. We are all apt to “covet” in 
small ways, and these are no more right than the larger ones into which 
they may grow. : 

We may desire or long for something without “ covetousness,” which 
implies that it belongs to someone whose interests we must disregard in 
gaining it. But to long for what is good and true and beautiful is not 
in itself to covet ; these things we hope sooner or later to reach, to a 
more or less degree, and without injuring or depriving others. 


Covetousness is desire of unlawful possession, 2.¢., of possession which 
cannot be had without some sort of injury to others, either by directly 
depriving them of something they already have, or by standing in the 
way of their getting what we ourselves desire and they also desire or need. 


A negative form of covetousness is to be not generous, to refuse or re- 
frain from giving to others what we know would help them and be right 
to give, because we want to keep it ourselves, to hoard it, either to use 
it ourselves at another time, or simply from the desire of possession. 


We get out of what we know we should have done by the excuse that 
no one asked us, &e., &c. Perhaps not; but we were not ignorant in 
our own minds that such a thing might be done, nor that it would be 
better if we did it. Therefore we were bownd to do it; it was a debt; 
we owed it. We are often convicted afterwards by a “Thou art the 
man.” Why can’t this come before the deed and prevent it? So in all 
sins. 
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REMARKABLE WOMEN AS EXAMPLES FOR GIRLS. 


IV.—NURSE MAGUIRE. 


A Goop SERVANT. 


Every occupation in life, if it is honest and right, is honourable. 

The poet, George Herbert, says :— 

“ Who sweeps a room as for His sake, 

Makes that and the action fine,”’ 
meaning that any duty, done as a duty to God, has nothing low about 
it, but is accepted and approved by Him. No girl, then, should despise 
the position of a domestic servant, for it may be made a very honourable 
one, if undertaken in a right spirit. Some of those for whom these les- 
sons are intended will probably go out into service, and it is desirable 
that they should prepare themselves for it as well as they possibly can 
in every way. Ifa boy is intending to follow any particular profession 
or trade he is apprenticed to it, and spends some years in learning it ; 
and, although girls are not apprenticed to service, they should still learn 
all they can about their work, whether it be as nursemaids, ladies’ maids, 
cooks, or housemaids, or in any other capacity. This, however, is not 
exactly the subject of the present lesson, which is rather to say some- 
thing to girls that will be useful to them in any situation. Faithfulness 
to duty for its own sake, without regard to any reward or advantage 
that may follow it, is not as common as it ought to be, but it should be 
kept in view by servants, as by everybody else. 

There are many instances of servants who have lived for years in the 
same families, have grown old in their service, and in time have come to 
be looked upon as friends, and have been cherished and cared for in their 
declining days by those for whom they have spent the best of their 
strength. Amongst the Irish peasantry are to be found many who have 
entered families in their youth, and have manifested the greatest faith- 
fulness and affection for those with whom they have lived, and for the 
children they have brought up. Nurse Macurre was a striking in- 
stance of this disinterested love. On the death of her husband, her own 
two daughters no longer requiring her constant attention, and when she 
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was still comparatively a young woman, she entered the service of Mrs. 
B.* Here she remained until all the children had left the nursery, but 
went to see them from time to time, and still, when the youngest were 
nineteen and twenty years of age, called them her “ children.” 

On leaving Mrs. B. she went, in the same capacity, to live with Mr. 
and Mrs. X., in Dublin, and, at first, had as her only charge the eldest 
child, Robert, a delicate infant of sixteen months, for whom a careful 
experienced woman was required, so as, if possible, to establish his 
health. She was very attentive to the little fellow and succeeded. She 
remained in the family some years, and five more children were born. 
About the time of the birth of the youngest, and when Robert was 
twelve years old, Mr. X. was unfortunate in business and left Dublin, 
his wife and children remaining behind amongst their friends. Mrs. X. 
told Nurse that she could no longer afford to pay her wages, grieved 
though she should be to part with her, and that she must seek another 
situation. ‘Och, my lady,” was Nurse Maguire’s reply, “do you 
think I am going to leave you in your poverty, when I have lived with 
you in your prosperity? No, I'll stay with you and the dear children ; 
you'll want me all the more now poverty is come.” 

A few days afterwards their plans were changed, Mr. X. determining 
to emigrate to America and take his family with him. Again Mrs. X. 
told the faithful servant that they must part, and that she had heard of 
a woman whose passage money had been paid to rejoin her husband, 
and who, for a trifle, would assist in the care of the children. “Indeed, 
no,” was the reply, “ what would become of the mistress, sick as she was, 
and the children on board, without me?” She would cross with them 
in any case, she said, even if she set sail on her voyage home the 
next day. There was no use remonstrating further, and they all em- 
barked, within a few hours, in a sailing vessel, not like one of the 
splendid ocean steamers which cross the Atlantic in nine or ten days, 
and are provided with every luxury that can be desired. The voyage 
occupied four or five weeks, and for emigrants who wished to do all as 
cheaply as possible there were but scanty comforts on board. Mrs. X. 
indeed had had neither time nor means for great peparations. When 
they were half-way across she died, and the nurse felt more thankful 
than ever that she had persisted in going. Her dying mistress delivered 
into her hands the small sum of money which had been privately given 
to her by a few friends in case they should be in any difficulty when 
they reached New York, and the good Irishwoman promised never to 


* This narrative is strictly true, but, with the exception of Nurse herself, all nameg 
are omitted, some of the individuals mentioned being still alive. 
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forsake the children or suffer them to be left in the charge of strangers. 

On their arrival Mr. X. took them to a boarding-house, and talked of: 
what he intended to do, but he was idle and unsteady, and Nurse soon 
saw that she must take the management of affairs into her own hands. 
She took a humble lodging for the children and herself, so humble that 
Mr. X. had no desire to share it with them. She had her own little re- 
sources, of which he knew nothing, and calculated accordingly. He re- 
monstrated and objected, and promised to maintain his family, but she 
knew his weak, unsatisfactory character, and had no dependence upon 
him. Henceforward he was only too well contented to leave them to 
themselves, and to let that affection which he should have bestowed upon 
his motherless little ones be lavished upon them by her. 

Nurse Maguire knew no one in New York, with the exception of a 
few Irish servants, and they were too poor to offer her anything but 
sympathy. She had a brave heart, however, and had no fear but that 
she should get on in some way or other. She obtained a situation for 
Robert, who was now thirteen, in a shop, or as it would be called in 
America, a store. Here he earned a dollar, about four shillings a week, 
not very high wages certainly, but pretty well for a boy of his age, in 
work that was quite new to him. His father, however, was not satisfied, 
and removed him from one store to another for the sake of a few pence 
more. But this did the boy more harm than good, as it prevented his 
rising by his own good conduct in his first situation, which he had every 
prospect of doing, for he was intelligent and attentive to his duties. 
Mr. X. still did nothing for the support of his children, and not only in- 
terfered with Robert’s employment, but occasionally appeared at their 
lodgings to beg or borrow money which he never returned, until at last 
Nurse was obliged entirely to refuse him, after which she saw no more 
of him. Mrs. X.’s mother, who had already impoverished herself by 
helping her daughter, was not willing to have the children back to Ire- 
land, partly because she could ill afford to keep them, and partly from a 
vain hope that their father might in the end exert himself if they re- 
mained near him. Once or twice she sent them £10, and for two years 
they struggled onas best they could. The baby soon died, and the family 
then consisted of Robert, three little girls, and a second boy, John, of 
seven or eight. Nurse faithfully kept up in their minds the memory of 
their mother, and would not let them forget the hymns and prayers she 
had taught them in the old, happy days, and she was very careful also 
that they should not lose the good manners and habits in which they 
had been trained. Like most of her countrywomen of that class, she 
was a Roman Catholic, and conscientiously attended the services of her 
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own church; butshe regularly took the children to a Protestant place of 


worship, saw them seated, and returned for them when service was over, 
waiting at the door until they came out, so that they might not have to 


walk through the streets alone. Not being able to afford a better one, 
she sent them to a cheap school, that they might at least learn to read, 
but she found, in her own words, “the manners and words there vulgar,” 
so she took them away, set them on a little form beside her for what she 
considered the proper number of school hours every day, and in her 
humble way taught them spelling and needlework. She made up their 
mother’s clothes for the girls, and patched and mended for all until 
little was left to mend. One thing, however, she was determined not to 
touch, and that was the gown which Mrs. X. wore the last time she saw 
her mother before leaving Dublin, as she thought “it could appeal to the 
grandmother’s heart, when she should see it, on behalf of the poor chil- 
dren.” This gown, Mrs. X.’s wedding ring, and her bible were kept as 
sacred remembrances. 

In 1854 a letter arrived from Dublin containing a remittance for the 
passage, and orders that she should bring the three girls home to their 
grandmother’s and leave the boys behind. Robert had hard but regular 
work in delivering newspapers and as.a porter on the quays, “he that 
used,” as she sadly remarked, “to be dressed in silk and cambric, and 
his skin so fine, all scarred with the rough clothing, and one poor 
shoulder growing out under the weights he had to carry.” John was 
now eleven, and “to leave him,” she said, “‘ would just be to leave him 
to ruin and starvation,” so she determined to take him with her. The 
little fund at her disposal was barely sufficient for herself and the girls, 
but she collected a small sum amongst her neighbours to secure him a 
deck passage, and she and his sisters could each spare a little, she said, 
from their own portions for his meals. She was almost heart-broken 
at the thought of leaving Robert, and especially at last, when she saw 
the poor boy on the shore as the vessel started, in a transport of grief 
at this separation from all whom he loved. She made one of her hum- 
ble friends promise to give “ Master Robert” a dinner every Sunday, so 
that he should not feel quite forsaken, and to let her know, from time to 
time, how he was going on; and she cherished the hope that she should 
some day see him again. 

No sooner were the children under their grandmother’s care than she 
sought employment for herself. She felt that she had done no more 
than her duty in fulfilling her promise to the dying mother on shipboard, 
and now that the work seemed to be over she obtained a situation in 
another family. She was about sixty years of age, but strong and 
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healthy. One afternoon when she was out a man and boy called at the 
house and inquired for her, and promised to call again. “My heart 
misgives me but it is Master Robert,” she exclaimed ; and so it was, but 
dirty, ragged, thin, and pale, yet as she said, “the very image of his 
mother, just her look.” Her first work was to wash and mend his 
clothes, and then to take him to his grandmother’s gate. She dared not 
go in herself, fearing that it would be thought she had been instrumental 
in bringing him over, and that she would be blamed for his appearance. 
She would “let the mother’s look in him find its own way to the grand- 
mother’s heart.”” She waited half-an-hour to see if he came out, and as 
he did not, she made no further inquiries until she paid her usual weekly 
call upon the girls, when she found that all was right, although the 
grandmother could not be convinced but that she had induced the boy 
to return. ‘ Ah, Nurse,’ was the greeting she received, “what have 
you been doing? You are at the bottom of it we are sure ; however we 
are very glad now and thankful that poor Robert is here, he is to go to 
school.” “ And so,” was Nurse’s account, “now I am quite easy, all 
those dear children are all here in Ireland and with their relations, and 
I care for nothing else.” Her account of his coming must be given in 
her own words. ‘ Why, you see, the friends who were to give him a 
dinner were coming, and he begged hard to come with them; he had 
suffered much all the year, and they could not find in their hearts to 
leave him, but they had no money to take a passage for him, and they 
thought if they could smuggle him on board and conceal him till they 
were on the wide ocean, the captain could not help himself then; and 
he is here, and he will learn at school, and all will be right.” 

She continued her interest in the family, and when John, the young- 
est, was going out to Australia, she had the greatest desire to wish him 
good bye. She was then living in a situation at Cork, and knew that 
the vessel would pass that way, but was unaware when it might be. The 
nursery window looked upon the sea, and she used to sit at it and watch 
the large ships, which usually stopped for a short time. Any day she 
thought he might come, and once she felt so sure that he was in the 
harbour that she asked leave to go out. This was granted and, knowing 
that there was very little time, she took a boat out to a vessel which had 
lately arrived, in the firm conviction that the boy was on board. As the 
boat got alongside, the anchor was being pulled up, and the captain was 
angry at the idea of any detention. She begged the passengers who 
were on deck to tell her if John X. was there. Not to their knowledge, 
they said ; but at last a good-natured looking sailor came to the side 
and she gave him John’s photograph, and asked him to go and seek him. 
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He soon returned with “her boy,” who was as delighted to see Nurse 
as Nurse was to see him, and managed, in the midst of the bustle and 
confusion, to scramble down into the boat and give her one hearty 
shake of the hand. 

The eldest daughter of Mrs. B., with whom Nurse Maguire first lived, 
was now married and settled in England, and Nurse soon came to her, 
and remained until several of her children were born ; but she was 
growing old, and though very happy with them, her great desire was to 
end her days in Ireland. She therefore returned to her native land, 
and died at the house of one of her daughters a few months afterwards. 

Nurse Maguire was a woman of strong powers of mind, though of 
little education ; of great conscientiousness, and of a singularly affec- 
tionate and unselfish disposition. She took her own course in life, and 
that often an original one, and she had a strong will to carry her through 
difficulties which would have daunted many people. The tender pathos, 
mixed with humour, no less than the fidelity and zeal which mark the 
Trish character, were strikingly manifested in all she did; and she 


was one of whom it might truly be said, “she hath done what she 
could.” 


V.—MARIE AUGUSTINE AND OTHER WOMEN 


OF THE ORDER OF THE LITTLE SISTERS OF THE Poor. 


Many people think that women may do the greatest amount of good 
in the world without belonging to a certain order or association, and 
wearing a particular dress to distinguish themselves from others, that 
there may even be—not that there necessarily is—a kind of pride under 
the guise of humility in thus marking themselves out, and that it would 
be much better to try to help their fellow-creatures quietly and unosten- 
tatiously than to do it in such a manner as is sure to attract attention. 
This seems the right view ; but many take a different one ; and no doubt 
there are numbers of women who find that they can work better, and 
that their attention is less distracted, when they are thus bound together 
for some special object. We may be glad if the good is done, no matter 
how or by whom. 

The Roman Catholic Church has always been noted for its religious 
orders both of men and women ; and that of the Little Sisters of the 
Poor, whilst the most modern, is certainly one of the most useful belong- 
ing toit. This order was established as late as the year 1840 at St. 
Servan, a suburb of the seaport town of St. Malo, in the north-west of 
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France. The inhabitants of St. Servan are chiefly seafaring people ; 
and, like most places of the kind, it is remarkable for the number of its 
widows and fatherless children, those who were once the support of the 
families having often lost their lives while carrying on their trade as 
sailors or fishermen. The curd, or priest of the parish, was anxious to 
do something to relieve the distress that prevailed, and he also wished 
to diminish the number of beggars who were always to be seen both in 
the streets and at the church doors, where, as is common in Roman 
Catholic countries, they regularly congregated to ask alms of those 
entering. The plan that he conceived was very simple, and, contrary to 
the expectations of most of those who heard of it, it was efficacious. It 
was this, to have the poor supported by the poor. He was wiser than 
those who were hopeless of its success; he knew the poor, and he knew 
how kind they are to one another, and how they can sympathise with 
difficulties and trials which they have themselves undergone, far better 
indeed than those who know of such things by hearsay only. 

He mentioned his plan to two young women of his congregation, 
seamstresses, Marie Augustine and Marie Thérése ; and they agreed to 
do what they could under his directions. They began, as great under- 
takings often are begun, on a small scale, little thinking to what the 
work would grow. They adopted one old blind woman, and shared their 
poor attic and their daily food with her, treating her in every respect 
with kindness and consideration. Some time afterwards they were 
joined by Jeanne Jugan, a middle-aged woman who had been a servant. 
She not only helped them by her labour, but gave the hardly-earned 
savings of many years, a sum of about £24, to the work. She was soon 
followed by Fanchon Aubert, who had a very small private fortune, toge- 
ther with a good stock of plain furniture, and a large one of house linen, 
to add to the little they already had. These four women may be looked 
upon as the founders of what has now become a large association, with 
a hundred and forty houses, and two thousand sisters, supporting above 
twenty thousand aged poor. They were now able to take a large room, 
which they fitted up with twelve beds, occupied by old women, who had 
for some time subsisted entirely on chance charity. But now arose a 
difficulty. The whole time of the sisters was occupied in attending to their 
charges; and their earnings, even if they could have continued their work, 
would have been insufficient for so large a household. They applied to the 
curé for advice, and his reply was, “‘Go on; the work is God’s, and He 
will bless it: the charity of the faithful will supply the necessary means, 
You must beg from door to door.” Jeanne Jugan was the first to go out 
with her basket. Crusts of bread, scraps of meat and fish and small 
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coins were thrown into it; and from that day this method of supply was 
_ adopted. This plan is still carried on ; and the “begging sisters’’ are 
known and well received not only in France, but in England and in every 
country in which they have established houses, and by Protestants as well 
as Catholics. They are known to be thoroughly in earnest, and to have 
before them the one object of helping those who cannot help themselves ; 
people have confidence that what they give will be well used, and there- 
fore they receive the assistance they deserve. In one of their houses near 
- London there are eighty men and a hundred and twenty women, all 
above sixty, and some of an advanced age. If it were not for the sisters 
many of these must either starve or spend their latter days in a work- 
house. Several of them were once of a higher class, but through cir- 
cumstances, not through any fault of their own, they are now destitute; 
- and, after their former respectable position in society, it must be a great 
comfort to them now not to be cast alone upon the world, but to be 
cared for by loving hearts, and ministered to by willing hands. The 
men may be seen in their pleasant sitting room, or in the bit of garden 
behind the house, talking together of old times, reading the newspaper, 
or otherwise employing themselves, and the lives of all are rendered 
quietly happy by the good sisters. The women’s department is equally 
comfortable ; and they employ their time in knitting stockings or in 
other light work. Some of those in tolerable health attend upon others 
who are confined to their beds by illness or infirmity. The cheerful 
appearance of all, men and women alike, is very striking, and it shows 
how well the sisters fulfil the responsibility they have taken upon them- 
selves. 

The kitchen is particularly well managed. One side is fitted up with 
what they call “crust drawers.” In one of these are the pieces of 
broken bread only fit to be put into soup ; in another are the stale 
loaves, or parts of loaves, which are put aside for the next morning’s 
breakfast. In other drawers are the pieces of meat, which have been 
carefully sorted, the smaller being intended for soup, and the larger for 
savory stews. Those that are for soup are boiled until every particle of 
nourishment has been extracted from them. Choice bits are put care- 
fully aside ; and there is sometimes a mutton chop or a portion of 
chicken for some invalid whose appetite wants tempting. ‘Tea leaves 
and coffee grounds are by no means despised, but by a particular pro- 
cess are rendered very acceptable to the old people. Everything, in 
fact, is turned to account. Clothes and bedding are collected, as well as 
provisions ; and in the clean, airy dormitories the patchwork counter- 
panes on the beds are wonderful specimens of what can be done by a 
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little ingenuity exercised in joining together bits of silk, calico, and 
woollen material of all shapes and sizes. Old clothes are turned and 
altered, and cleaned most industriously, and at last rendered quite neat 
and tidy garments for those who otherwise would be in rags. 

In the districts in which the sisters make their rounds the people have 
got so accustomed to their ready acceptance of what would generally be_ 
considered useless trifles that they say, “ do not throw that into the dust 
bin: it may be useful to the Little Sisters.” They have a van, or light 
cart for their longer rounds. Two Sisters go together with this van ; 
one descends from the driving seat with a great can in each hand when 
they arrive opposite some hotel or other large establishment to which 
they are accustomed to go, and where they are sure of a welcome for 
their work’s sake. She goes in and soon returns laden with broken 
victuals, remounts the seat, and they drive off to another place. Occa- 
sionally they meet with a rebuff from persons with whose perquisites 
they are supposed to interfere ; but this is seldom, and when it comes 
they bear it gently, as one of the annoyances belonging to the course of 
life to which they have devoted themselves. 

All the houses of the order are carried on in the same manner as that 
which has been described. ‘The Sisters, in establishing one, begin with 
the determination that nothing shall be wasted, that everything, great or 
small, shall be put to the best use of which it is capable, and that every 
fragment shall be thankfully accepted. ‘They themselves share the frugal 
fare of those for whom they make so many sacrifices ; and their self- 
denial, patience, and kindness are beyond all praise. They have their 
reward in the gratitude manifested by their aged poor, and still more in 
the thought that they are obeying what to them appears to be the strong 
call of duty, and are not living to themselves alone. 


VI—HONORA NAGLE, 


An Ursuline Non. 


The state of the Irish peasantry in the last century was very deplor- 
able. Their hard struggles to maintain themselves, their wretched 
hovels, scanty food and poor clothing, and their almost total want of 
education, must have painfully struck the few persons who cared any- 
thing for them. If the misery of their condition was known it was 
overlooked, and little was done to alleviate it. Honora Nagle was one of 
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the first to make any attempt in this direction. She was born at Bally- 
_ griffen, near Mallow, in the county of Cork, in 1728. Her father was a 
ian of fortune, and belonged to one of the old families of the south of 
Ireland. In the spring of 1750, when she was twenty-two years of age, 
Honora, or as she was commonly called, Nano, was in Paris, mixing in 
the gay society of that gayest of all cities. She is described at that time 
as ‘‘ having united with an agreeable person the most engaging manners, 
and the more lasting attractions of a cultivated mind.” As might be 
expected, she was much admired, but she still retained her simplicity of 
character ; and her father used to say that his “little Nano would yet be 
a saint.” On one occasion, as she was returning from a large party, she 
saw some poor workmen in the street, and was struck with the contrast 
between their lot and that of the rich people she had just left. Then her 
thoughts wandered back to her native land, and she reflected that the 
condition of the poor there was even worse than that of the French. She 
felt that there was a mission to be performed in connection with them, 
and that she ought to take her part in it. With the help of God she 
resolved to attempt something; and the work that she began on her 
return was one that grew until it became a blessing to thousands, and it 
is still bearing fruit in Ireland. 

Her plan was to open schools for girls in Cork and the neighbourhood, 
but the difficulties were great. Very little interest was taken in the sub- 
ject; and the necessity of a good education for every one was not insisted 
upon as it is at the present day, and least of all for the classes whom 
she especially sought to benefit. Still she was not discouraged, not even 
when she found that her own family shared in the common prejudice, 
and would have deterred her rather than otherwise. Cork, a hundred 
or more years ago, was the second city in Ireland, Dublin only exceeding 
it either in importance or in population. It was beautifully situated on 
the banks of the river Lee, a few miles from the open sea, and had a fine 
land-locked harbour, in which there was always a considerable amount of 
shipping. It carried on a large export trade, particularly in butter and 
in salted meat for the navy. ‘The salters were a wild, unruly set of men, 
and often raised riots in the streets. Indeed rioting from the mere love 
of fighting was common. Bull-baiting was a favourite amusement; and 
robberies, both in the streets and in shops and private houses, were con- 
stantly occurring. Such was the population amongst which Miss Nagle 
set to work, opening her first school of thirty girls, struggling on almost 
alone, and sharing the teaching with the mistress. She was then living 
with a brother and a sister-in-law ; but her brother was quite unaware of 
what she was doing “ until,” in her own words, “one day a poor man 
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came to him to speak to me to take his child into my school ; on which 
he came in to his wife and me, laughing at the conceit of a man who was 
mad, and thought I was in the situation of a schoolmistress. Then I 
owned that I had set up a school, on which he said a vast deal on the 
bad consequences that might follow, but he was soon reconciled to it.” 

The number of children under tuition rapidly increased, until at the 
end of nine months there were nearly two hundred. When the useful- 
ness of the work was once seen, she was asked to open a second school 
on the other side of the town. This was to be entirely under her own 
direction, but to be supported by subscription. She readily complied, 
and two hundred more girls were taken in. She did not intend to take 
boys, but her sister-in-law urged it so much, that she complied, and 
engaged a master for them. At last she had five separate schools for 
girls and two for boys, the education given being quite a plain one, but 
good so far as it went. Ina letter to a friend some years afterwards she 
speaks of the work as follows :— 

“You see it has pleased the Almighty to make me succeed, when I 
had everything, as I may say, to fight against. I assure you I did not 
expect a farthing from any mortal towards the support of my schools ; 
and I thought I should not have more than fifty or sixty girls. I began 
in a poor, humble manner; and though it pleased the Divine will to give 
me severe trials in their foundation, yet it is to show that it is His work, 
and has not been effected by human means, My schools are beginning to 
be of service to a great many parts of the world. This is a place of great 
trade. They are heard of; and my views are not for one object alone. 
If I could be of service in any part of the world, I would do all in my 
power.” 

All through those years she was actively engaged in her chosen work, 
delighting and surprising the citizens with a course of action that was 
quite new to them, and that excited a wonder which it would not do at 
the present time, when so much more is done for the elevation of the 
masses of the people. From morning to late afternoon she was busy, 
passing from school to school in different quarters, animating the teachers 
with her own cheerfulness, and often speaking to the classes for four 
hours or more inthe day. The death of a wealthy uncle, who left her 
the whole of his property, at length supplied her with ample means, so 
that she had less need of the help of the public. Still she was thankful 
for all she received, as it enabled her to extend her usefulness. 

The closing of the schools at five o'clock did not end her labours for 
the day, for there were always some children to be looked after who were 
absent either through illness or through the neglect of their parents. 
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There were several older girls also to whom she gave advice and instruc- 
tion in the evenings, and sick poor whom she had undertaken to visit ; 
besides a number of old women to call upon, and for whose benefit she 
at length succeeded in establishing an asylum. This institution is still 
in existence. She always made a point of collecting the monthly subscrip- 
tions for her charities herself, and did it in a most systematic way, calling 
at each house on the same day and about the same hour every month. 
She would not accept more than a shilling at a time from any one, think- 
ing that a small subscription was more likely to be kept up than a larger 
one. The trouble that all this occasioned was a matter that she did not 
think worthy of a moment’s consideration. 

There were then no lamps in the streets of Cork, and several places by 

the side of the canals that intersected the city were dangerous to pass in 
the dark, but this never deterred her on her errands of mercy, and she 
was often to be seen trudging along in the wind and rain of a winter's 
night, holding her cloak around her with one hand, and carrying a lan- 
tern in the other. None of the rough, rude men lounging about the 
streets ever molested her ; they knew and respected her, and quarrels and 
fights were instantly stopped if she approached, hats were taken off and 
blessings poured upon her as she passed. Such was the silent influence 
of her character upon even the worst of the population. 
- In course of time she persuaded four young ladies of her acquaintance 
to enter the convent of the Ursulines in Paris and qualify themselves to 
establish one in Cork. In 1769 she herself took the veil, and in 1771 
the convent was opened, and the schools were immediately placed under 
its charge. In the following year a boarding school for girls of a higher 
class was commenced. Other ladies, some of high rank, joined the sis- 
ters, branches were formed in various parts of Ireland, each having, like 
the head establishment at Cork, its boarding school within the convent 
walls, and its free schools for the poor outside. 

Miss Nagle’s incessant labours now began to affect her health, and her 
strength perceptibly declined Still she attended with as much ardour as 
ever to the objects she had so much at heart. Having brought the con- 
yent into good working order, she retired from it, but not from active 
life. She joined with a few other ladies of like benevolence and took an 
adjoining house, where she founded a society for looking after and instruct- 
ing the young women of the city, and for visiting the sick and aged both in 
their homes and in hospitals. This society was begun on Christmas-day, 
1777, and its commencement was celebrated by the giving of a dinner to 
fifty poor persons, a practice that was continued annually. She had 
several more schemes in her mind, but they were left for others to carry 
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out, for her life of love and labour was about to close. In the early part 
of 1784 she became seriously ill, gradually growing worse until the twenty- 
sixth of April, when she died in her fifty-sixth year, after more than thirty 
years of incessant toil for the welfare of others. Her last words to those of 
her fellow-helpers who were standing around her were, ‘love one another 
as you have hitherto done.” 

In her were remarkably united a sweet gentleness of disposition with a 
firm determination to carry out the plans that she had deliberately 
formed. Such a person deserves to succeed, and is certain, sooner or 
later, to do so. 


VII—HARRIET MARTINEAU. 


A Woman oF INDUSTRY. 


Harriet Martineau is generally known as a writer, but she was as re- 
markable for her indefatigable industry as for her writings ; indeed it was 
by means of her industry that she was able to write so much as she did 
and to be so useful to the world. It is as a woman of industry that it is 
now proposed to regard her, and to bring her before the notice of those 
who are now growing up to womanhood, and are forming habits which 
will most probably remain with them, for good or for evil, as long as 
they live. 

The Martineau family was of French extraction, and came to England 
along with other Huguenot refugees, after the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes in 1688, when so many Protestants were compelled to leave 
France. Some of these settled in the various small towns of Kent and 
Sussex, very many in the east of London, where they introduced the silk 
trade, and a considerable number in Norwich, in which city they estab- 
lished the manufacture of shawls, crape and other articles, manufactures 
which are still carried on. The Martineaus were amongst the Norwich 
settlers, and lived there for several generations, always respected, and 
looked upon as some of the most intelligent and useful of the citizens. 
Like the rest of the descendants of the Huguenots, they were chiefly en- 
gaged in the trade of the place, though two went into the medical pro- 
fession and attained eminence in it. Harriet seems to have inherited the 
strong intellect and the industry of her ancestors. Her father was in 
business on a considerable scale, and lived simply, as was the custom of 
those days, but in great comfort, in a large old fashioned house with a 
good garden attached to it, just the place for a large family. She was the 
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sixth of eight children. She was too sensitive a child to be a particularly 
happy one. She was exceedingly shy and reserved, and, although she 
felt deeply, she scarcely ventured to express her wishes about anything, 
or to show her affection for others and seek that attention from them 
which she sorely needed. Consequently she was often overlooked, and 
little was known of her real character or her abilities, even by her parents. 
She had a strong, but not always accurate, power of observation, added to 
a lively imagination. Her memory was wonderful, and she could remem- 
ber events that bad happened, and places she had seen, when she was 
little more than an infant. Her sense of duty was very strong, and there 
are a few words in her “ Autobiography” which tell how early it began 
to show itself. She had been staying in the country, and she says, “I 
came home the absurdest little preacher of my years—between two and 
three—that ever was. I used to nod my head and say, ‘never ky for 
tifles;’ ‘ dooty fust and pleasure afterwards, and so forth; and I some- 
times got courage to edge up to strangers and ask them to give me a 
“maxim. Almost before I could join letters I got some sheets of paper 
and folded them into a little book, and wrote in double lines, two or 
three in a page, my beloved maxims. I believe this was my first effort 
at bookmaking.” 

If it was the first, it did not long remain the only effort, for she had 
both an aptitude and a love for writing. It was the custom in the family 
for the children on Sunday evenings to write down what they remembered 
of the morning’s sermon. Harriet very early began to do as the elder 
ones did, and it induced in her the habit of close attention to what she 
heard. Her account of the first time she tried this sermon writing, when 
she was about seven years old, is amusing: “On the occasion of our first 
attempt—Rachel’s and mine—I felt very triumphant beforehand. I re- 
membered the text, and it seemed to me that my head was full of thoughts 
from the sermon. I scrawled over the whole of a large slate, and was not 
a little mortified when I found that all I had written came into seven or 
eight lines of my mother's handwriting, and I fell into discouragement 
that my grand sermon came to nothing more. However, my attempt 
was approved, and the Sunday practice was begun which continued till I 
grew too deaf to keep up my attention successfully.” The deafness to 
which she alludes came on when she was growing up, and although slight 
at first, gradually increased until she could no longer hear general con- 
yersation, and was obliged to use an ear-trumpet even in intercourse with 
one person. It was in some respects a great disadvantage to her, as it 
led to her making mistakes and sometimes misinterpreting facts ; but in 
others it proved an advantage, by enabling her to concentrate her atten- 
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tion on what she was engaged with, when, if she could have heard, it 
would have been diverted to outside matters. 

Her first regular instruction was from a governess at home. But, be- 
sides this, when she was a little girl of nine, and her eldest brother a 
schoolboy of sixteen, he began to teach her Latin; and another brother 
improved her in arithmetic, and her eldest sister Elizabeth, in French. 
She was a good musician for her age, but her excessive shyness prevented 
her from ever doing herself justice, even before her master, and she gave 
up music altogether as soon as she was allowed to do so, partly on that 
account, and partly because of the deafness which was creeping slowly on. 

At eleven years of age she began to attend a good day-school, kept by 
the Rey. Isaac Perry, a Dissenting minister, whom she describes as being 
“made to be a girls’ schoolmaster, gentlemanly, honourable, well provi- 
ded for his work and extremely fond of it.” She was thoroughly taught, 
and though she found the work hard at first, she soon learned to delight 
in it, and was so interested, in her Latin lessons especially, that she got 
into the habit of thinking in Latin. Composition, however, was her 
favourite exercise; she excelled in it, and here no doubt was laid the 
foundation of her ease and clearness in writing, unless, indeed, it can be 
traced back to the early time of her “first sermon.” Arithmetic was a 
study that she liked, and she often spent her play hours in working long 
sums on her slate, washing them out and beginning again. Mr. Perry 
was so well pleased with his pupils that he told their mother ‘he had 
never had a fault to find with Rachel and Harriet; and that if he had a 
school filled with such girls he should be the happiest man alive.” At 
home the evenings were usually spent in reading aloud works of history 
and biography, and as soon as dinner was over she would steal away from 
the table to read Shakespeare alone. She began also to take an interest 
in the newspapers, and from them she derived her first ideas of political 
economy, some five or six years before she even knew the name. She 
was apt at domestic work and very soon learned to cook and to iron. 
The amount of needlework she did was what few grown up women would 
do now, but it was throughout her life a favourite resource, and she 
was very clever with both plain and fancy work. 

When she was fifteen it was thought that a change would be desirable, 
and an invitation to pay a long visit to an aunt and some cousins at 
Bristol was accepted for her. Her aunt had lately opened a boarding- 
school, but it was arranged that she should not join the classes regularly, 
only do as much as she liked in the school-room, aud improve herself at 
the same time with private study. This she diligently did, “losing 
nothing afterwards,” she says, that she “ acquired in this way.” She had 
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heard much of these cousins before she saw them, and found them “even 
more wonderfully clever” than she had expected. In her “ Autobio- 
graphy” she remarks of them: ‘I still think that I never met with a 
family to compare with theirs for power of acquisition or effective use of 
knowledge. ‘They would learn a new language at odd minutes; get 
through a tough philosophical book by taking turns in the court for air; 
write down a lecture or sermon without missing a sentence; get round 
the piano after a concert and play and sing over every new piece that had 
been performed.” All this had great influence upon Harriet just at this 
time, when she was most open to impressions, and it helped to rouse her 
mind and develop her powers more than had ever been the case before. 
She stayed at Bristol until 1819, and then returned home, almost a woman, 
and ready for active life. 

Harriet Martineau’s early life has been dwelt upon at some length 
because industry was, as was said before, the special point in reference to 
her character which it was desired to bring out in this little memoir, and it 
was as prominent in her girlhood as at any later part of her life. Her 
mother always expected her to be attentive to domestic duties, and there 
was no disappointment in this respect, but she managed to win time for 
her studies either early in the morning or late at night. At that time 
she had a taste for making written translations from foreign languages, 
and she translated a good deal from the Latin. This proved an excell- 
ent preparation for the work of authorship to which she devoted herself 
later. She was also learning Italian, and used to read it with a cousin 
before breakfast. She says that she studied the Bible “incessantly and 
immensely,” not only by reading it, but “by getting hold of all com- 
mentaries”’ that she could find. Mental and moral philosophy were not 
neglected by this industrious student. In short it is evident that she 
was eagerly bent upon self-improvement, and ready for all sorts of know- 
ledge. Probably there was not much time for digesting it, but that 
came afterwards, and she was accumulating a store of information upon 
which she could draw in after years. 

About 1821 she made her first appearance in print. She wrote an 
essay on rather a curious subject, “ Female Writers on Practical Divin- 
ity,” and sent it to the editor of a magazine called the Monthly Reposi- 
tory, signing herself V. In the next number the article appeared, and 
in the notices to correspondents was a request to “hear more from V. 
of Norwich.”’ Her own account, however, is so interesting that it must 
be given. She says, “there is certainly something entirely peculiar in 
the sensation of seeing oneself in print for the first time : the lines burn 
themselves in upon the brain in a way of which black ink is incapable 
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in any other mode. So I felt that day when I went about with my se- 
cret. My eldest brother was just married, and he and his bride asked 
me to tea. After tea he said, ‘come now, we have had plenty of talk ; 
I will read you something ;’ and he held out his hand for the new ‘ Re- 
pository.’ After glancing at it, he exclaimed, ‘they have got a new 
hand here; listen, they have had nothing so good as this for a long while.’ 
I was silent, of course. Looking in some wonder at my being so still, 
he said, ‘what a fine sentence that is!’ ‘Do you not think so?’ I 
mumbled out that it did not seem anything particular. ‘ Then, said he, 
‘you were not listening. I will read it again. There now!’ As he 
still got nothing out of me, he turned round upon me with, ‘ Harriet, 
what is the matter with you? I never knew you so slow to praise be- 
fore. I replied, in utter confusion, ‘I never could baffle anybody, 
the truth is, that paper is mine.’ He laid his hand on my shoulder, and 
said gravely, ‘now, dear, leave it to other women to make shirts and 
darn stockings, and do you devote yourself to this.’ I went home in a 
sort of dream, so that the squares of the pavement seemed to float before 
my eyes. That evening made me an authoress.” Immediately after 
this she wrote a little book of “‘ Devotional Exercises,’’ and then her first 
tale, “‘ Christmas Day,” which, when she could do better, she called a 
“trumpery story.” 

Family troubles now came in quick succession and, in some measure, 
stopped her work. Her brother Henry, a rising physician, died in 
Madeira. Her father, always very fond of his children, never recovered 
from the shock, and his own health began to give way. Business was 
no longer prosperous, and he thought it right to tell his daughters that 
it was not probable they would ever be rich, and very probable that some 
time they would have to work for their own living. His ill health was 
naturally increased by anxiety, and he died about the middle of 1825, 
leaving them with very small fortunes. Now Harriet resumed her writ- 
ing in earnest, no longer as a recreation, but as a means of livelihood. 
She first published a number of short stories, and what poetry she ever 
wrote was about this time. She was soon asked by her publisher for a 
story of more importance ; her newspaper reading led her to think of 
one on machine-breaking, which was then common, and “The Rioters ”’ 
was the result. This story pleased the working men of Nottingham and 
Derby so much that they requested her to let them have another on the 
wages question, and she at once wrote one called “ The Turn Out.” It 
would be useless to name all the small tales and short tracts which came 
from her busy pen in the next three years, but two may be mentioned, 
‘My Servant Rachel,” an account of a young maid-servant who had 
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accompanied her brother and his wife to Madeira, and a juvenile story, 
“ Principle and Practice,” with its “Sequel.” Enough has been said 
to show that she was far from idle. 

In the autumn of 1827 she read an elementary book on political econ- 
omy, and was surprised to find that she had been teaching it already in 
her stories on machine-breaking and wages. It occurred to her that it 
would be well to illustrate the whole subject in a series of stories, and 
she mentioned her idea to the home circle. Her brother James “ nod- 
ded assent,”” and her mother said “do it.” Circumstances prevented 
the commencement of the work just at the time, but she never lost sight 
of her intention. 

In 1829 the house in which the small remnant of the property of her 
mother, her sisters and herself was invested, failed, and they were left 
with a mere pittance. Her sisters could make their way by teaching, 
but Harriet could not on account of her deafness. She sometimes earned 
a few pounds by fancy work, but that would not keep her. A little 
more came in, by degrees, from her publisher. Still she was once re- 
duced to having only a single shilling left in her purse, and she felt the 
absolute necessity of exertion, and that without delay. She had been 
accustomed to contribute papers to the “ Monthly Repository’ without 
receiving any pay, but she wrote to tell the editor, Mr. Fox, that she 
could no longer continue this. He replied by offering her fifteen pounds 
a year, for which she was to send him as many reviews as she thought 
proper. With the letter arrived a parcel of books for review. To work 
she went, she says, “with needle and pen,” and felt quite happy with 
regular employment. Her scanty leisure was given to the study of 
German, which she had lately begun. She rose above her unfortunate 
circumstances and made the best of things, even when they were not 
pleasant. “It was,” she remarks, “truly life that I lived in those days 
of strong intellectual and moral effort.” Yet there were times when her 
heart sank. During the daylight hours of a long winter she sat poring 
over her fancy work, and in the evening went to her own room for some 
hours of literary work, which was often continued until two, or even 
three o’clock in the morning. This was too much for either mind or 
body, but still she found enjoyment in it. 

At length the time came when she felt prepared to begin the series of 
tales illustrating political economy. Her intention was to bring them 
out quarterly, but her friends urged that they should appear monthly. 
At first she was overwhelmed at the thought, but her courage rose with 
the sense of difficulty. She knew that she was entering upon at least 
two years’ hard work, and she feared lest she should fail. However, in 
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the latter part of 1831, she resolved that the thing should be done, and 
that nothing should draw her away from it. Now came troubles with 
publishers. She tried one after another, and received immediate re- 
fusals. The idea of a woman writing on such a subject, and especially 
of her putting her thoughts into the form of popular stories, was new to 
them, and they dared not venture on the risk. She determined to go to 
London, call upon them and explain her intentions better than she could 
by letter. In London she walked from place to place, to save the ex- 
pense of a cab, until she was completely exhausted, and at last stood still 
in the street. The thought suddenly came into her mind, “the work 
will do yet,” and she felt encouraged and went on. Her interviews with 
publishers for some time were of no avail, but at length she succeeded 
in making arrangements with one, and returned home well satisfied with 
the result of her journey. From this time difficulties seemed to give 
way. She found that she could write easily on her chosen subject, and 
that the tales were eagerly looked for by the public, and the fifteen hun- 
dred copies printed monthly sold off. This number was soon largely in- 
creased. Indeed her success was complete, and her life henceforth was 
furnished with its duties and interests. 

It now seemed desirable to Miss Martineau to leave Norwich and 
remove to London. ‘There she would be near her publisher and better 
able to attend to the printing of her books. Her mother soon joined 
her ; and after some time they took a house. She kept her mornings 
strictly for writing, and was interrupted as little as possible. According 
to her expectation it was more than two years before the whole of the 
stories were completed. They were much praised, and, what to her 
was better than all praise, they proved of great use to a large number of 
persons, by giving them information on many common, but important, 
matters of which they were ignorant. “ When the last words of the last 
story were written,” she says, “I went for the first thoroughly holiday 
walk I had taken for two years and a half. It felt very like flying. The 
grass under foot, the sky overhead, the trees round about, were wholly 
different from what they had ever appeared before.” Such was her 
delight on the completion of her task. She earned by it about two 
thousand pounds, and this was followed, as time went on, by large sums 
for other works, so that she had never to suffer from want of means 
again, and there was no further need of doing fancy work for sale. 

She had for some time had a desire to visit America, and in August, 
1834, she set out, being absent about two years. She saw some of the 
finest scenery and all the great cities, and was well received by the 
principal statesmen, literary people, and others of note in the country. 
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Public institutions were thrown open to her, and she met with great 
kindness in private families. She had, of course, much enjoyment and 
the complete rest that she required. But it was impossible for her to 
be otherwise than active ; she noticed everything, observed the differ- 
ences between England and America, and saw where each could learn of 
the other. Slavery still existed in the Southern States ; and the Negroes, 
though free, were shunned in the Northern States. It was at times 
scarcely safe for any one openly to take up their cause; but Miss 
Martineau, whilst properly cautious, never shrank from expressing what 
she thought when opportunity appeared to require it ; and it was known 
to many that she had already written upon the subject. When in 
Boston she was invited to attend an Abolition meeting, but told that if 
she did she might be mobbed. She ran the risk, and got quietly into 
the house where the meeting was to be held. She had not intended to 
speak, but a slip of paper was handed to her, conveying a request that 
she would say a few words, as “it would afford great comfort.” She was 
in painful perplexity, feeling that she should not forgive herself if she 
was silent, and yet fearing that if she spoke she should shut herself out 
from some of the society she hoped to have. Her better thoughts pre- 
vailed, and she uttered a few sentences, ending as follows :—‘T will say 
what I have said through the whole South, in every family where I have 
been, that I consider slavery as inconsistent with the law of God, and as 
incompatible with the course of His providence. I should certainly say 
no less at the North concerning this utter abomination ; and I now 
declare that in your principles I fully agree.” 

Some surprise was expressed at the boldness of these words, and she 
often had to defend her opinions in conversation, but no difficulties 
arose, and she lost few, if any, friends in consequence. 

On her return home she published two works, one on her travels, 
descriptive of the places she had visited, which she named “ A Retro- 
spect of Western Travel,” and the other “ Society in America,” which 
related more particularly to the people, their institutions and customs. 
After these she brought out, at considerable intervals, two novels, 
‘“‘ Deerbrook,” a very pretty story of home life, and “The Hour and the 
Man,” a historical romance relating to events which happened about the 
close of the last century, the hero being Toussaint L’ Ouverture, a Negro 
of the Island of St. Domingo, in the West Indies, who freed his 
countrymen, came to Hurope, was treacherously imprisoned in a moun- 
tain fortress by Napoleon, and died there in 1803. Here was a subject 
in which, of course, Miss Martineau felt great interest, and she wrote 
with earnestness and sympathy. She also found time for various other 
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little books, such as “ How to Observe Morals and Manners,” and a 
few small volumes, “The Guide to Service,” intended to instruct 
servant girls in their duties on first going out to place. 

After a journey in Italy and Switzerland, in 1838, she came back out 
of health, and had an illness lasting more than five years. Most of this 
time was passed at Tynemouth, near Newcastle, which she liked on 
account of its cheerful views of sea, river and shipping. Now, as in 
health, her thoughts were still busy, and she recorded them in her 
“Life in a Sick Room.” In this book valuable hints are given to 
invalids on making the best of what comforts and pleasures they possess, 
and on being considerate to those around them. When she was able to 
make the exertion, she wrote “'The Playfellow,” which consisted of four 
separate stories that have been favorites with children, and with their 
elders too, ever since. 

When she was sufficiently recovered to leave Tynemouth, Miss Mar- 
tineau spent a month at the Lakes, and was so much pleased with the 
neighbourhood that she determined to build a house at Ambleside. 
This was a great interest for her, and all her energies were put forth in 
looking after the workmen and seeing that everything was properly 
done. It was a small house, but pretty outside, and very convenient 
within, and had a nice flower garden, with a plot of kitchen garden 
large enough to supply the wants of the household, together with one 
or two fields. It stood just outside the village, in a sheltered situation, 
but on a little height, from which it had its name of the “ Knoll.” 

Not long after it was completed she received an invitation to accom- 
pany some friends on a journey through Hgypt and Palestine. This 
was too tempting an offer to be refused; and she was absent eight 
months. On her return she entered upon the publication of the notes 
she had made, under the title of “ Hastern Life.” Another important 
work followed, “A History of the Thirty Years’ Peace,” that is, a 
history of England from the time of the battle of Waterloo, in 1815, to 
1845. 

We now find her in a new character, namely that of a farmer. She 
had her small fields, her two cows, her pigs and poultry, with a man to 
attend to them and to the garden. She determined to make her piece of 
ground produce as much as it was capable of doing, tried various ex- 
periments, and in the end was very successful. At first the neighbour- 
ing farmers, who cared only to goon as their fathers had done, ridiculed 
her methods, and said they would never answer, but even they were 
obliged to confess that she knew more than they did, and, after all, fol- 
lowed some of her plans. One object that she had was to show what 
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could be done on a small farm, without expending large sums of money, 
and how profitable a few acres of land might be made with diligence _ 
and attention. A letter to the “ Times” and a short pamphlet explained 
the working of her own farm to the world at large. 

Miss Martineau’s life at the Knoll was on the whole aquiet one. She 
had many visitors during the summer, but was much alone in the winter. 
She knew most of the people living in the country around, and was 
very kind to the poor of Ambleside. In the winter evenings she some- 
times gave lectures in the village schoolroom, which were always well 
attended and listened to with pleasure. Her health was tolerably good 
for some years, but it gradually gave way, and for a long time she was 
quite unable to walk beyond her own grounds. Still she worked on, 
preparing her “ Autobiography,” writing magazine papers, and especi- 
ally articles for the “ Daily News.” At one time she contributed not 
fewer than three of these weekly, continuing them almost longer than 
her strength permitted. She was still a great reader; and when she 
was tired of reading, fancy work was always an amusement, so that, 
with head or hands, she was never idle. But one thing had to be given 
up after another as her weakness increased. Sometimes she had much 
suffering, but at others was able to talk and to hear of her friends at a 
distance, and of public events, in which, to the last, she continued her 
interest, although no longer able to express her opinion upon them. 
For two or three weeks only she was confined to the house, and she died 
in June, 1876, after a long life of usefulness and activity. 
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TALKS WITH SUNDAY SCHOLARS ABOUT THE 
SUNDAY SERVICES. 


I.—<AsouT going TO CHURCH (OR CHAPEL.) 


I am told that some of you think it hard that you should be asked to 
go to the service in the church on Sunday : you would much rather be 
out in the fields you say, and you don’t see what good it does people to 
sing hymns, and pray, and listen to sermons. 

There is a great deal in this which you say with which I can sympa- 
thise, because I can remember that I felt much as you do when I was a 
boy. Yet, now that I am a man and my own master, I feel very glad 
to think that I was “brought-up ” to attending services on Sunday, and 
that I was not able to do just as I liked in that matter. When a grown- 
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up person says that he has got to see things differently since he grew 
up, and has found out that he was wrong in some of his thoughts and 
wishes when he was young, that ought to have some weight with those 
who are young, and whose thoughts and wishes are opposed to those of 
their older friends. For the same change that he tells of may—is very 
likely to—come to them when the change in their lives comes. You 
see too that many grown-up people, who can do just as they please, 
choose to attend the Sunday services and belong to some congrega- 
tion. They must have a reason for their choice. They must feel that 
something makes it worth their while to give up their ease and holiday 
rest, and to go with their children to church instead of lying in bed, or 
staying at home by the fireside, or going out for an excursion when the 
day is fine. 

I can think of some of these reasons, and will tell you what they are, 
because I would not force anyone to go to church or chapel. I would 
try to let him see for himself that there are good reasons why he should 
do as others do in this matter, so that he may go willingly if he goes at 
all. There are many reasons for attending Sunday services ; and if you 
talk with different people on the subject, some will give one and some 
another. “ Why do I go to Church?” one will say, “because I have 
always beon used to going ever since I can remember. I can’t think of 
a time when, as soon as the bells began to ring, I did not begin to get 
ready, and as the hour for service came, we all went, father and mother, 
brothers and sisters, and we sat together and listened to what was said, 
and when we stood up to sing or knelt to pray we all joined in the 
words. All our family went to church together; and now that the 
family is broken up, and some are gone away to live in other places, and 
some are dead, there is no place in which I think more of them and of 
the old times than in the old pew where we all used to sit. I was 
always used to going to service, and now it comes quite natural to me 
to go.” Well, and if you heard an old man or an old woman giving 
this sort of reason for not missing the service on Sunday morning or in 
the evening, you would feel that there was something in it, wouldn’t 
you? A habit that ties one part of life to another, and can be spoken 
of with pleasure as “ what I always did” is a very good thing, and life 
has gained by it. When it helps in this way of which the old people 
speak to keep alive the recollection of old days and of those who are 
gone, it makes life a great deal richer in thought than it would be if it 
were all restlessness, and business, and change. 

If you think there is something in this reason for going to service, I 
would remind you that to have the habit you must begin it when you 
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are young. I do not think that you are at all likely to take to church- 
- going just because old people tell you that they are glad that they began 
and kept up the habit of going. We seldom do form habits for a pur- 
pose. But it may help you to bear the restraint of a custom which you 
don’t half like and can’t quite understand, if you think, “ Well, the old 
folks say they are glad they learned to go to church regularly, I sup- 
pose, if I learn to go, I shall be glad about it some day.” 

“Why do I go to Church?” another grown-up person will say to you, 
“because I find that it is good for me to go there—in this way—it helps 
me to live up to the highest standard of living.” If you ask him what 
be means by that, he will tell you something of this kind,—“TI am a 
man of business, and I have to support my family by my work in the 
counting-house or in the shop. From Monday morning to Saturday 
night I am engaged all day long in my work with the object of getting 
money. To be sure, I want to be respected by my fellow-townsmen, as 
a useful citizen, and to be liked and trusted by some people for the help 
I can give them; but to get money is the chief thing of which I have to 
think, and I am tempted to think too much about money, popularity, 
and success. If I never thought of anything but the thoughts that 
come from business, I should grow hard in my bargains, and grasping 
after gain, or I should be tempted to do what is popular rather than 
what is right. My conscience would be silenced, and my love of self 
would grow stronger, till I became a slave of self-interest, I have to 
think of that so much all through the week. But Sunday comes, I wake 
with the thought that there is no business to be done that day. When 
the bells ring for church, I gather my children, and we go to the service. 
There is nothing to fix my thought on myself there. It is all about 
God, and good men, and the works of those who have been true and 
honourable in their lives. The things which the week’s cares have shut 
out from my thoughts grow clear again then, as I hear of the duties 
higher than that of money-making, which a Christian man should take 
on himself—such as being ready to forgive, being gentle, kind and helpful, 
fighting the selfish desire for one’s own interest, and learning how to give 
up for the welfare of others. I get something from the prayers and the 
preacher's words which helps me to see how my life should be better than 
it is, and shows me how I may make it better. That is why I go to 
church. 

There is something in this reason which even young people can under- 
stand. They know that they are not so good as they ought to be, and 
that there are times when they have a very quick desire to be better than 
they are. If they thought that the Sunday services were intended to help 
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them to be more obedient, more unselfish, gentler, more dutiful, and if 
they could see just how they are helped in this way by them, then they 
would go to them of their own accord. 

There are other reasons, some better than these which I have named, 
for going to church. The two that I have spoken of are of a kind which 
even the youngest can understand. Let us say them to ourselves. 

Going to church or chapel and joining in the service helps me to form 
a habit, which, when I am older, I shall be glad to have formed. 

Going to service and worshipping God helps me to see how my life may 
be better than it seems to be on common days. The hymns and prayers 
and sermons feed and strengthen the best things in my life. - 


II. ABoUT WHAT WE DO IN CHURCH. 


“Tt ts so dull in Church.” That is often said by young people, so 
often that it must express a real feeling. Yet some young people and 
many grown-up people will tell you that they like—they say “ love “— 
going to church. ‘‘I was glad when they said unto me let us go into 
the house of the Lord,” says one of the old Hebrew poets; and his words 
have been used for many hundreds of years by people who really mean 
that they are glad to have the chance of doing what you think so dull. 
How can this difference vf opinion come about? Partly, no doubt, in 
this way. We are glad of a thing when we feel that we need it, and that 
it helps us in our own life. That is a feeling which grown-up people 
may well have about the Sunday services for the reasons which we spoke 
of in the last lesson. Young people haven't learned to know that feeling; 
so that the hymns, and prayers, and sermons, which help and interest 
their fathers and mothers, don’t interest them, or don’t interest them 
very much. 

But there is another reason why Sunday services should seem dull to 
the young. ‘They do not, unless they have been taught, understand 
what it is all about; and it is always dull to sit and listen to what we 
don’t understand. If a grown-up person were to go to church in a 
foreign country, and did not understand the language in which the 
service was spoken, be would find it dull and uninteresting, and he would 
yawn and feel restless, and wish it to be over and done with, just as boys 
and girls do in church or chapel at home. To them the service is not 
very interesting, because they don’t understand it. They know in a 
general sort of way that we go to church to “ worship God;” but they 
have no clear notion of what that means. Nor do they understand the 
forms of worship, the hymns and prayers, and music, or the use of what 
is called the sermon. 
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We cannot understand all these things rightly, if we begin with them 
and do not first learn to understand what the act or feeling of worship is, 
of which they are forms. We worship, according to the first and true 
meaning of the word, when we shape out, or see, something as worthy— 
worth looking at, worth thinking of, worth loving. Some, seeing the 
sun and feeling its warmth, have felt their hearts fill with a sense of its 
worth to them, and have prayed to it, and sung to it, and bowed down to 
it. Our “ most worthy” is God. We have learned from those who have 
lived before us to think of Him as a great friend, from whom come not 
only all the good and beautiful things which we see and enjoy, but those 
better and more beautiful things which we feel—longing to be better 
than we are, firmness of resolve to do what is right, love of all that is 
good and true. We worship God when we set ourselves seriously and 
lovingly to see Him and to know Him, to feel His spirit speaking to our 
spirits ; and the purest and best worship is that which makes us feel this 
the most. Is this hard to understand? Let us think how it would be 
with us if we had gone away into some far-off land, and had lived there 
for years, hearing from home only now and then. If we had left behind 
us some one whom we loved very much, father or mother, we should 
not quite forget them, even if we did not often think of them, but if we 
tried to keep alive our remembrance of them, if we kept their birth days 
and loved to spend quiet hours in the still evenings just in thinking 
about them and picturing to ourselves what they would be doing and how 
they would be looking, we should in this way keep up a sort of connection 
between our souls and theirs. Worship is not the word we should use for 
that kind of thinking about our friend, yet such longing thought is not 
unlike that which we rightly call the worship of God—the making our 
hearts still and at rest from all earthly thoughts and cares, that the 
thought of Him may come in upon them, and we may feel as if he spoke 
to us, and told us of His love and care. Sometimes this feeling of 
worship comes to us without our seeking, even when we do not look 
for it, as when we walk out in the silent winter nights and look up to 
the far-off stars, or when we are alone amid the silence of the hills or 
the woods. Then, in the sense of awe, God seems to be near to us, and 
our souls feel this, and we forget ourselves and think only of Him. To 
do this is to worship God ; and the worship of God, in the way of feeling 
Him very near to us, is the true end of our religious services. 

Some people speak of church or chapel as “ the house of God,” and 
though we do not use those words because they have seemed to mean 
that God lives there, and is to be met with there only, yet the expres- 
sion is a yery true and beautiful one. Our church, our chapel, is the 
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place which has heen built specially for the one act of worship; and we 
think so much of that, that we do not like to put the building to any 
other use. We keep it sacred, separated for that one solemn thing, the 
worship of God, 

Now, you will understand a little, I hope, why by your fathers and 
mothers and your older friends the Sunday services are not felt to be dull. 
They go to church or to chapel to worship in this way, just to get away 
from the cares and troubles of common life, and to feel the spirit of God 
drawing near to their spirits, and they know that there is no pleasure of 
life which is half so true, and no feeling so elevating and good as that feeling 
is. If you try to have something of this feeling yourselves, you can have it 
in a small measure, if you shut all thoughts of play and work out of your 
minds, and try to fix your thoughts on the wonderful works of God, 
especially if you try to speak to Him in your hearts and to tell Him, just 
as if He were your father or your nearest friend, how sorry you are for 
having done wrong, and how you wish to be good and brave and true. 
God never lets feelings of that kind pass away without saying something 
in reply to them. It isin happy, strong feelings that he speaks to us. 
He makes us feed strong to do what we think to be right, and glad to know 
that He has listened to our words. 

To talk to God, to feed that in this way He answers us, that is to 
worship God. 


Il]. ABOUT WHAT WE Do IN CHURCH. THE SERVICE—SINGING. 


I said in our last talk that the worship of God is the real object of our 
religious services—that for which we go to church or chapel. We do 
something more there than what we call the service. We listen to 
sermons, and some people think so much about the preacher and the 
sermon, that they forget that their real duty in the service is worship. You 
hear them say that they “go to hear Mr. So-and-So on Sunday.” This 
is a great mistake, and shows that they have forgotten the chief thing 
for which we go to churches and chapels. 

That is the service, as we call the prayers and hymns, chants and 
music. 

We will now talk a little about these things, and try to explain why we 
sing, and chant, and pray, and why the organ plays, and what the meaning 
of kneeling and standing in the service is. All these things must puzzle 
children very much, and to explain these things may help to do away 
with some of that dullness of which they complain, and which just 
comes from not understanding the meaning of what they do. 
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The forms of service, or the ways in which men seek to worship God, 
are not always the same in all places. The Friends—Quakers, as you 
call them—go on the Sunday to their meeting-house, and take their 
seats and sit quietly, just praying in their hearts without words, or 
thinking about God. Sometimes one rises and speaks a few words. Very 
often the congregation goes away home without any word having been 
spoken, and yet they have worshipped God, who can read the hearts and 
speaks silently to the hearts, and does not need to be talked to in words 
or with music. If you go into the Roman Catholic church, you may see 
another very striking and yet simple form of worship. The people are 
all kneeling, with their faces turned to the altar, which islighted up. A 
priest sets the Blessed Sacrament, as it is called, a symbol of the pres- 
ence of Christ, on a stand where all can see it. The people begin to 
sing. Then the priest offers incense. A bell rings to call attention to 
what is being done; and the priest holds up the sacrament, and blesses 
the people with it. It represents God to them; and after the day’s work 
and worry, they kneel, and adore, and feel as if God smiled upon them ; 
and the priest's words of blessing sound as if they were the very words of 
God. In these two very different ways do men seek to worship. Both 
are simple and impressive, and may easily be understood and joined in 
by any one who is present. There are some differences, which are not 
quite so great as the difference between these two kinds of worship, in the 
various forms of church and chapel service. There the service is some- 
times to be found inabook. Often itis “conducted,” as it is said, by the 
minister. In one case the people know the service, and have their part, 
which they sing or say; in the other the minister speaks, and the people 
let their thoughts follow what he says. 

It is a service of this kind about which I am going to talk to you now. 
Think of going to chapel on the Sunday morning, and of what we see 
people do, and then we can talk of the meaning of what we see. The 
church bells are ringing, and here come the people on their way to 
church. We will be among those who are “in good time,” and as we 
sit in our place we see men and women come in and kneel, or cover 
their faces for a few. moments. What is that that they do? They are 
saying each for himself a prayer to God, asking for His blessing on the 
service which is going to begin. 

It is best when each of us can put his own prayer into his own words ; 
but sometimes it is helpful to know of some form of words which says 
what we should like to say, words like those of the collect :— 


*:Q Lord, we beseech Thee mercifully to receive the prayers of Thy people which cali 
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upon Thee; and grant that they may both perceive and know what things they ought to 
do, and also may have grace and power faithfully to fulfil the same.” 


This is what one little boy was taught to say je 


‘“‘T want to be helped to sing heartily and to pray truly, and to listen to the reading 
and the sermon, so that I may learn something about my Father in heaven, and whatI 
must do to be good. Help me, please.” 


It wasn’t a very fine prayer; but it did very well. Some people do not 
kneel or bow the head as they take their places; but if, without this 
form, they seriously think what they are about to do, and pray for God's 
help in worshipping Him, they will find that the preparation of the 
spirit is not without its use. 

As the congregation comes together, a soft air is played on the organ, 
quieting our souls, as music has a wonderful power to do. Then there 
is a pause, and we begin the service with a hymn. 

The minister names the number of the hymn, and reads the whole of 
it, or a few lines only. What hymn? Do you think that he just opens 
the book and takes what comes first ? If you take notice, you will find 
that the first hymn is usually one in which the people express their joy 
in worship. Montgomery’s 

“Glad was my heart to hear 
My old companions say 


Come, in the house of God appear, 
For ’tis a holy day.” 


or Milton’s ‘‘ How lovely are thy dwellings, Lord,” are good examples of 
hymns of this kind. So are the hymns which begin, 

“QO Thou to whom in ancient time,’ 

“ Now with creation’s morning song,” 


‘Lord God of morning and of night,’’ 
“Tn the morning I will raise.” 


Sometimes the morning is a sunny morning in Spring or of a glorious 
Summer day, and then, if the minister “ gives out ” 


“Solemn and beautiful cometh the light,” 


or, 
“Summer suns are glowing,” 


or Lynch's 
“OQ morning so bright ;”’ 


you like to sing those hymns, they seem to say so well just what the 
day has made you feel. 
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When the choice of hymns is a good one, you will always find that 
_ there is this interest which comes from fitness. Often the second hymn 
will be one of thanksgiving or of praise, or on the infinite love of God. 

The hymn before the sermon will often, not always, be on the subject 
which the minister is going to speak about, so that you can almost guess 
from it what he is going to say. Then the hymn after the sermon is often 
a continuation of the sermon itself. Sometimes it is a noonday hymn, 
like Wordsworth’s “ Up to the throne of God is borne.” The last hymn 
in the evening is usually an evening hymn :— 


‘¢Sun of my soul, for ever near!” 

‘* As darker, darker faJl around,” 

““O Father bless us ’ere we go,” 
or 

“ Nearer, my God, to Thee,” 


or 
‘Lead kindly light,” 


hymns which everybody likes to sing. 

For special days there are special hymns, which are, in some places, _ 
always sung on those days—“ Christians, awake,” “It came upon the 
midnight clear,” and “Long, long ago,” for Christmas time, and for 
Spring, Summer, Autumn, and Winter hymns of the seasons. There 
ought to be one hymn for the children in every Sunday’s service, and 
they all ought to sing it. 

If we think of the hymns in this way, and notice the part in the ser- 
vice which they fill, we shall find that there is something to interest us 
in them. If we think well of the words, and “sing with the under- 
standing,” we shall soon grow to be fond of them; and our favourite hymns 
will be those which we have liked singing in the great wave of song 
which every voice helps to swell. 

That all may join in it, each one singing with and for the others, is what 
makes hymn singing so good as part of worship. It makes us feel that 
we are worshipping together, and that in that worship everyone has a 
share. 

Take care to have your share. Join in and bear your part, and you 
will like that part of tbe service, and find no dullness there. 


IV. WHat we vo 1n CuuRcH—LEssons, CHANTS. 


We are to go on with our talk about the service in the church on 
Sunday. You will remember that we spoke of the hymns as words 
which all the congregation can join in with their voices. This is not the 
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case with all the parts of the service. It is not so with the reading from 
the Bible, which follows the first hymn. The minister chooses and reads 
the passage from the Bible. You will notice that, when he has done 
reading, he says “the end of our first /esson.” The word lesson means 
reading. ‘Why does he read all that?” some of you may have thought, 
especially when the passage read did not interest you very much. Well, 
there is something worth knowing connected with that why of your 
question, It is a very old custom this of reading from the Bible at 
service time. It goes back to a time many ages ago, before the time of 
Christ. When the Jews came back to their own land from the countries 
into which they had been carried away prisoners, they made arrange- 
ments for having the books of the law read in the synagogues, or 
meeting-houses, so that every one might have a chance of learning what 
the law was. Ata later time they added to the books of the law the 
books of their prophets, and in your New Testament you may read about 
Jesus’ going to the synagogue and acting as reader for the people. The 
early Christians kept up the practice to which they had grown used, and 
added, in course of time, to their readings gospels and the epistles, or 
letters from the apostles. We can readily fancy that we see, as a kind 
of picture, a congregation, or a gathering, that is, of Christians in some 
Greek or Roman city, where there are but few of them, and the people 
among whom they live are heathens, who look upon them with disdain ; 
and we can see them listening intently to one of their number, who 
reads the new Life of Jesus that some one has written, or a letter from 
Paul or John, which has been brought over land and sea, and is addressed 
to them. Every word is interesting to them, and they lean forward to 
catch all that the reader says, and ask again and again for “just 
another”’ reading of that letter of Paul’s, or Peter’s, or John’s, because 
the letter relates to things in which they are interested, to discussions 
in which they have taken part, and contains messages to some of 
them, telling how the writer is, and what he is doing. It would 
indeed be interesting to listen to letters of this kind ; but you think 
that, as the letters were not sent to you, they do not interest you. That 
is true, in a way, but they would interest you much more than they do 
now, if you had learned the circumstances under which they were 
written, and what kind of people they were who got them, and what the 
troubles to which they so often refer were about. 

The lessons from the gospels are interesting to all of us at all times, 
and, as the minister reads about what Jesus did and what he said, and 
the wonderfully beautiful stories which he told his disciples about “lost 
sheep,” and the son who had run away from his father’s house, and the 
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story of the man who fell among thieves, no one feels-them to be dull. 
One of the lessons is usually taken from the Old Testament, from the 
Psalms or the Prophets, and it will help you very much to understand 
them, if you know that the psalms are mostly hymns which the old Jews 
composed and used to sing in their homes, or on their way to and from 
their work, or on Sabbaths in the synagogues and the Temple ; and 
that the Prophetic books are not so much predictions of things that are 
to happen as collections of speeches made to the people by earnest men 
who felt moved to rebuke sin and to preach righteousness. _ If the 
minister reads some of the stories of the Old Testament, about Abraham 
and Isaac, or the story of Joseph and his brethren, you can’t help listen- 
ing to them, they are so full of interest. If you take your Bible to 
church with you, and find the place when the minister says where the 
lesson is, and then read on as he reads, you will enjoy the lessons much 
more than if you just sit and listen. And if the minister reads some 
_ story which you have read at home to your mother, or to your teacher in 
the Sunday school, it will sound like an old friend, and you will like to 
listen to it. ‘Now let us have the history of Joseph,” an old Yorkshire 
workman used to say to his children, and he would take the youngest 
on his knee, and set the rest to read by turns, and he said that he liked 
that story best of all in the Bible, and never tired of it. He would like 
to hear it read out in church, you may be sure, and his children would 
like to listen to it, though they knew it all so well. If you think about 
what the minister reads, you will find that he often chooses parts of the 
Bible that have something to do with the special day on which they are 
read. On Christmas-day the story of the angels’ song, and the watching 
shepherds, and the little child in the manger, will be read. To take 
notice of things of this kind, and to try to tell one’s self the circum- 
stances in which the lessons which we hear read out were written will 
help us to understand them, and give them an interest which they other- 
wise would not have. 

In some churches and chapels people chant between the two lessons ; 
and you ought to know that this too is a custom which has come down 
from long-distant times. The “ Te Deum,” as the chant beginning 
“We praise Thee, O God,” is called, gets its name, which is Latin, 
from its having been an old Latin hymn, of which “ Te deum laud- 
amus ”’ (“ Thee, God, we praise ””) were the first words. The story is 
that two saints of the early church made this hymn at the baptism of one 
of them, each composing a verse in his turn. It is very old, and has 
been sung in Christian churches for more than 1000 years, We chant 
it, or sing it, not in our present fashion of singing, but in the ancient 
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way. At great public services, like the rejoicing after a victory, or the 
thanksgiving for the recovery of the Prince of Wales, “Te Deum” is 
sung with grand music. It is also sung at the coronation of English 
Kings and Queens. 

There are other chants which are used in our services, and which are 
psalms or other passages of Scripture for the most part. We use them 
to express our feelings of joy, or sorrow, or thanksgiving, just in the 
same way that we use hymns, and they are all the better for our use 
because they are very old, so old that we can hardly tell if they were 
made, or if they grew into what they are. 


V. WHAT WE Do IN CHURCH.— PRAYERS AND SERMONS. 


Prayers in church or chapel are a great difficulty for the children. 
They do not understand them or seem to know what all the words are 
about. 

But, let us talk a little about prayer and about public prayer, and it 
may be possible to show you that you have a part in the prayers, as you 
have in the hymns. If the prayers are a liturgical service—printed 
prayers, that is, with “responses,” then the children’s part is simple. 
They must follow the words as the minister reads them, and then, 
when the sentences which are put down for them to say come, they 
must say them out loud. But reading in this way from a book is very 
likely to become a mere form, and children and grown-up people both 
will find themselves saying “ Hear us, good Lord,” when they could 
hardly tell what they have been asking. There is another kind of ser- 
vice in which the minister speaks prayers in the name of the people, 
who listen and think—not speak—with him as he prays. This also has 
its difficulties. But whichever of these ways of prayer is used in our 
church, it will help us very much to pray rightly if we know what 
prayer is. Is it to ask God for something, as for health, or a fine day, 
or a safe journey? Hardly that ; though that is all that some people 
mean by prayer—asking in the hope of getting. It is very little of 
prayer that is included in that. If we know really what we mean and 
all we mean, when we say “Our Father,’ we know what prayer is 
—speaking from our hearts to our great, good Father, who hears what 
we say, and can tell what we think and hope for. 

A child will talk away to his father about what pleases him and 
interests him. .So we may tell all our thoughts to our Father. If a 
child is in trouble, he will tell his father and his mother what has 
befallen him ; even if they can’t mend his toy, or heal his bruise, it 
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comforts him just to tell them what troubles him. So we may tell our 
troubles, our fears, and our hopes. A child can think about its own 
life, as its father and mother try to train it to be, and it can ask them 
questions, and get help and guidance where it is not quite sure what 
would be best for it todo. Soa child of the great Father of us all can 
ask for instruction in duty and for strength to obey. If you listen to 
the prayers of the minister, you will find that his words are like the 
words of one speaking in this way to God. He is speaking for the 
people, so that they may all join in his prayer, and it may be really 
“Common Prayer.” ‘There should be something in the prayer for the 
children, and when the minister speaks of them, and asks that they 
may be helped to grow into upright, and tender-hearted, and helpful 
men and women, or that they may be kept from sin, and may learn 
good, true ways, they should pray with him in their souls. They may even 
whisper to themselves quiet words, such as “help me to be good and 
true,” “make me better tempered and kinder,” “help me to be indus- 
trious and obedient.”’? Then they will learn to know what prayer is, and 
how people find that it makes them strong and cheerful to join together 
in prayer to God. ; 

When “Our Father who art in heaven” comes, then the children 
should join in that, and say it out loud, if it is said by the congregation ; 
or they may say it in their own minds, not in a general way, but using 
the words which they know so well, and applying them to them- 
selves. 

Sermons are generally called stupid by the children. Did you ever 
hear one that made you listen to it so that you did not like to lose a 
word? That was because you understood what the preacher was 
speaking about. You can’t do this, and you shouldn’t be expected to 
do this for all sermons ; because a congregation is made up of people 
of all ages, and if only such sermons as children are interested in were 
preached, then the older people might complain that there was nothing 
useful or interesting for them. But all sermons might be made more 
interesting to you if you knew a little better than you do what the 
sermon is, and how it may be best listened to and understood. A 
sermon is really a discourse—a talk about a subject. If preachers 
would name their subject, and say “to-day I am going to talk about 
speaking the truth,” or whatever the subject may be, then you would at 
least know what the talk was about. Usually they take a text, some 
passage of scripture, which means the subject about which they are 
going to talk, and at the very beginning of the sermon they will tell iD 
just what the text means, and how it came to be written; then they “apply” 
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the thought which the text contains so as to make it teach us some 
useful lesson, or wake in us feeling. There is a very beautiful and wise 
little sermon by Robert Collyer, which will just do for an illustration of 
what a sermon is. It has a text— 


“The children are tender: I will lead on softly,” 


words which Jacob said to Esau, and which had, no doubt, been read in 
the lesson. When Mr. Collyer read these words out, his hearers would 
say to themselves, “ Ah, he is going to talk to us about being gentle with 
children.” They would expect that from the words of the text. 

We can read the sermon, and we find that Mr. Collyer began by tell- 
ing how, when he was a blacksmith, he found that, when he had got a 
piece of iron red-hot, and began to work it, it was well to begin with 
gentle taps at first, and by degrees to strike harder and harder, to weld 
the metal in this way into a perfect whole. Strong blows were needed 
before the thing was finished, but at first he began gently. Then he 
reminded them how a mechanic who has made a steam engine, or a 
sewing machine, starts it gently; how an organ builder tunes one pipe 
after another, and makes that right, and only at last lets the music out 
in full flood; how a tamer of horses begins gently, talks to his horse, and 
makes a friend of him, and gradually accustoms him to have something 
on his back, and at last, after training him for some time, mounts him : 
all examples, pictures of gentle treatment. The people who listened to 
these words were reminded of things which they had often seen and 
noticed. Then Mr. Collyer led them to apply the lesson of these 
examples of gentleness to the treatment of children by their fathers and 
mothers, in school, and in the culture of the heart, training them to be 
good. He gave many illustrations of the need for gentleness, and not 
. hurrying too much in all these things, and ended by telling parents that 
when they had led the children on softly, they must leave the rest to 
God. 

This is just the outline of a sermon which would be most interesting 
to fathers and mothers who wanted very much to learn how to manage 
their children well. They would be glad to remember it all, and would 
see how one part led on to another. If there were any children there that 
day, I dare say that when they got home and were asked about the ser- 
mon, they would say, “ Oh, Mr. Collyer told us that he had been a black- 
smith, and had beaten red-hot iron first with a little hammer gen tly, and 
then with a great big heavy hammer till the sparks flew, and he said if 
you did not begin gently, the iron was never good. And he told how 
horse tamers begin gently, and don’t frighten the horse, till they teach 
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it to get used to them. We must begin softly and gently in all we do, 
_ that was what the sermon was about.” 

They hadn’t understood or cared for the whole sermon, but they had 
learned something from it. So in all sermons there is, or should be, 
something—some fact, or thought, which children can understand ; and, 
if they listen and think about what the preacher says, they will hear this. 
I have talked about the children’s being asked at home what the sermon 
was about. It is a very great help in learning how to listen to sermons, 
if you think of some one who is not there, and make up your minds to 
remember something that was said, so that you may tell it, to show 
what the sermon was about. In old fashioned days children used to be 
set to write an account of the sermon in the afternoon of Sunday, and 
in the account which many very clever people have given of their early 
training, this is mentioned as having taught them how to attend and to 
remember, two very valuable lessons. 

There is one other;part of the service which may have set some of the 
children wondering what it means,—the Benediction. 

When the sermon has come to an end, or when the last hymn has 
been sung, the minister, as is sometimes said, ‘‘ pronounces the benedic- 
tion.” Let us say it in this way, ‘asks a blessing on the service and 
on the people who have taken part.’ This, too, like so much of the ser- 
vice, is founded on old custom. _It is done because in the old long-ago 
days people used to bend their knees and pray for the blessing of God to 
rest on them and on what they had done. Sometimes the very words 
which were used in this way by apostles and teachers of the early Christian 
church are used in our congregations of to-day, and it is a beautiful 
and helpful thought, that we are, by our use of them, joined in spirit to 
the olden time, and to those who long ago were disciples of Jesus, and 
lived faithful, prayerful lives. 

After the benediction there is a quiet time, in which, each for him- 
self or herself, the worshippers ask that what they have said and heard 
may be made useful to them. Then the organ plays, and the people go 


away to their homes. 
F. H. Mixzson. 


"Oh! good it is to dwell with Christian folk, 
Where even the blind may see, the deaf may hear 
The words that Paul hath writ, that Jesus spoke, 
By book or preacher shown to eye or ear, 
Where'gospel truth is rife as song of birds— 

‘ Familiar in our ear as household words.’ ” 
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SUGGESTIONS TO THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHER. 


Preparation.—If possible, claim a “ teachers’ meeting” for the lessons 
from your minister. If that be not possible, study each lesson by your- 
self. Let us have the grace to feel ashamed, if we go before our scholars 
without due preparation. And “preparation” means not only gathering 
material but settling how to use it in the class. Have the lesson-limit 
fixed, the general track laid out, the leading topics selected, the illustra- 
tions ready for given points, even plot your questions: and think indi- 
vidually of your scholars as you plan all this. 


In the Class.—Be all alive. Our week’s chance lies in this half-hour. 
This half-hour is what, as a Sunday School teacher, we are for. Pour 
yourself into it! Expect to be tired after it! Say to yourself, “I am 
responsible for a ‘ good time’ in both senses of the words.” The chil- 
dren will catch your spirit. If your eyes shine, theirs will,—and will 
be reward enough. Secure order and attention by deserving it. You 
cannot be too simple, too homely in your words, too witty, too brisk,— 
if quietly brisk. Let the time be interrupted by no book-deliveries, no 
visits, no distractions of any kind, and wasted on no chatty side-topics. 
One good way to use these lessons will be to— 


(1) Have the scholars read aloud any illustrative Bible-passages. 
Two Bibles are enough for a class. Then have them read, or you read 
to them, as much of the text here as you have chosen for the lesson of 
the day, explaining short allusions as you go,—the points on which you 
mean to spend but little time. But tell them before the readings that in 
a moment you are going to question them. 


(2) Then question on the whole,—Bible-story and lesson-text. Not 
too minutely. Leap from one scholar to another by name. If they an- 
swer poorly, go over the questioning again. Thus fix the central facts 
well in mind. Make this part very brisk. 


(3) Then for the chief thing,—the talk, which is to make the half- 
hour tell on mind and life. Centre it, not all, but mostly, on some one 
or two topics, choosing those with practical outlooks on the present day 
and their own conduct. Beware of by-paths, unless very profitable ; let 
the talk go freely, yet hold it in your own lead, and keep moving towards 
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the goal. Thus give the class each Sunday a feeling of having done a 
definite thing, learnt a few definite facts, caught a few definite ideas. 
Count it a failure unless you get them to talk,—and to the points, too. , 
Do not lecture ; draw out from them rather than put into them. The 
teacher’s art is the art of asking questions. So, again, think beforehand 
how, and in what order, you will put them. 

But move slowly in the talk, “ pressingly yet pausingly.” The point 
is to get into the lesson, not through it,—to have the talk, not to go over 
so many pages of the manual. Better a six months’ than a three months’ 
passage through it. 


(4) Save time to sum all up at the lesson’s end with a few clinching 
general questions, using, perhaps, those offered in the Notes. If differ- 
ent sides have been taken in the talk, tell the children to carry the ques- 
tion home and ask their parents about it. In every way encourage 
home-interest in your half-hour. If any Bible-stories, or easy points to 
look up, come in the next Sunday’s lesson, perhaps give out three or 
four,—only one to a scholar,—to be briefly reported then in its due place. 


(5) At the end of each “ Part,” or of the whole, venture ona written 
examination! And mark the papers as they are marked in the day- 
schools. It will dignify the Sunday School in the children’s eyes to 
have zt also mean a little education. Have the examination at the usual 
school-hour, announcing it the week before, and yourself providing paper, 
pencil, and the written question, for each scholar. This supposes that 
each one has had a copy of this “ primer.”’ It may be a pleasant plan, 
and stimulating, to connect such examinations with some special “ good 
time’’ in the week,—an evening in your home, some sight-seeing 
expedition, or the like. 

Encourage class-spirit ; but not by individual prizes, In lessons, in 
order, in reputation for general helpfulness to the schvol, make your 
class eager, as a class, to stand high. That will help you in your own 
half-hour. 

(6) Let us not be satisfied with being the average Sunday School 
teacher. Take a higher standard. On the other hand let us dare, and 
try several times before we are discouraged! It is no easy thing we 
undertake, because it is no small thing,—to be a true teacher to five or 
six children on their Sunday-side. Even modest success in such work 
i W. C. GaAsnerr. 

In “ Unity”? Sunday School Lessons. 
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A NEW TUNE BOOK, 


The Congregational Psalmist, “ Music for Children’s Worship.” 
Hodder and Stoughton, London. Much interest has lately been awak- 
ened to the necessity of introducing a greater variety of tunes into the 
Psalmody of our Sunday Schools. The Rev. Dr. Allon has done the 
Schools of the Congregational Churches good service in compiling a 
book that leaves nothing to be desired on the score of range of choice 
in the selection of tunes of a pleasing and popular character, and espec- 
ially those suitable to the hymns of very peculiar metres, such as chil- 
dren now appear to take most delight in singing. 


If it had only happened that the hymns in “ Children’s Worship,” to 
which the music in this book has been mainly adapted, had been as 
suitable for our schools as the music itself, it is possible that the 
“friends of song,” and other seekers after hymns carrying with them 
popular melodies, might have found in these two works the consumma- 
tion of their desires. As it is, however, there are many tunes in the 
“ Congregational Psalmist” that will exactly suit the metres of some of 
the hymns in our numerous School collections, that are now seldom or 
never sung for the want of suitable melodies. 


Dr. Allon has been greatly aided in his compilation by the musical 
supervision of it of Professor Monk, the composer and harmonizer of 
tunes to “ Hymns Ancient and Modern.” 


J. M. Wankr. 


“Here Lam glad to record an anecdote of the late Mr. Robt. Owen, which 
was told me many years ago by my much lamented friend and teacher, 
Professor Pillans, and which affected me so deeply that it fixed itself 
in my memory for life. The Professor was visiting the infant school at 
New Lanark, and, as the children were passing out, the kind-hearted 
Professor patted the head of a little girl, whose fair face and flowing 
hair had caught his eye. “ Ah!” said Mr. Owen to him, “you are like 
all the rest, it is the good-looking only that you notice ; but it is those 
that are least favoured by nature that most need the touch of a kindly 
hand.” What a beautiful blending of tenderness and insight was this, 
a lesson we may all take seriously to heart! ” 
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REMARKABLE WOMEN AS EXAMPLES FOR GIRLS. 


CHARLOTTE BRONT#, 


A Lirerary Woman, witH some Novices oF Emity 
AND ANNE Bronré. 


The Rey. Patrick Bronté, the father of Charlotte, Emily and Anne 
Bronté, was a somewhat eccentric Irish clergyman settled in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire. He was a man of considerable ability and great 
determination of character, kindhearted in reality, but stern in the 
management of his household, and cold and silent in his manner to his 
children. His wife, to whom he was married in 1812, was a gentle, 
ladylike woman from Cornwall, between which county and the north of 
England there was little communication before railways brought all 
places near together. She was always delicate, and died when her 
six children were still very young, so that they scarcely knew the full 
value of a mother’s care. There were five girls, and one boy, Bramwell. 
Charlotte was the third, then came Emily, Bramwell and Anne. Char-— 
lotte was born on the twenty-first of April, 1816, at Thornton, near 
Bradford. Before she was four years old her father was appointed to 
the living of Haworth, and here her life was spent. 

Haworth is a manufacturing village about three miles from the flour- 
ishing village of Keighley. The valley in which it is situated is watered 
by a brook, or “beck,” as it is called there. Bordering this beck, on 
both sides, are green fields and pastures, divided by stone walls instead 
of hedges. The tops of the hills are covered with heather, and the whole 
country, though picturesque, looks bare and wild, and there are but few 
trees, and those of small size, just round the scattered farmhouses. The 
village rises rather steeply on one side of the valley, and near the top of 
the main street is the church, in Mr. Bronté’s time a plain building, 
now pulled down to give place to one in better taste. All the houses 
are of grey stone, the vicarage being like the rest in this respect. It is 
close to the churchyard, not a cheerful prospect for a family of young 
children to have always before them. 

These children were rather strangely brought up, as may be seen 
by the following account by a woman who nursed Mrs. Bronté in her 
last lingering illness. “You would not have known there was a child 
in the house ; they were such good children. I used to think them 
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spiritless, they were so different from any children I had ever seen. In 
part I set it down to a fancy Mr. Bronté had of not letting them have 
flesh meat to eat. It was from no wish for saving, for there was plenty, 
and even waste in the house, with young servants and no mistress to 
look after them, but he thought that children should be brought up 
simply and hardily ; so they had nothing but potatoes for their dinner ; 
but they never seemed to wish for anything else. They were good 
_ little creatures.”” He was quite as particular about their dress as 
about their food, and once, when he found some coloured boots that had 
been given them, threw them into the fire, as being too “gay and 
luxurious for his children,” and likely to make them fond of dress. 

All of them, from eldest to youngest, showed signs of uncommon 
talent, and, as soon as they could read and write, used to invent and act 
plays, generally of a warlike kind, and bringing in the characters of 
Napoleon, Wellington and other great generals. Wellington was usually 
Charlotte’s hero, and she always made him come off as conqueror. 

After Mrs. Bronté’s death her sister, Miss Bramwell, came from Corn- 
wall to take charge of the children, and meant to be kind, but she was 
unsympathising and did not understand them and their peculiar ways. 
She taught them sewing and household work, and with good effect so 
far as Charlotte was concerned, for she ever after excelled in these use~ 
ful branches of woman’s work. Lessons, commonly so called, were 
“said” to their father, and they picked up information from all they 
saw and heard. But something more regular was required, and a school 
for clergymen’s daughters having lately been opened at Cowan’s Bridge, 
near Kirby Lonsdale, the older girls were sent to it. The terms were 
low, and the education plain, but fairly good, but the food, owing to 
mismanagement, was badly cooked, and scarcely sufficient in quantity. 
In addition to this, the rooms were not well warmed in winter, and the 
long walks on country roads in unfavourable weather were trying for 
many. ‘Typhoid fever broke out in the spring of 1825, and amongst its 
victims was Maria Bronté. Years afterwards Charlotte, upon whom her 
elder sister’s death made a great impression, gave an account of the sad 
circumstances in her novel of “Jane Hyre.” The next sister, Elizabeth, 
also had the fever, which in her case turned to consumption, and she 
was sent home to die. Notwithstanding what had occurred, Mr. Bronté 
still sent Charlotte back to Cowan’s Bridge after the midsummer holi- 
days, and Emily went with her; but they only remained until the 
autumn, returning to the tuition of their father and aunt. But they 
may be said to have almost educated themselves, and to have owed 
comparatively little to others. Charlotte began to write stories, plays, 
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essays, and verses, a great number of which were found after her death 
in a neat, but excessively small hand. Amongst her papers was one 
headed “ Catalogue of my books, with the period of their completion up 
to August 3rd, 1830.” She was then fourteen. The titles of some may 
be mentioned : “ Tales of the Islanders,” in four volumes ; “‘ Characters 
of the Great Men of the Present Age ;” “The Poetaster,” a drama in 
two volumes ; and “ Miscellaneous Poems.” In all there were twenty- 
two volumes, each containing from sixty to a hundred pages of writing 
as close as printing, and intended to imitate it. The quality was as re- 
markable as the quantity, considering the extreme youth of the writer. 

During these years her love of knowledge was never satisfied, and she 
read books on all kinds of subjects, amongst others on art, of which she 
soon knew more than could have been supposed possible under the cir- 
cumstances. Probably she had never seen a good picture, and yet, be- 
fore she was thirteen, she had drawn up a list of the Italian and Dutch 
painters whose works she wished to see. In politics also she was much 
interested ; for, silent as Mr. Bronté was about most things, he talked 
to his children on that subject, and Charlotte soon began -to record her 
opinions upon public events and questions. Her imagination was 
naturally lively, but she had fortunately also a large amount of strong 
common sense, so that she was seldom carried away by her fancy. She 
was very industrious, and “her duties were not merely to learn her less- 
ons, to read a certain quantity, to gain certain ideas ; she had, besides, to 
sweep rooms, to run errands, to help in the simpler forms of cooking, to 
be by turns playfellow and monitress to her younger sisters and her 
brother, to make and mend, and to study economy under her careful 
aunt.” She was a quiet, unassuming, thoughtful girl, rather old for her 
years, but perfectly simple in her manners, and with a particularly in- 
telligent countenance. 

In 1831 she was again sent to school, but to a small, private one, 
Miss Wooler’s, of Roe Head, near Huddersfield. Here she remained 
two years, devoted to study, making rapid progress, and, notwithstand- 
ing her shyness, gaining a place in the affections alike of teachers and 
schoolfellows. The number of pupils was rarely above ten or twelve, 
and they lived together as a private family. She was very happy on 
the whole, and met with some of the sympathy a girl of her nature needed; 
but even here she led a life in some degree apart. She would never 
join in the games of her schoolfellows, not from ill-nature or moroseness, 
but from want of inclination. Perhaps it would have been better for 
her if she had ; but when they were at play she would stand under the 
trees looking at the sky or the landscape. If any remark was made, 
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she merely replied: that it was “pleasanter,” and that she had been 
accustomed to do so. 

Shortly before she was seventeen she left school, and she gives the 
following description of her life at the parsonage at that time. “An 
account of one day is an account of all. In the morning, from nine to 
half-past twelve, I instruct my sisters and draw ; then we walk till dinner 
time. After dinner I sew till tea time, and after that I either write, 
read or do a little fancy work, or draw, as I please.” But a change 
came after awhile, Emily was to go to school in her turn, and Bramwell 
must be put out in the world. Means were limited, and it was necessary 
that Charlotte should do something towards her own maintenance. So, 
at the end of July, 1835, when she was nineteen, she returned to Roe 
Head as a teacher, saying, “since I must enter a situation, ‘my lines 
are fallen in pleasant places ;’ I both love and respect Miss Wooler.” 
But she did not stay long; Emily left at the same time, and went as 
teacher into a large school at Halifax, Anne taking her place as pupil at 
Roe Head. During the next few years Charlotte took two situations as 
private governess. As soon as Anne was old enough she did the same. 
Butall three longed to be at home and living together, and many were the 
plans they devised, if possible, to secure this. They did not think they 
were adapted for teaching ; and perhaps they were right. They were 
probably too intent upon their own imaginings, too sensitive, too apt to 
fancy they were slighted when there was no such intention on the part 
of anybody. At length Charlotte was recalled from her second situation 
by Anne’s delicate health and her need for a few weeks of constant atten- 
tion from her sister. The family with whom Charlotte had lived valued 
her highly, and she felt their kindness, remarking when she left, “ they 
only made too much of me ; I did not deserve it.” 

For some years, the holidays were the only times when the three sis- 
ters all met, and then, when the rest of the household were in bed, they 
would sit up late into the night talking over their various projects for 
the future. That they must relieve their overburdened father was a 
settled matter ; he had but a small stipend, and his charities were almost 
beyond his means. They would never inherit fortunes from him ; their 
aunt had merely an annuity, and would not be able to leave them any- 
thing beyond trifling sums from her scanty savings. But what were 
they to do, and how were they to begin when they had fixed upon an 
employment? With their special tastes their thoughts naturally turned 
to writing for the press ; but they knew nothing about publishing and 
publishers. At last Charlotte, as the eldest, determined to write to 
Southey, the poet, and ask his opinion of some poems that she sent him. 
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After waiting more than two months, and when almost despairing of an 
answer, she received a letter in which he expressed a favourable opinion, 
but advised her rather to:cultivate literature as an amusement than as a 
means of livelihood. This was not encouraging, but she was not greatly 
disappointed, and wrote to a friend, “ Mr. Southey’s letter was kind and 
admirable, a little stringent, but it did me good.” Meantime she was 
occupied in household work, as the following extract from a letter at the 
end of 1889 will show :— 

““ We are at present, and during the last month have been, rather 
busy, as for that space of time we have been without a servant, except a 
little girl to run errands. I manage the ironing and keep the rooms 
clean ; Emily does the baking and attends to the kitchen. We are such 
odd animals that we prefer this mode of contrivance to having a new 
face amongst us. I excited aunt’s wrath very much by burning the 
clothes the first time I attempted to iron, but I do better now. Human 
feelings are queer things ; I am much happier black-leading the stoves, 
making the beds and sweeping the floors at home than I should be living 
like a fine lady anywhere else.” 

The project of keeping a school and remaining together had often been 
discussed by the sisters, and they mentioned it to some friends, who ad- 
vised that, before entering upon it, Charlotte and Emily should go 
abroad for six months to improve themselves in foreign languages. 
Although considerably above twenty, they determined to go to a school at 
Brussels. The change was great from the life at Haworth to that of a 
large Belgian boarding-school, and they relished the idea of the change. 
They were glad also to have the opportunity of seeing a foreign town. 
Mr. Bronté took them, staid one night, and left them to the close study 
and hard work to which they had made up their minds. It is said by 
one who knew them well that “ they wanted learning ; they would learn. 
When they had a distinct purpose to be achieved in intercourse with 
their fellows they forgot themselves ; at all other times they were miser- 
ably shy.’ They had an English friend in Brussels, the wife of the 
chaplain to the British Embassy, and she sometimes asked them to spend 
their Sundays and holidays with her “until,” as she says, “she found 
that they felt more pain than pleasure from such visits. Emily hardly 
uttered more than a word. Charlotte was sometimes excited sufficiently 
to speak eloquently and well on certain subjects ; but before her tongue 
was thus loosened she had a habit of gradually wheeling round on her 
chair, so as almost to conceal her face from the person to whom she was 
speaking.” 
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_ But, with all her quietness, there was much in Brussels to interest 
her, the gay, bright city, the fine buildings, the grand old churches, the 
pleasant manners and different speech of the people, the totally new life 
both indoors and out of doors. She had too great a longing for her own 
home to be perfectly happy, but she was contented, because she felt that 
she was gaining knowledge, not only of French and German, the pur- 
pose for which she had come, but also of people and things in general. 
She was in fact storing up ideas for future use, though probably unaware 
at the time that this was the case. In one of her last works, “ Villette,” 
the scene is laid in Brussels, the “little city,” as she calls it, and there 
is a graphic account of her school, which all who have been in such es- 
tablishments will recognise as an excellent description of the life in all 
of them. 

Suddenly, however, came news of the illness of their aunt. They 
resolved to return home at once, travelled night and day, but the death 
and funeral were both over before they arrived, and they found their 
father and Anne mourning for one who had always been kind in her 
quiet, unobtrusive way. It was autumn, and the sisters remained to- 
gether until after the next Christmas holidays, when Anne returned to 
her situation as private governess, and Charlotte went back to Brussels, 
Emily being the one to stay and keep house. Charlotte was to teach 
English in the school, and in return to receive £16 a year as salary, and 
have French lessons. She was to pay for her German lessons, so that 
the remuneration was very small. Towards the end of the year various 
reasons made her think that she was wanted at home. She received a 
certificate with the seal of one of the educational institutions in Brussels, 
testifying that she was “ perfectly capable of teaching the French lan- 
guage, having well studied the grammar and composition thereof, and, 
moreover, having prepared herself for teaching by studying and practis- 
ing the best methods of instruction.” It was dated December 29th, 
18438, and in a week afterwards she was once more at Haworth. 

In January, she wrote to one of her friends that every one asked her 
what she was going to do, and seemed to expect her immediately to 
begin a school ; that this was what she wished, and that she hoped she 
had now sufficient qualifications, but that she had doubts on account of 
her father, who, now that his sister-in-law was dead, required more: 
attention from her. There was perhaps a possibility of beginning at the 
vicarage on a small scale, but they had poor accommodation. However, 
in the end she looked out for some pupils, but without success. Perhaps 
she was never very sanguine, as she jokingly remarked, “ Depend upon it, 
if you were to persuade a mamma to bring her child to Haworth, the aspect 
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of the place would frighten her, and she would probably take the dear girl 
back with her. We are glad that we have made the attempt, and we 
will not be cast down because it has not succeeded.” The sisters were, 
no doubt, more at their ease alone, and, notwithstanding Southey’s 
advice, they might still hope for employment with their pens. 

In the autumn of 1845 they agreed to arrange a small selection of 
their poems, but to veil their own names under those of Currer, Ellis, 
and Acton Bell. To bring out the little book at all was hard work. It 
was with difficulty that they could even get answers from publishers, 
but at length one firm consented to take it. The printing occupied some 
months, and there were various matters to be arranged by Charlotte 
about price and binding, all new work to her. The secret was well kept, 
and no one knew what was going on. After long delay the volume came 
out, and was well received by the public, but was supposed to be the 
work of three brothers. The poems by Hllis (Emily) were pronounced 
to be the most powerful and original, Acton’s (Anne’s) the sweetest, 
and Currer’s (Charlotte’s) to hold a middle place between the two. 

Many domestic anxieties pressed upon them. Bramwell did not go 
on satisfactorily. Mr. Bronté’s health was poor, and his sight failed. 
They found their solace in literature ; and the fair amount of success 
which the poems met with encouraged them to attempt something more. 
Hach wrote a prose tale, the three being intended to form one volume. 
Charlotte’s was called “The Professor,” Emily’s “ Wuthering Heights,” 
and Anne’s “Agnes Grey.” Charlotte, however, changed her mind 
about hers, and it was never published until after her death. The other 
two came out, but separately. “ Wuthering Heights”? was admired for 
its excellent descriptions of moorland scenery, such as Emily had been 
accustomed to all her life. Charlotte was meantime working upon her 
novel of “Jane Hyre,” partly at home, but chiefly in dull lodgings in 
Manchester, where she was attending upon her father while he was 
undergoing an operation on his eyes. The operation was successful, and 
she could go on with her writing, when they returned home, with a 
lighter heart. At length the work was printed and published, and was 
highly thought of by the public. There were many conjectures as to the 
author. Some intimate friends might make a guess, but they knew 
nothing positively. Mr. Bronté was quite ignorant about it ; in fact he 
was not even aware that a book with such a title existed. Neither did 
he know about the former attempts. Charlotte thought that he ought now 
to be informed ; and the way in which she told himis amusing. She went 
into his study one afternoon with the three volumes and one or two 
reviews in her hands, and the following conversation took place :— 
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“ Papa, I’ve written a book.” 

“ Have you, my dear ?”’ 

“ Yes, and I want you to read it.” 

“T am afraid it will try my eyes too much.” 

“ But it is not in manuscript ; it is printed.” 

“My dear! you’ve never thought of the expense it will be! It will 
be almost sure to be a loss, for how can you get a book sold? No one 
knows you or your name.” 

“ But, papa, I don’t think it will be a loss; if you will just let me 
read you a review or two, and tell you more about it.” 

She then sat down, read the reviews to her father, gave him the copy 
of “Jane Eyre” she intended for him, and left him to read it. At tea 
he said to Emily and Anne, “ Girls, do you know Charlotte has been 
' writing a book, and it is better than likely ?”’ 

It was indeed “better than likely,” as was shown by a second edition 
being called for in the following January. Soon afterwards Anne 
wrote a second tale, “The Tenant of Wildfell Hall,” which was at first 
thought to be by the author of “Jane Eyre.” This mistake, however, 
Charlotte cleared up so far as the publishers were concerned, informing 
them that the “ Bells”? were three sisters, and that the new tale was by 
the third, who called herself “ Acton.” 

But the brighter days that came with success were not of long dura- 
tion. A few months later, in September, 1848, the only brother, 
Bramwell, who had been declining all the summer, died suddenly. 
Emily's health, too, failed; consumption set in, and she only went out 
once or twice after Bramwell’s death, and followed him in November. 
Charlotte wrote of her, “ Never in all her life had she lingered over any 
task that lay before her, and she did not linger now. She sank rapidly ; 
she made haste to leave us. Day by day, when I saw with what a front 
she met suffering, I looked on her with an anguish of wonder and love. 
I have seen nothing like it; but, indeed, IT have never seen her like in 
anything; stronger than a man, simpler than a child. She died in a 
time of promise; we saw her taken from life in its prime.” 

Tn another month or two anxiety arose about Anne, and in the middle 
of January Charlotte speaks of her as “not worse,” but “no better,” as 
having ‘“ small appetite © and a “ troublesome cough.” This state con- 
tinued through the early months of the year, the “one comfort” being 
“that Anne was the patientest, gentlest invalid that could be.” Anne 
herself felt sure that she had not long to live, and in April she wrote her 
last poem, the two first verses of which are as follows :— 


B 
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“T hoped that with the brave and strong 
My portioned task might lie ; 

To toil amid the busy throng, 
With purpose pure and high. 


But God has fixed another part, 
And He has fixed it well; 

I said so with my bleeding heart, 
When first the anguish fell.” 


On the twenty-fourth of May the two sisters set out for Scarborough 
with the faint hope that the change might possibly do some little good. 
Anne enjoyed, for a day or two, sitting on the beach and looking at the 
sea; but the end came on the twenty-seventh. She died as she had 
lived, in perfect quiet and peace, her last words being, “ Take courage, 
Charlotte, take courage.” Both she and Emily died young, having pub- 
lished little, but that little being of high promise. 

Charlotte returned to her loneliness at Haworth, but bore up bravely, 
cheered her father, and worked hard at “ Shirley,” a novel she had begun 
almost immediately after “Jane Eyre” was‘finished. The scene is laid 
in the manufacturing districts of Yorkshire, and the subject is the attacks 
upon factories and the destruction of machinery in the early part of this 
century, accounts of which she had heard from her father. 

The real name of the ‘ Bells” now came out; and when readers of 
the tales learnt that they were by three young women living in a remote 
country village, their surprise was great; for only true genius could have 
led those who had had so little experience of the world to write as they 
did. Charlotte at once became famous. She was invited from time to 
time to London to visit ber publishers. There she was introduced to 
many eminent literary persons, and went into good society. People came 
over to Haworth to make her acquaintance, invited her to their houses, 
and took her for tours in Scotland and elsewhere. Altogether her life 
was changed for the better ; and she fully enjoyed the pleasures which at 
last came in her way. Still her father required much attention, and most 
of her time was spent at home with him. She now began “ Villette,” 
the scene of which, as has been already said, was laid abroad, the heroine, 
Lucy Snow, being supposed to represent herself. Her weak health and 
frequent attacks of illness obliged her often to lay it aside, but at last it 
was finished. It had a good sale, and was much praised. 

Mr. Bronté was now an old man, and required the help of a curate. 
He engaged Mr. Nicholls, an Irishman, good, amiable, and active in his 
duties, whose character Charlotte soon learnt to esteem. In June, 1854, 
they were married, but continued to live at the parsonage. A few months 
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of tranquil happiness followed, and it seemed to Charlotte as if her 
troubles were over, and a long life of peace with her husband lay before her. 
But it was not to be; the delicacy of her family made its appearance in 
her. Early in the new year (1855) she increased a lingering cold, and was 
confined to her bed for two or three weeks. She tried hard to bear up, 
and was a little better for a time; but there was no real improvement ; 
her weakness grew greater day by day, and on the thirty-first day of March 
she passed away, the last of the gifted sisters, whose lives were so inter- 
esting and yet so sad. 


CATHERINE TAIT, 


A True HELPMATE TO HER HusBAND AND ADMIRABLE MOTHER TO 
HER CHILDREN. 


Catherine Tait was the youngest daughter of Archdeacon Spooner, 
and was born at Elmden, in Warwickshire, in 1819. Her girlhood was 
passed in retirement, and she seldom went more than a few miles from 
home, unless it was to pay an occasional visit in one of the neighbouring 
counties. She knew very little of the world, and scarcely cared to leave 
her father’s beautiful parsonage, with its fine trees and luxuriant garden, 
and the country pleasures which such a place afforded. The people 
living around, from those at the hall to the humbler neighbours in the 
few cottages of the village, formed her world. She was educated 
entirely at home, and very thoroughly, and she had good natural 
abilities. Her disposition was gentle and amiable; and her sweet 
countenance won all hearts. She was a great favourite with those who 
knew her in those early days ; and one of her cousins describes her as 
“an exceedingly lovely girl, the sunshine and joy of the whole house- 
hold, full of mirth, elasticity, and buoyancy of spirits,” and goes on to 
' say, “I could not help watching, with wondering admiration, the earnest 
thoughtfulness and conscientiousness which, below all the brightness, 
marked her daily life. Duty was with her not merely the result of 
admirable parental training in a well-ordered home; it was an instinct.” 
No time was wasted. She was engaged daily in visiting the cottages 
and reading to the aged and sick, and was constant in attending the day 
and Sunday schools, while in an evening, two or three times a week, 
she would spend an hour in instructing the younger servants in the 
house. She was also eager after knowledge for herself, and after she 
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had left the schoolroom would rise early to study history, theology, and 
French. 

But this quiet, even life of preparation for the future was at length 
exchanged for a more stirring one. When visiting at Dunchurch, near 
Rugby, she first met Dr. Tait, then recently appointed head master 
of the great school. He was much charmed with her pretty gracefulness, 
joined to intelligence ; and in June, 1848, they were married. 

She at once entered energetically into her new duties as wife of the 
head master and mistress of the school-house. As Catherine Spooner 
the softer side of her character had chiefly shown itself, but now, as Mrs. 
Tait, the stronger elements came out. The boys were devoted to her ; 
and she had great influence over them. She was always interested in 
what they chose to tell her, either about their studies or their games ; 
and they spoke frankly to her as they would only do to one who had 
completely won their confidence. Her attention was particularly directed 
to any who were ill, whether living in the school-house, or with the 
other masters, and she might often be seen carrying books for the amuse- 
ment of those in the infirmary. She would even spare a half-hour to 
read to them, if sne thought it would please them. From time to time 
she asked the younger boys to tea, and always contrived some entertain- 
ment for them. The great boys of the sixth form were invited to dinner, 
and with them she was ready to discuss subjects that she knew would 
interest, and, at the same time, improve them. In the town she was 
foremost in all good works, and soon established a small girls’ school, in 
which she took a class nearly every day. She assisted Dr. Tait in pre- 
paring his history lessons, a work she particularly enjoyed. But perhaps 
the way in which she most helped him was by taking the trouble and 
anxiety of all accounts off his hands, both those of their own house and 
of the whole school, the latter by no means a light matter, as they were 
often very complicated. Her quickness in arithmetic and her good busi- 
ness habits, both at Rugby and afterwards, proved invaluable ; and she 
always kept up the practice of attending to these things herself, and 
leaving her husband at leisure for other work. Her spare minutes were 
spent in reading or working; and she would sometimes say, “ We have 
just five minutes, let us read.” A friend, who visited her, writes, ““ How 
she always contrived to go on reading through all her busy life has been 
a wonder tome. I don’t think there ever was any one like her for com- 
bining all the small things with so many great undertakings, and doing 
everything so well, and turning so rapidly from one thing to another, and 
never seeming overwhelmed with anything. I suppose one secret of her 
being able to get through so much in the day was her extraordinary 
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bodily strength, which was really greater than falls to the lot of most 
women. The vacations were generally spent in foreign travel, which 
she enjoyed very much indeed, all the more perhaps from its being new 
to her. Her eldest girl was not born until the third year after her mar- 
riage; the next year followed another girl, and then Craufurd, the only 
son, the darling of his parents. A serious illness of Dr. Tait’s was the 
only drawback to the happiness of these years at Rugby; but she nursed 
him tenderly through it, and by slow degrees he completely recovered. 

However they began to feel it was time for a change, and the change 
came in 1849 by his being made Dean of Carlisle. The Deanery and 
Cathedral were in the middle of the city, surrounded by dingy streets and 
crowded lanes, the latter inhabited by working men and their families, 
some in good circumstances, but others, hand loom weavers, suffering 
from the depression which had fallen upon that branch of trade by the 
introduction of the power-loom, and living in a state of poverty and 
squalor quite new to Mrs. Tait. Nothing daunted, however, she soon 
set to work to endeavour to raise them, not so much by actual gifts, as by 
helping them to help themselves. Intent as she was on this work, she 
never forgot the duties of hospitality to those in her own rank, which were 
expected from her as wife of the Dean; and it is scarcely necessary to add 
that she was ever ready with her sympathy for him in connection with the 
cathedral, and that he seldom preached without her being present, if it was 
possible for her to be so. Other children were born at Carlisle; and she 
was an active and excellent mother. Although there was a governess for 
the older ones, she still superintended their studies, and gave some of 
the lessons, especially the religious ones, herself. Almost every day she 
walked or drove with them in the country, and she taught them to love all 
country scenes and objects. A merry set of children they were, like their 
mother in their brightness, in their sweet tempers, and their considera- 
tion for others, healthy and strong, likely to grow up to be blessings 
in the world as she was. 

But this was not to be. The eldest, who was named Catherine after 
her, was not quite ten years old when the seventh, Lucy, was born in 
February, 1856. All were then well and delighted wtth the new sister. 
Scarlet fever was in Carlisle, and entered the Deanery along with 
other homes. About three weeks after Lucy's birth, Charlotte, who was 
four years old, was taken ill. A weight fell upon Mrs. Tait’s heart, and 
she felt that she should lose her. A few sentences from her own narra- 
tive will best describe the way in which she met the heavy trial that was 
coming. “ While I was weeping over her,” she says, ‘‘ her father came 
in. I told himI feared we must part with Chatty. Exhausted, I went 
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and lay down for a few moments, and thought how, most likely, her 
journey was almost over, how early she had run her race, and continued 
as much as I could in prayer for her. Her father came in; he knew 
now his darling must go, and his heart was torn with bitter grief. 
A sudden call at the door took us again to the room where Chatty lay ; 
she was just about to breathe her last; and he read the prayer com- 
mending her spirit to Him who had lent it to us, and who now had 
come to take her to Himself. It was one o'clock in the morning of 
Thursday, the sixth of March, that this precious one left us. Her father 
rose early to go with heavy tidings to his happy nursery. It was but 
three weeks since he had taken the happy tidings of little Lucy's birth, 
and he knew not how he should tell the children of their loss. Catty 
(Catherine) and Craufurd cried very much; dear May was very still; she 
did not say much ; her quiet mind seemed at once to embrace the gain 
of death. Our little funeral was to be on Monday. Only those who 
knew and loved the little one were to have any part in taking her to her 
quiet resting-place. The children were most anxious to follow, and so it 
was to be if I was strong enough. Before that day came we had to learn 
a solemn lesson, that we cannot choose the circumstances of our grief.” 
On the Monday morning, before the hour fixed for the funeral, little 
Susan, two years old, was seized with the fever; and the sorrowing 
mother was watching over her when Charlotte was taken away from her 
earthly home. The disease made rapid progress; and on Wednesday she 
was laid in the same grave. Dr. and Mrs, Tait became seriously alarmed 
for the others; and every precaution was taken, and all but the baby 
were removed to another house. But it was too late; the seeds of infec- 
tion were in them, and Catherine, Frances, and May followed in quick 
succession. Five were gone in six short weeks, and only Craufurd and 
the baby left. The mother’s heart was nearly broken; and the loss of 
Catherine seemed to touch her most of all. She had always been a good, 
dutiful child, very helpful with the younger ones, and in her last short 
illness there was much to endear her still more to her mother. But 
indeed it would be difficult to say for which she grieved the most. May, 
the second in age was the last to be taken ill, and she lingered longer 
than the others had done, so that there was sometimes a ray of hope that 
she might recover; but the disease had too strong hold. Mrs. Tait 
wrote about her afterwards, ‘Yes, dear May, everything that man could 
do for you to keep you here was done ; all who knew us felt how precious 
your dear life was; it had a fourfold value now your four dear sisters 
were taken. Clearly do we see in all this the finger of God; He made it 
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so clear that He would not grant us this precious boon, that we can con- 
template more calmly perhaps the fortnight of your suffering than any 
other part of our bitter trial.” At the conclusion of her account she 
says of them all, ‘ Thus were we called upon to part with these five most 
blessed little daughters, each of whom had been received with prayer, 
educated with prayer, and now given up, though with bitter anguish, yet 
with prayer and thanksgiving.” 

Two days after her death May was laid by Catherine. Mrs. Tait fol- 
~ lowed her, and came back to the Deanery for a few hours only. Every- 
thing was ready for her departure ; for her feelings would not allow her 
to remain in the scene of her terrible sorrow. But in those few hours 
she was too unselfish to think of herself alone, and spent part of the time 
in arranging the accounts of her “ Mothers’ Club,” which had got into 
confusion during the last few weeks, putting each woman’s subscription 
to her own name, and leaving all in order. Then she calmly joined her 
husband, and was ready to set out with him and her little infant for 
Moffatt, in the south of Scotland. Craufurd had already been sent away. 

At this quiet little town they remained some weeks, and then moved to 
a house lent to them by a friend, on the banks of Ullswater, for the 
summer. A few relations came to see them, excursions were made in the 
beautiful district of the Lakes, and they recovered their spirits in some 
degree ; but still the void remained, and they dreaded returning to their 
desolated home. Happily they were saved from this, as the Dean was 
unexpectedly appointed Bishop of London; and they merely went for a 
few days to a house outside the city, for him to preach his farewell 
sermon in the cathedral, and for the necessary arrangements to be made 
for the removal of their furniture to London. 

Mrs. Tait gradually resumed her active life of benevolence, and worked 
heartily amongst the poor of London. In course of time two more girls 
were born. Craufurd was at school and doing well. The bitterness of 
those last days at Carlisle was exchanged for calmness in thinking of the 
lost little ones, and she could even say, “I feel that our sorrow has 
turned into joy—joy that these darlings are safe; that in a busy life, 
which might press us down to earth, they are ever a tie to the world 
unseen, I never wish them back to this world of temptation; we feel 
that they belong to us where they are.” 

At London House, the Bishop’s town residence, she received great 
numbers of guests, and had still larger gatherings in the gardens of the 
palace at Fulham on summer afternoons. On these occasions were 
assembled London clergymen and their wives, private friends, and cele- 
brated persons of various nations, whose acquaintance she was glad to 
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have the opportunity of making. Her graceful, courteous manner pleased 
them and set them at ease at once, though they might be perfect strangers. 
If the Bishop went to preach in distant parts of the metropolis, no 
matter at what inconvenience, she usually accompanied him, and, as in 
the earlier part of her married life, she entered with her whole heart into 
all he was doing. 

In July, 1866, cholera broke out in London, and this led to her begin- 
ning the public work with which her name is particularly associated. She 
visited regularly in the infected districts of the East of London, thinking 
that if she held back, others would do the same. She knew that her 
presence would encourage those already employed as nurses, and also that 
if she had some personal knowledge of the danger, she would be better 
able to make appeals for help. She would stand in the ward of a hospi- 
tal, soothing the sufferers, or giving such prompt assistance as might lead 
to recovery, or she would guide the well-meant, but somewhat irregular 
efforts of those less experienced than herself in distributing relief amongst 
the starving families likely to fall victims. Many children were left 
orphans, and now came what may be called the crowning labour of her 
life, namely, the founding of the Fulham orphanage for thirty girls. It 
was begun in a house only a few minutes’ walk from the palace, and 
when there, she seldom let a day go by without visiting it, and on 
Sundays gave the Scripture lessons herself. Besides receiving the usual 
school instruction, the girls were trained as servants, and some became 
hospital nurses or schoolmistresses. Her great aim was to see them 
placed in good situations when they left, and to have them watched over 
for a few years. With some she kept up correspondence, and did not 
overlook any. But, aware that her care could not always continue, she 
had trustees appointed, put the school under government inspection, and 
tried to find a special friend for each girl, who would in some measure 
take the place of a parent. Such assistants were to be named Children’s 
Associates. She also established a Convalescent Home, and for both the 
institutions succeeded in raising ample funds. 

Soon after they were in good working order. Dr. Tait was raised to 
the highest position in the Church of England by being made Archbishop 
of Canterbury. As they were obliged now to leave Fulham for Lambeth 
and Addington, the town and country residences of the Archbishops, the 
reason for having the Orphanage where it was no longer existed. Her 
husband had bought an estate at Stonehouse, near the coast of Kent, and 
there it was her earnest desire to have a suitable building erected for the 
orphans. Large as her means were, and liberal as she was with them, 
she could not take the whole expense upon herself, but she had wealthy 
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friends who were willing to contribute, and were sure that their money 
would be well used. 

The Archbishop about this time had a long and tedious illness, and her 
powers of nursing were again tasked, but she had her reward in seeing 
him at last recovering. She signalised the happy event by laying the 
foundation of the Orphanage as soon as she was able to leave him for a 
few hours. It was thought desirable that he should have still further 
rest, and spend the winter in the South of Europe. The whole family 
went with him, and Mrs. Tait very much enjoyed the complete holiday, 
the sunny climate, and the glorious scenery of the Mediterranean shores. 
When she. returned in the spring of 1871 she had the satisfaction of 
finding the Orphanage nearly completed, and she was ready for fresh 
schemes for benefiting others. 

Now followed some ‘years unmarked by any special change. Her 
daughters were grown up and able to assist her. Craufurd left college 
and was ordained as a clergyman, settling first in a country village, and 
then in a London parish. She was full of hopes for his future career. 
But as a boy he had had two or three severe illnesses, and now showed 
symptoms of delicacy which could not be mistaken. He went over to 
Addington to spend New Year’s Day of 1878 with his family, and looked 
ill, but there seemed no just cause for alarm. The next day he went 
back to London, but soon returned ; and then came several months of 
increasing weakness, during which his mother sometimes hoped and 
sometimes feared, until the twenty-eighth of May, when, to her inex- 
pressible grief, this only son breathed his last. 

Mrs. Tait never recovered from the shock, and only survived him 
about six months. Friends did their best to comfort her, and she de- 
voted herself still more ardently to the work of the Orphanage, but this 
fresh trouble was too much for her. She went into Switzerland in 
August, and the change did something to cheer her, but the places she 
saw were chiefly interesting as reminding her of a former journey when 
he, as a boy, had visited them with her. On November 12th her second 
daughter was married, and the next morning she, the Archbishop and 
their other two daughters set out for Edinburgh. 

She had been accustomed to visit the five little graves at Carlisle 
every year, and it was suggested that she should stop on the way as 
usual, but she said, ‘“ No, she could not bear now, under her fresh sorrow, 
to open the wounds of old days.’”’ At one or two other places she staid 
a day, and, strange to say, on this last journey retraced the steps of her 
wedding tour thirty-five years before. On the Saturday evening after 
leaving Addington they arrived at Garscube, near Glasgow. She did not 

fo) 
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feel well, but during the next two or three days saw several old friends, 
walked out with her daughters to point out places that were familiar to: 
her, and was much interested in seeing a cottage hospital which had 
been begun by her hostess. 

“On the Wednesday they went forward to Edinburgh. A physician 
was immediately sent for, and he ordered her to bed, but did not fear 
danger. The next evening she was evidently worse, and by Saturday 
her remaining strength was gone. She was cheerful, talked calmly 
about what she wished to have done in case of her death but said she 
hoped she might live to see her newly married daughter, as “ Christmas 

would be sad without the mother.” By noon on Sunday she was in a 
hopeless condition ; her speech became difficult, but she still spoke a 
little, mostly of the children who had gone before, but also of those who 
remained, and showed her accustomed interest in the welfare of all con- 
nected with her. Late in the evening she became unconscious and fell 
into a sleep from which she never awoke. 

Thus ended a life of unceasing activity, of unfailing fidelity to duty, 
of uncommon trials mingled with abundant happiness, of great influence 
for good in her own family, and full of deeds of kindness, the results of 
which will live long after she is forgotten. 

Ann SWAINE. 


PSALMS FOR READING, WITH COMMENTS. 
From THE FRENCH. 
[La Bible, par Edouard Reuss, Sandoz et Fischbacher, Paris, 1875.] 


Psaum I. 


Happy is the man who walketh not in the counsel 
of the wicked, 
Nor standeth in the way of sinners, 
Nor sitteth in the company of scoffers ; 
But who delights in Yahweh’s law, 
And meditates upon it day and night. 


He shall be like a tree planted by waterbrooks, 
Which bringeth forth its fruit in due season, 
And whose leaf does not wither ; 

And all that he doeth shall prosper. 


Not so are the wicked, 
But like chaff which the wind scatters, 
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Therefore the wicked stand not in that judgment, 
Nor sinners in the congregation of the righteotis. 

For Yahweh knoweth the way of the righteous, 
But the way of the wicked comes to nought. 


This psalm seems to have been placed first in the collection as a sort 
of preamble or declaration of principles, after the others had been 
selected and arranged. It is one of the least ancient among them. 
Even so late as the time when the book of Acts was written the second 
psalm was reckoned the first (Acts xiii., 33); and there are manuscripts 
still existing in which this psalm has either no number, or is combined 
with the second, and the two together make the first psalm. 

Its language is simple and transparent, and is not restrained by arti- 
ficial rules as to versification. Its subject is the contrast between the 
fate of the “ righteous”’ and that of the “ungodly” man. We must 
pause here to remember, once for all, the meaning to be attached to 
these epithets, which we shall come across on almost every page of the 
Psalter. The simple idea of moral good and evil which the words seem 
to us to bear is very far from being all that is implied, though it must 
not be lost sight of. Something in addition to this ismeant. The “righte- 
ous’’ man is the true Jew, the man who is faithful to Jehovah and to His 
law (St. John i., 47). We often find this expression in the New Testa-= 
ment, especially in the mouth of Pharisees, or used by Jesus when 
he wished to express the feelings of Pharisees (Matt. ix., 18, Luke 
xviii., 9, and xx., 20). The “ungodly,” on the other hand, is, first of all, 
the Jew who despises the commandment of the Law, either in his heart 
(v. 1, counsel), in his life (the way of sinners) or in idle and profane 
words (the seat of the scoffers). In the second place the “ wicked ” 
are simply the heathen, whom the Jews called “ sinners” (Matt. xxvi., 
45, ix., 10, Luke vi., 82, and parallel passages), and whom St. Paul 
called the “ unjust” (1 Cor. vi. 1.). 

The fate that is to overtake the righteous and the ungodly respectively 
has been made clear by the prophets (comp. Jer. xvii., 7, 8, Is. i. 80, 
and vii., 13); the one shall be as a tree planted by the waters, the other 
as chaff driven before the wind in the time of threshing. The same 
thought is expressed in the last verse. God will judge all men, and will 

- give to each according to his deserts. By this judgment the righteous 
will be gathered into one community—the Israel of the future—and the 
wicked will be shut out, literally will not stand up with them, will not 
be able to bear that examination. 

The meditation of the Law pre-supposes a written code which can be 
studied. We may go even further. ‘The word Law here means what it 
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does in the time of the apostles, the whole sacred rule which is still read 
in the synagogues and schools, that is to say, the Pentateuch and the 
two series of prophetical books which in Hebrew bibles precede the 
Book of Psalms. 


Psatm II. 


Why are nations gathered, 

And peoples plotting a vain thing ? 

Why do earth’s kings stand up, 

And princes unite together 

Against Yahweh and His anointed ? 
[Saying] “ Let us tear off their bands, 

And cast from us their chains.” 


He that sitteth in heaven laughs, 
The Lord mocks at them. 
Then shall he speak unto them in His wrath, 
And with His hot anger shall He confound them, 
(Saying] “ But I—I have established my king 
On Zion, my holy mount.” 


[The king speaks. } 
I will tell of Yahweh’s decree : 
He hath said unto me “ Thou art my son, 
This day have I begotten thee. 
Ask of Me, and I will give thee nations as thy 
inheritance, 
And as thy possession the ends of the earth. 
Thou shalt break them with Thy iron sceptre, 
Like a potter's vessel shalt Thou dash them in pieces.”’ 


Now therefore, O kings, be wise, 
Be warned, ye judges of the earth, 
Serve Yahweh with fear, 
Yea, quake and tremble. 
Arm yourselves with loyalty lest He be angry, 
And ye perish on your way, 
For His wrath is kindled easily. 
Happy are all they that put their trust in Him. 


This psalm, which is more dramatic in style, and more regular in form 
than most of the others, has no name attached to it in the original, 
which proves that the learned Jews knew of no tradition concerning its 
authorship, and did not venture to make conjectures about it. Appar- 
ently the author was a king, living in Jerusalem, possibly lately come 
to the throne, who found himself obliged to put down an insurrection 
among some neighbouring nations, who had formerly been subject to 
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Israel, and who, while pretending only to liberate themselves, were bent 
on revenging themselves on their old masters. The Jewish king ex- 
presses a firm conviction that by the help of his God he will come out 
victorious from this struggle. One thing is clear, that this psalm was 
not written in view of some distant and ideal future, but was composed 
because of some actual state of affairs, and in consequence of the pres- 
sure of existing circumstances. We must not be misled by the use 
of poetical hyperboles, such as “ the nations,” “ the kings of the earth,” 
“the ends of the earth,” and think that no king of Israel could have 
used them. Little was known of surrounding countries, and the less the 
king’s actual power, the greater would be his pride. But it seems quite 
impossible to determine what was the time, or who was the person, of 
which the psalm speaks. Our knowledge of Jewish history is far too 
incomplete for that. There is nothing in the poem which makes it 
impossible for David to be its author, nor is there anything which 
strongly suggests him. There is nothing unusual in the king being 
called son of God (compare Psalms Ixxxii., 6, Ixxxix., 26,27; 2 Sam. 
iW. 14). 

We can well understand how, when the meaning of these poetical 
allusions had been all forgotten, the Jews might see in the king here 
spoken of a prophecy of Messiah, and how gladly they looked at this 
picture of a time when the heathen should be dashed in pieces as a 
potter’s vessel, and foreign kings should bow under the yoke of him who 
ruled in the name of Jehovah. They forgot that these kings and these 
nations could hardly rise in insurrection against one who had but just 
appeared in the world, nor that they could not break a yoke which had 
not yet been laid upon them. However, this old interpretation still 
interests us, because the early Christians (Jews by birth and education) 
adopted it (see Rev. ii., 27, xil., 5, xix., 15 ; Heb. i., 5, v., 5; Acts iv., 
25, xiil., 83), without pausing to think of the strong contrast existing 
between the spirit of this psalm and the spirit of the Gospel (Luke ix., 
55 5 Matt. xii., 20, xi., 29, xxi., 3). 

But the special reason which has made our Protestant churches 
regard this psalm as Messianic is a mis-translation of the words begin- 
ning the last verse. The Reformers rendered these words “Kiss the 
son,” following the Syriac version of the psalms—a translation which is 
entirely incorrect. The Greek version translates it “attach yourselves 
to instruction,” and the vulgate “ receive instruction,” both of which 
translations agree with the context, or the words may mean, as we have 
translated them, “ Arm yourselves with loyalty ;” for the Hebrew word 
means to arm, or to be armed, as well as to attach. 
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Psarm XI. 


In Yahweh do I trust: how say ye to my soul, 
“Flee to your mountain, O birds! 
For lo! the wicked bend their bow, 
They fix their arrow on the string, 
To shoot in darkness at the upright in heart. 
When the foundations are overthrown, 

What can the righteous do ?”’ 


Yahweh, in His holy palace— 
Yahweh, whose throne is in heaven, 
His eyes behold, 
His looks try mortal men. 
Yahweh trieth the righteous, 
But the wicked, and the lover of violence, His 
soul hateth. 
Upon the wicked will He rain snares ; 
Fire and brimstone and a burning tempest 
Shall be the portion of their cup. 
For righteous is Yahweh, He loveth righteousness ; 
The upright shall behold His face. 


The two divisions of this psalm, too unequal to be called stanzas, show 
between them an antithesis which brings out clearly the thought under- 
lying the poem. When a good man is in danger, his faint-hearted 
friends advise him to fly and gain a refuge where the storm cannot 
reach him. The poet answers that he whose conscience is at rest does 
not fear what man can do to him. He puts himself into the hands of 
God, who will in the end give to everyone according to his deserts. 

The poet throughout this psalm opposes one set of men to another, or, 
we may say, to two others. There are the wicked who oppress, the good 
who are attacked, but do not yield, and the men of little faith, who, 
when trouble comes, forget God and His good providence. Sometimes 
the plural number is employed, sometimes the singular number, an indi- 
cation that in this latter case it is not an individual who is spoken of, 
but a type or representation of many. We will therefore not stop to 
seek in the history of any life, be it David’s or another’s, for an occasion 
which may have given rise to this noble expression of faith. We see 
no reason why we should not regard it as an outpouring of the feelings 
of a whole people, exposed by their very faithfulness to the religion of 
their forefathers to attacks from an outside world of ungodly and pagan 
men, 

Some of the figures of speech employed may need a word of explana- 
tion. “ Birds” are those whose weakness is the butt of persecutors. 
This metaphor leads to those that follow—“ arrows” and “moun- 
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tain.” It would be absurd to take these words as expressing historical 
facts. The expression “ foundations” suggests a house at the moment 
of falling—perhaps in consequence of an earthquake. In such a danger 
what can be done? Safety is only to be found in flight. That “snares” 
or “nets” should be spoken of as falling or being rained from heaven 
strikes us as an oddity ; but we must remember that the simile of a net 
is frequently used to express Divine Justice when it seizes suddenly 
upon the wicked in the midst of their career. “Cup” is fate, an expres- 
sion which frequently appears in the psalms and prophetic books, and is 
familiar to us in the New Testament (Matt. xx., 22, 23, xxvi., 89). To 
“behold” the face of God is a proof that He is favourable—that He 
does not withdraw it. He has “ tried” men, and the result shows that 
He approves. 


Psarm XIX., Part 1. 


The heavens declare the glory of God, 
And the work of His hands the firmament proclaims it. 
Day to day pours forth speech thereof, 
And night unto night sheweth knowledge. 


Without speech, without language, 
Unheard is their voice ; 
Over the whole earth extends their domain. 
Yea, their words to the world’s end, 
Where He hath set the tent of the sun. 


He—like a bridegroom comes he forth from his chamber, 
Rejoicing like a warrior to run his course. 

From one end of heaven is his forthcoming, 
And his circuit to the other end thereof, 
And nothing can hide itself from his heat. 


The glory of God proclaimed by the beauty of nature,—a psalm dis- 
tinctly lyrical in form, and at the same time full of freshness and 
simplicity. It has been supposed to be a fragment on account of its 
somewhat abrupt ending, but this isa mistake. This abruptness seems 
rather to be a sign of antiquity, as it is a fault that would have been 
avoided, if the author had written in a more artificial style. 

We have but few observations to make as to its details. The second 
line is usually translated, “the firmament sheweth his handiwork,” that 
is, shews what God knows and what He can do. But the parallel pas- 
sage in Ps. viii., 3; and the accents in our text are both in favour of 
the translation we have given. The second couplet means that this 
proclamation of God’s glory is continuous and permanent. Hvery day 
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renews it; every night passes it on to the night that succeeds. Day 
and night are here personified, and are endowed with a conscience, and 
with the power of understanding what they each in turn see of the great 
works of God. 

The second verse, as the text gives it to us, seems to say that though 
this proclamation is not made by speech or in ordinary words, neverthe- 
less the whole earth hears it. It is therefore a silent and yet eloquent 
appeal. “Their domain” (literally their line, that is, that portion of 
land which has devolved on some one) would mean here that portion of 
space in which the voice could be heard. But this reading is doubtful. 

The last line of the second verse dwells on one special point in the 
picture. The mention of the end of the earth leads by a most natural 
transition to the thought of the rising sun, one of the most beautiful of 
natural sights. We must remember that in Hebrew we do not say, as 
in English, the sun “ rises,” but the sun “comes out,” which sufficiently 
explains the rest of the picture. 


Psaum XIX., Parr 2. 


Yahweh’s law is perfect, Thy servant also is illumined by them, 

Restoring the soul, In keeping of them there is great 
Yahweh’s testimony is sure, reward, 

Making wise the simple. Sins of ignorance, who can discern them? 
From hidden faults declare me inno- 
Yahweh’s statutes are upright, cent. 

Gladdening the heart, 


Yahweh's command is pure, 
Enlightening the eyes. 


Yahweh’s fear [religion] is clean, 
Enduring for ever, 

Yahweh’s judgments are true, 
Righteous are they altogether. 
More precious are they than gold, 
Yea, than much fine gold, 

Sweeter than honey, 
And droppings of the comb. 


From presumptious sins algo, keep back 
Thy servant, 
Let them not have dominion over me, 
Then shall I be upright 
And free from great transgression. 


Let the words of my mouth be accept- 
able, 
And the meditation of my heart stand 
before Thee, 
O Yahweh, my rock and my deliverer. 


In all versions, ancient and modern, this psalm is given as an integral 
portion of the one preceding it. A very small number of critics have 
set aside the authority of the Rabbis, and have considered this portion 
as a new and independent poem. 

Not only the difference of form seems to us to make this separation 
needful, but the meaning, the tone or thought, and the poetical worth of 
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the two pieces respectively. Those who join the two together think that 
the psalmist wished to express the idea, now so familiar to us, that God 
reveals Himself to us in nature, and in His word. But if we look at it 
closely, we see that this second psalm in no way teaches us that God is 
revealed in His word; it teaches that the law of God reveals man’s 
duties to Him, and that man is always in need of pardon from God. 
There is therefore not a shadow of parallelism between the two; and the 
second piece is essentially didactic. 

We have said that the first portion bears the stamp of antiquity, or at 
least that nothing in it obliges us to pre-suppose a state of the nation 
such as is implied in most of the psalms preceding it. In this second 
portion, on the other hand, we have to do with a poet in whose eyes the 
religious life is framed in, as it were, by a written law of great minute- 
ness, and who judges others by that law, and by nothing else. There are 
even a few words in this psalm which seem to shew us the result of the 
use of this standard. Thus the expression the fear of the Lord, a word 
used as a parallel expression to the “law,” the “ commandments,” &e., is 
clearly not used to express that moral quality in an individual, which is 
what we mean by the fear of the Lord, but is applied to the whole group of 
instructions which regulate the position of man towards his Creator and 
Judge, to religion, in fact, in its legal and official sense. The “reward” 
mentioned ”’ in the fifth verse as secured to the faithful observer of the law 
expresses an idea that does not take us beyond the sphere of Judaism. 
The epithet applied to Jehovah, “my deliverer,’ would have been more 
appropriate to Him after the Restoration than before it. The “great 
transgression” from which Israel desired to be delivered would be that 
of the earlier generations who had drawn upon Israel the catastrophe of 
the exile. Lastly, there are critics who, instead of reading ‘‘ presumptuous 
sins” (that is sins knowingly committed in opposition to faults com- 
mitted in thoughtlesness or ignorance), substitute the word “proud” (the 
Septuagint even gives the rendering “strangers ”), that is those same 
apostates, pagans, or unbelievers, who in other psalms are called “ the 
wicked,” and under whose yoke many faithful Israelites sighed. 

The versification of this psalm would be quite regular, were there not 
one line missing at the end. 


Psarm XXIV., Part 1. 


Yahweh’s is the earth and its fulness, 
The world and the dwellers therein ; 

For ’twas He that founded it upon the seas, 
And set it firm upon the floods. 
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Who shall go up into Yahweh’s mount, 
Or who shall stand in His holy place P 
The clean of hands and the pure of heart, 
Who setteth not his soul on things of nought, 
Nor sweareth to deceive. 


He shall receive the blessing of Yahweh, 
And salvation from God, his Saviour. 

Such is the generation of them that seek Him. 
Such is Jacob, who seeks Thy face. 

This psalm is composed of two poems. It is difficult to discover what 
induced the ancients to combine them in one. We will examine each 
half apart from the other. 

Vrs. 1 to 6. God is great and greatly to be worshipped. He is the 
maker of all things ; and the world is a marvel passing human intelli- 
gence. The earth is here, solid under our feet, and no man knows how 
it rests upon its base. (In those days it was supposed to rest on water.) 
Who dares approach so great a God, so overwhelming a majesty ? 
A pure and righteous man, he only may do it without fear, and will be 
received with blessings. But are there such men living? Yes; the 
people of Israel, the people devoted to God and to his law. 

We see here that Jehovah is in full possession of His hill, “ the hill 
of the Eternal,” and that the temple is the centre of a nation of faithful 
worshippers. ‘This state of things certainly does not belong to the time 
of the prophets, who give us a very different picture of their contempo- 
raries, and necessarily excludes the time of David. There are no his- 
torical allusions in this psalm. It is simply a general religious poem. 


Psatm XXIV., Parr 2. 


Lift up, O gates, your heads, 

Lift yourselves up, ye ancient doors, 
That the glorious King may enter. 
Who is this glorious king ? 

Yahweh, the strong, the hero, 
Yahweh, the hero of battle. 


Lift up, O gates, your heads. 

Yea, lift them up, ye ancient doors, 
That the glorious King may enter. 
Who is this glorious King? 

Yahweh of armies! 

He is the glorious King! 


The style of this poem differs from that of the preceding psalm ; and 
its tone and subject matter differ still more. The poet desires the gates 
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(doubtless those of the temple) to lift themselves aloft, to raise their 
lintels, that the glorious King may pass within. This King is spoken of 
as “ the hero of battle,” and warlike epithets are, as a rule, applied to 
Him. There is little likelihood that these phrases were empty forms of 
words, not having some special application. On this account it has been 
supposed from very early times that this psalm was composed for the 
triumphal procession that carried the ark with gladness into Jerusalem 
(2 Sam. vi.) But the very words themselves tell us that this cannot be. 
To speak of “the ancient gates” takes us far from even the time of 
Solomon, and altogether excludes that of David. The form of tke 
psalm suggests that it was meant to be sung in alternate parts by single 
voices or by choirs. 

Here, as we see, it is Yahweh who goes into the temple ; in the pre- 
ceding portion of the psalm it is the pious Israelites who are admitted. 
No connecting link is apparent between the two poems ; but it is pos- 
sible that this slender analogy between them was one of the reasons of 
their being joined into one. Another reason may have been, that, as 
time passed, and the two poems were habitually used, the people forgot 
the origin of the warlike phrases in the second, and dwelt only on the 
thought contained in both, of the community of feeling between the 
nation and their God. 

We entirely reject the common supposition that this psalm was com- 
posed either on the occasion of the ark into Jerusalem (2 Sam. vi.), or 
of the dedication of the Temple. 


Psatm XLIJ. anp XLIII. 


As a hart panteth after water brooks, 
So panteth my soul after Thee, O God. 
My soul thirsteth for God, for the living God, 
When shall I come and appear before God ? 
My tears are my food day and night, 
While they say to me daily, “ where is thy God ?” 
I remember—and I shed tears at my fate— 
How I used to go with the throng; 
I led them in procession to God’s house, 
With sound of joy and praise, a festive multitude. 
Why art thou bowed down, O my soul, 
And murmurest at my lot? 
Hope in God, for I will still praise Him, 
My Saviour and my God. 
At my lot is my soul cast down, so I think of Thee, 
From the land of Jordan, from the Hermons and Mount 


Mizar. 
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Wave calleth to wave at the sound of Thy cataracts, 

All Thy breakers and Thy billows have gone over me. 

Oh that by day Yahweh would command His loving 
kindness, 

And by night I would sing and pray to the God of my 
life. 

I will say unto God, my rock, “‘ Why hast Thou for- 
gotten me? 

Why must I go mourning under the enemy’s oppression ?” 

Breaking my bones, mine enemies reproach me, 

While they say to me daily, “ Where is thy God?” 


Why art thou bowed down, O my soul, 
And murmurest at my lot? 
Hope in God, for I will still praise Him, 
My Saviour and my God. 
Right me, O my God, 
And plead my cause against an ungodly nation. 
From deceitful and unjust men deliver me. 
For Thou, God, my refuge, why dost Thou cast me off ? 
Why must I go mourning under the enemy’s oppression ? 
Oh send out Thy light and Thy faithfulness that they 
may lead me, 
And let them bring me unto Thy holy mount, Thy 
dwelling-place. 
Oh that I might come to God’s altar, 
To the God of my great rejoicing, 
And I would praise Thee with the lyre, O God, my God. 


Why art Thou bowed down, O my soul, 
And murmurest at my lot? 

Hope in God, for I will still praise; Him, 
My Saviour and my God. 


This psalm is one of the most beautiful in the whole collection ; but 
unhappily copyists and critics seem to have vied with one another in 
spoiling it. In all our bibles, ancient and modern, in the original 
tongues as well as in translations—but not in all manuscripts—it has 
been cut in half, though even a cursory glance shows the division to be 
an error. 

The poem is evidently composed of three strophes, each followed by a 
refrain repeated in identical words. As soon as we do away with the 
present unlucky division into verses, these larger strophes are seen to 
be arranged alike as toform. All three express the mournings of the 
author, who is yielding to the pressure of his misfortunes. The refrains, 
which are short in comparison with the length and number of the lines 
preceding them, ‘express, by way of antithesis to these lines, feelings of 
religious resignation, and of unchangeable confidence in Divine Provi- 
dence. ‘This arrangement is clearly marked, and is sufficient to prove 
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the unity of the psalm, although it is itself concealed by the absurd 
printing of our bibles. But the same thing can be proved in other 
ways. The three strophes are bound together by various repetitions 
and similarities of phrase, which add to the poetical grace of the poem. 
(Compare strophe 1, line 6, with strophe 2, line 10; strophe 2, line 8, 
with strophe 3, line 5; strophe 1, line 4, with strophe 3, line 8.) 

A critical examination of the text more than confirms the assurance 
thus given by the structure of the verses. But there is another argu- 
ment to be considered in favour of the union of the two parts; and this is, 
that all the psalms of the second book (i.e. the psalms from No. 42 to No. 
72 inclusive), with the exception of the last but one, bear inscriptions ; 
all these inscriptions, with the exception of two, give the names of 
authors or composers. Now the psalms from 42 to 49 are all attributed 
to the family of Korah. Of these the 43rd alone bears no inscription, 
from whence we may conclude that at the time when these headings 
were put to the psalms the 43rd was not reckoned as a separate piece. 

If we read the poem without any prepossessions in our minds, the 
impression we receive is that it describes the experience of an indi- 
vidual person. The author, whose feelings are here disclosed to us, is 
far from Jerusalem, and ardently desires to return thither (strophe I, 
line 1-4; strophe 2, line 1-2; strophe 3, line 6, &c.) He has been 
carried away by violence ; he is on his way to exile (strophe 2, line 8, 
&e. ; strophe 3, line 5). It is not anxiety about worldly things that 
gives him the keenest pain ; his regrets are all for the altar of Jehovah, 
the sanctuary for which he longs. His dearest recollections are of the 
solemn worship in which he loved to join, and in the celebration of 
which he took a prominent part (if our translation of strophe 1, line 9, 
is correct). He is now leaving his country, perhaps for ever. He is on 
the frontier, near the banks of the Jordan, and not far from its source, 
at the point at which the great Syrian road crossed the river to the 
interior of Asia. This road lay at the foot of the range of Mount Her- 
mon, whose snow-covered summit formed, as it were, a gigantic land- 
mark, behind which the hills of his native country were soon to dis~ 
appear. The river here descends in a rocky bed, with many waterfalls, 
and loud-sounding rapids ; and the foaming waves become at once for 
the poet symbols of the griefs which overwhelmed him (str. 2, line 3-4). 
In this last supreme moment, the unhappy exile, tormented by an escort 
(line 8), who added insults to his other sufferings (line 9-10), breathed 
out the despair of his soul in these sweet and touching lines, and sought 
relief in the highest and holiest aspirations. 

Was the author a priest? It is possible, even probable, but the psalm 
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does not say so positively. But in any case the Temple of Jerusalem 
existed at the time, for the writer longs to return to it ; he does not 
lament its fall. This makes it most natural for us to think of the first 
exile of the Israelites, in the year B.c. 598, when the Chaldeans carried 
a large number into captivity (2 Kings xxiv.). Jehoiachin, King of 
Judah, and the priest Hzekiel, were amongst the number; and many 
of the commentators have not hesitated to attribute this psalm to 
one or other of these two men, or at least to one of their companions in 
exile. But the history of the Jews, as it has come down to us, is so 
fragmentary that it would be rash, in an almost complete ignorance of 
the period following the rebuilding of the Temple, to take for granted 
that this psalm related to the single period about which we have some 
information. Similar events may have frequently occurred, and the 
field open to our conjecture is too large for us to be able to obtain any- 
thing like certainty. We should, however, be especially careful not to 
lose sight of anything which may be discovered by historical research 
concerning the rest of the little collection of psalms named after the 
children of Korah. 

It has been asked whether this psalm may not express the feelings of 
the nation, not those of an individual, whether it does not seem almost 
as suitable for a whole people groaning in captivity, as for one man; 
the last verse especially containing phrases which are used elsewhere in 
a general sense. This interpretation does not seem to us wholly inad- 
missible ; but we confess that the other appears more natural precisely 
on account of the number of little traits which are mentioned. It seems 
probable that the phraseology would be more general and abstract if the 
poem were written originally for the nation. However this may be, and 
whatever may be the date of this lament, it is easy to see with what 
complete sympathy successive generations would take it up, and almost, 
without changing a word, would adopt as their own the words of this 
singer of exile. 

As long as the nation existed, how many Jews were there, who, like 
the Psalmist, had to deplore their banishment from the holy place, who 
groaned under the yoke of the‘oppressor and the scorner, and with looks 
turned to the mountains which closed in their view towards Jerusalem, 
repeated the sad verses which were inspired by sorrows like their own, 
and by that religious resignation which still remained their only consola- 
tion. Later, when the Temple was destroyed, and when more than one 
historical or typographical allusion in the psalm no longer exactly suited 
the existing condition of things, these little changes did nothing to hinder 
the appreciation and use of the poem. The nation had become united in 
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suffering, and all loved the words which expressed so strongly and affect- 
ingly the feelings which each member of the nation cherished in his 
heart. 

There are a few remarks which may be made as to detached passages. 
Str. 1: The phrase, “I shed tears for my fate,” isa free translation of the 
Hebrew “TI pour out my soul on myself.” In the subsequent lines the 
words “ throng” and “ leading in procession ” are more doubtful transla- 
tions. There is possibly a fault here in the original text; but the sense 
we have given, and which is generally accepted by modern writers, seems 
to agree well with the context. 

Str. 2. Mount Mizar is not mentioned elsewhere, and many interpre- 
ters doubt therefore whether it is a proper name at all. But if it is not, 
we can suggest no sort of intelligible translation. 

Lines 3 and 4. The ordinary translation makes these lines unintelli- 
gible. A deep calls to another deep. It is an old error to translate 
“tehom” by “deep.” The word means the dull noise or roar of waters, 
and often the ocean itself. Now poets use these rushing and roaring 
waters asemblems of the sorrows and calamities in which men, so to 
speak, are drowned. Our text, therefore, tries to say, by an accumulation 
of synonyms, that trouble of every sort overwhelmed the writer, leaving 
him no time for rest or hope. 

Lines 5 and 6 of this verse are more difficult. We reject the transla- 
tions, the Lord has commanded (as if the blessing had already been 
granted), and the Lord will command (as if the writer had firm grounds 
of hope) ; but there is nothing to prevent us from translating if the Lord 
would command His loving-kindness, &c., a phrase which suits the 
context perfectly. Day and night are not opposed to one another, but 
being taken together give the idea of time in general, according to the 
laws of parallelism. God commands His loving-kindness, as it were a 
messenger sent by Him. Therefore Lis song is with me, that is to say, 
I will not cease to sing praises unto Him. In verse 8 “light” and 
“truth ” are treated in the same way as personal beings. 

In the last line but one of this strophe we find a singular phrase ; 
literally it is “in the breaking in my bones.” This double preposition is 
puzzling; and we do not know besides whether to take the phrase as 
meaning actual physical ill treatment, or, figuratively, a death pang in 
in the soul. 

In the third line of the last strophe we have put the noun in the 
plural, “ men,” not in the singular, as it is in the original, being obliged 
to do this by its parallelism with “ the people.’ 

There are two remarks to be made on the refrain. One is that where 
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we have translated “‘ my Saviour,” the Hebrew literally is the “ salvation 
of my countenance.” But the countenance means the person, therefore 
it is God who is the salvation (or Saviour) of my person. We need 
hardly stop to point out that in the first refrain the last words, “‘my God,” 
have been improperly attached to the ensuing verse. The three refrains 
are identical, 


Psat CI. 

Of mercy and of justice will I sing, The lofty of looks and the proud of 
To Thee, O Yahweh, will I chant. heart, 

I will take heed to the lot of the perfect Him will I not bear. 

man, My eyes turn to the faithful of the land, 

When it shall be granted to me. That they may dwell with me. 

I will walk in uprightness of heart. Whoso walketh in a perfect way, 
In the midst of my house. He shall serve me. 

I will not set before my eyes There shall not dwell within my house 
Any deed of villany : Any doer of deceit : 

The doing of perverseness do I hate, He that telleth lies 
It shall not cleave to me. Shall not abide in my sight. 

A froward heart shall depart from me, Every morning will I silence all the 
No evil will I know. wicked of the land, 

Whoso secretly slandereth his neighbour To cut off from Yahweh’s city all the 
Him will I silence. evil-doers. 


This psalm is less poetical than almost any other in the collection ; in 
fact the only trace of poetry in it is the way in which the lines follow one 
another with some regularity, without, however, any indication of metri- 
cal or musical arrangement amongst them. On the other hand, the 
contents of this psalm are very interesting. We can hardly help believ- 
ing that the words are put into the mouth of a chief among the people, a 
minister or judge, or perhaps a prince. But there is nothing relating to 
military events, nothing which recalls the house of David. The subject 
of the whole is the good administration of justice, that the faithful may 
be protected, and the wicked shunned. The city of the Lord would thus 
be freed from any impurity. We can hardly help thinking that the author 
had before him two parties struggling one with the other, one of which 
was trying by evil means to get the upper hand, or possibly had lately 
succeeded in doing this. This would lead us to look for the author 
among the Israelitish chiefs, who were at the head of affairs after the 
insurrection against the Greeks, when the national party had grown suffi- 
ciently strong to begin to re-organise the civil government. Some com- 
mentators have suggested Jonathan as the author. The Rabbins put the 
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name of David at the head of the piece, because they considered it was a 
prince who spoke; but nothing in the text gives any warrant for this. 

It is not clear why the author began as he does in the first verses—in 
fact the relation of these verses to the remainder is so obscure that 
some have suggested they were added later, in order to make them more 
suitable for singing by the community. The ‘‘mercy and justice” spoken 
of in the first line may be the mercy and justice of God, or, taken in a 
general way, the mercy and justice of men. But the psalm is not about 
attributes of God. 

The fourth line is ordinarily translated “When wilt Thou come?” We 
confess to not understanding such a question in the midst of promises 
concerning the way in which the writer intended to exercise his power. 


[The translations of the Psalms have been made by Prof. J. Estlin 
Carpenter, who, however, has in some cases followed Reuss’s version, to 
which the notes refer, without adopting it as one with which he agrees. 

The translator begs her readers to alter the word Hnglish in page 24, 
lines 24 to 27 of No. 9 Teachers Notes into French, Reuss’s allusion 
being to the sufferings of the Huguenots. ] 


LESSONS FROM THE BIBLE FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 
I. BerncREa Dy. 
Read Matt. xxv., 1—18. 


Let the children tell the story in their own words, and find out the 
point—that through carelessness some people were not ready when they 
were called for. 

Make clear what a parable is. Question as to why Jesus told this 
story. Notice the last verse. Explain how, when the gospels were 
written, people believed that all things would some day come to an end, 
and a great judgment would be held, even that Jesus would come back 
some day, and judge men. 

About what will take place after death we know nothing whatever, but 
this we do know, that at a certain time we all shall die, our lives will 
come to an end; and whatever we have done in them can never be 
altered, but stands for ever just as it is. Some may have short lives only, 
some may live a long time, no one knows when he will be called away. 
This was the lesson Jesus taught in his story, and he tells us by it to 
make the best use we possibly can of our lives; for if we waste our time, 
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thinking ‘‘ We are young, we can just enjoy ourselves now, and work 
afterwards,” we may be taken away before we have begun to work, and 
our life will be wasted. 

Every one knows best what his work is, but all have some: special 
work. Children’s may be their school work and a little helping at home. 
Let them see that they do their best; they will play none the worse 
for it. 

Another small lesson may be taken from this parable. When an 
accident happens, or some terrifying event, what a blessing is a person 
who is ready, can keep quiet, and think what todo. Sometimes a little 
child catches fire by accident, when left with others. One will do noth- 
ing but run screaming away, another will stop the child, and cover it up, 
calling for help at the same time. A child who is thoughtful and works 
earnestly when it is at work will be the one to be of use in such a case. 
Story of Agnes Green and her little brothers and sisters, who were 
snowed up near Grasmere. How ready to help she proved, though but 
nine years old. 


II. Goop AnD BaD Grounp.—Read Mark iv. 1-9 (and 14-20 if 
the Teacher chooses). 


Talk about sowing seeds; by question and description go over the 
whole process—preparation of the soil and sowing, and the growth of the 
seed. [When I gave this lesson, finding that the children knew very 
little about seeds and growing, I gave them some mustard and cress seeds 
to take home and sow on a plate in the house. It pleased them very 
much to watch these growing.] Point for this lesson: the growth of the 
seed depends upon the ground. Some ground is better than other by 
nature, but a great deal depends on preparation. 

Children at school are like fields which are being prepared and sown. 
Parents and teachers are the farmers, and they do their best, and hope 
that the corn may grow strong and full of grain. 

Now, that ground where the seed lies about and is picked up by the 
birds is like the minds of children who are inattentive not only in school, 
but unobservant and scatter-brained in general. There is very little 
chance for seed there, because it disappears as soon as it is sown; a lesson 
goes in at one ear and out at the other with children of that sort, and not 
much will come of it, unless they become more thoughtful as they grow up, 
The ground where the seed takes small root, but shoots up high, stands 
for those people who learn willingly, and really wish to live a good life. 
As long as there is nothing to do but talk about faith and trials, they are 
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_ Safe, and are sincerely religious ; but when real trials begin to come, they 
find the bearing of them is much more difficult than they expected, and 
their faith seems to go; they give way, and are impatient and fretful- 
The ground in which the thorns come up and choke the seed, represents 
people who let their business and idle thoughts take too much hold of 
their minds, and crowd out the deeper, better thoughts which sometimes 
come into them. An illustration of this may be found in the life of girls, 
who, as they grow up, give way to the love of finery, and let themselves 
be deeply interested in their clothes, and those of their acquaintances; 
who care more and more for foolish, bad, story books, and keep little or 
no reading time for books which are really worth reading, though they 
may be less easy. All such things choke the deeper thoughts, if they 
come to be the chief interests of a mind. 

And then those into whose ground the seed sinks and grows up strong 
and fruitful, who are they? ‘Those who from childhood up try éo do their 
best, and are in earnest; who, while they are at school, listen with all 
their might, and think about their lessons sometimes afterwards ; who try 
patiently to be good wherever they are; and at home are bright, loving, 
and helpful. As they grow up, they will seek some useful work, outside 
their regular occupation ; but, however active and busy they may be, 
there will be a quiet corner in their minds where the seed is growing, 
that is to say, where there are thoughts about something besides their 
work and their interests, about Jesus and his life, about God, and how 
they can best do His wili, and shew love to Him and to their fellow-men. 
It is this which makes them grow into such noble men and women as 
they are sure to be, which makes their souls strong and beautiful. The 
quiet thoughtfulness which runs through their lives makes them healthful 


and strong. 


III. ForBEARANCE.—Read 2 Sam. xaxiv., 1-19; xwv1., 5-25. 


Children to tell the story in their own words. 

We all like the story. Why? Go over the circumstances ; how Saul 
hunted David to kill him, though David had not done anything wrong, 
and at any time would have made peace, as he showed Saul by these two 
instances of forbearance, when Saul’s life was in his hands. This spirit 
of gentleness is more characteristic of Jesus than of the people of David's 
time, but it cannot be said to be characteristic of any one nation at any 
time. Certainly people have grown rather less savage against one another 
after all these years, but there is a great way to go yet. Gentleness and 
forgivingness are not easy to learn, and for some people harder than for 
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others. Children all know very well, and elder people remember too, 
how hard it was to give a gentle word for an angry one, a pleasant look 
for a cross frown, and how often they forgot all about forbearance till the 
quick retort was said. But every one knows, too, how if another meets 
our anger in this gentle way, it all instantly melts away, and how one 
loves the gentle person, and longs to be like him. Irritable people have 
to keep guard over themselves; but their trouble is plentifully rewarded, 
if they keep watch well. 

There is an amusing story of a little girl who was very sharp-tempered 
and quarrelsome. One day, having been particularly cross, she ran into 
the garden feeling rather ashamed and angry with herself and everybody 
else. A little fairy met her, and asked what was the matter. The trouble 
was soon told. The fairy said she would for one day take away the power 
to say angry words. The child went in again amused and wondering, 
after thanking the fairy. Her little brother met her, looking rather 
frightened. “Oh, E , we have broken your little cup while we 
were playing.” E coloured and would have cried, “ You tiresome 
little boy, you are always breaking other people's things!” but the words 
changed, and to her own surprise, as well as to the hearers’, she only said 
pleasantly ‘‘ Oh never mind, dear, I am sure you only did it by accident, 
though I am sorry for my pretty cup.” So all the day through the angry 
words were stopped. 


IV. Dotne One's Best.— Read Matt. xxv , 14-80. 


(1.) The children tell the story, and find out the point: the reason the 
master was pleased with the first two servants, and displeased with the last. 

Explain “talent” as we understand it now, and as Jesus used it in his 
story. Find out the lesson Jesus meant the story to teach: to make the 
very best use we can of what is given us, whether much or little, of 
brain-power, “‘¢adents,” in our meaning of word, money and position. 
Point out v. 15, “ every man according to his ability;” emphasize how 
it is impossible that all should be equal, men never are and never have 
been ; one man can do one thing well, another something else, but what- 
ever we have, 7 7s God who gives it, gives to one almost everything he 
can wish for, and to another apparently nothing. All we have to do is to 
find out what is in our power, and then do it our very best, and be con- 
tent. Shew how the master would have been just as pleased with the 
third servant as with the first two, if he had only done what he could, 
and if those servants who had much had neglected it, he would have 
been just as angry as he was with the third. 
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There are plenty of instances of people, both with much and little, who 
have used their talents well. George Stephenson had a good brain, 
but his father was too poor to give him much education. Almost all 
children can have education now. 

Look how he was always at work upon something, from the time when 
he made little water-wheels for the brook, when minding cows in the 
fields at seven years old. (Follow up his story.) 

John Howard, one who had two talents at least ; how well he used 
them, though he did not begin his great work till he was half-way 
through his life. 

A certain Irish landlord, Lord Kenmare, is saving hundreds from 
starvation during this famine by giving his money to making roads, 
draining, and planting, &c., on his land, chiefly to keep men in work 
who would have no means whatever of supporting themselves and their 
families through the hard time. These are only instances such as the 
teacher can easily supply. Instances might be given too of people who 
have not used their talents well. 


V.—Dorne Onz’s Bast. 


_ (2.) On what takes place when people do not do their best. Question, 
Did men always live as they do now, exactly? Find out something 
which was not in use a hundred years ago. (Railways, steamships, tele- 
graph, etc. ; make the children think what effects these changes have 
produced.) Describe a street in their own town or village, as it would 
appear at that time. Shew a picture, if possible, of some town or street 
as it would be then. Pass on to earlier times still, say to eight hundred 
years ago. Compare the same things, namely, houses, towns, means of 
travelling then, the books, schools of that time. Shew or copy a piece 
of old printing or writing to give an idea of the immense progress 
made even in four hundred years. Speak of the labour of making books 
before that time. Say something of the state of subjection of the people 
to the nobles. Go back to the earliest Britons, describe them briefly, 
and vividly. Shew some of their bronze tools or weapons, or drawings 
of them : further back to the earliest traces of man, shew some stone 
tools, arrow heads, etc., say something of their way of life. Ask a child 
to shew a pocket knife, compare the rough flint tool with the finished 
knife. Set the children to imagine what a little boy of those early times 
would think if he saw that knife, or if he came into the schoolroom 
among them, how puzzled he would be, and how strange they themselves 
would think him. 
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Now bring out the point : that man goes on improving his surround- 
ings and growing in mind (and in goodness too, though there is still 
plenty of room to grow there), and that this improvement goes very 
slowly. No one can tell how old those earliest traces are. What 
causes this improvement? Look at animals, see how they live. Notice 
how they have covering, tools, and weapons of defence provided by 
nature, and food all ready if they just seek for it. Look at the difference, 
man has to work for everything, and to think how to get it, first. And 
the more he thinks, the more his power to think grows, and we see how 
he begins to think about other things besides mere food and clothing and 
shelter (follow this up.) See what a good thing ‘work’ is. Some people 
are not obliged to work, or to think much, others do it all for them. 
Now if they are careless and lazy, and do not get some work for them- 
selves, they grow dull and stupid and useless, and are burying their 
talent in the earth. 

Minds which are used, and well used, grow brighter and better like 
tools, and when left idle, like tools left about and never used, grow rusty, 
and gradually unfit for work. (A good story to finish this would be the 
story of the Doasyoulikes, Kingsley’s Water-Babies, but told shortly, 
not read. 


VI. Hetprutness.—Read Matt. xxv. 


This is a story of what someone imagined would take place after we 
die. That we know nothing about, but we feel that we shall be happier 
when we die if we have made a good use of our lives, than if we have 
done nothing but please ourselves, and that it is likely God will be plea- 
sed in the one case, and displeased in the other. All that we have to re- 
member in this story may be found in vv. 40 and 45. 

The story speaks of helping those hungry, thirsty, sick, strangers, in 
prison. These are instances, and stand for giving help wherever it is 
wanted, and “ unto the least of these my brethren.’’ This is so encoura- 
ging because it tells us that it does not matter that the action is small. 
Those who do small things because only small things come in their way, 
are doing their best, just as much as those who do larger things. But 
we must not do small things only, and neglect larger ones, because of 
this sentence. It is encouraging because it takes in everybody. Chil- 
dren can be helpful sometimes, doing little things at home with a cheer- 
ful face, amusing a sick or fretful one, saving a little one from being 
teased or bullied, being ready to give a penny sometimes to help other 
little children, who have no father and mother, and no nice home, in- 
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stead of taking all to the toffy-shops. Any children who look about can 
find things to do. 

Think of doing something for God, whom Jesus taught us to call our 
Father, and who loves us and cares for us. How much we like to do 
something for a person we love very dearly. How much greater is God 
than any person who ever lived. 

On the other hand how awful is that second part of the story ; and 
how sad it would be in real life to have to think at the end “I have done 
nothing good, nothing for others, and now it is too late.” God would 
not be pleased, and, though we do not believe y. 4, 6, yet we could not 
have much happiness if we died with that thought in our minds. 


VI. Taz Wivow’s Mrre.—Lwuke wai. 1, 4. 


Why did Jesus praise the widow’s gift, being the very smallest of all? 
Any one can see that a large gift is much more useful. Her gift would 
do nothing, would make no more difference than a drop of water put 
into a bucketful. 

Which is the greater deed of two true cases? That of a man who 
spends part of a large fortune in building a home for poor children, 
where numbers are taken from the street and brought up decently, and 
trained to be respectable men and women. That is a noble deed, and 
does immense good. 

The other is the case of a working man and his wife, with two or 
three little children, living in lodgings and very poor. In the same 
house were a widow with two children. She died and left her poor 
little children with no one to care for them. They must have gone to 
the workhouse, but the man and his wife kept them and brought them 
up, though the times were very bad, saying the orphans should share 
with them as long as they had a crust in the house. 

Let the children find out why the smaller deed is really the greater, 
namely, that it involved more sacrifice, was as much as the doers could 
possibly do, while the larger deed was done without any loss. 

How like Jesus it was to notice the widow’s mite, as he did all that 
was usually passed over by the world in general,—the poor sinners and 
little children. 

Did Jesus mean that people like this were better than others ; that 
all rich were wicked, and the more people were like children the holier 
they were ? 
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No, only that God loves poor and rich alike, and sinners if they try 
to be better just as much as those who have not gone wrong. 

Tf all try to do as much good as they can, and be as upright and pure 
as they know how, then all are alike before God. 

But we must honestly do what we can, and not think that Jesus likes 
small gifts because they are small; and not go on sinning and repent- 
ing, and sinning again, because Jesus was very tender towards sinners. 

Let us all do what we can : little children what they can in being 
good and helpful, and when they are older they can do more. 

Minnie HERFOR D 


EVERY race above the savage has its Bible. Hach of the great reli- 
gions of mankind has its Bible. These Books contain the highest and 
deepest thoughts respecting man’s relations with the Infinite above him, 
with his fellows around, and with the mystery of his own inward being. 
In them are found the purest expressions of faith and hope, the finest 
aspirations after truth, the sweetest sentiments of confidence and trust, 
hymns of praise, proverbs of wisdom, readings of the moral law, inter- 
pretations of Providence, studies in the workings of destiny, rules for 
worship, directions for piety, prayers, prophecies, sketches of saintly - 
character, narratives of holy lives,* lessons in devoutness, humility, 
patience, and charity. 

FROTHINGHAM. 


We search the world for truth, we cull 
The good, the pure, the beautiful 
From graven stone and written scroll, 
From the old flower-fields of the soul 
And weary seekers of the best, 
We come back laden from our quest, 
To find that all the sages said, 
Is in the book our mothers read. 
WHITTIER. 
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2 The Proverbs. 


THE PROVERBS. 


Lessons ON CHAPTERS x.—xxiv., 16. 


XVIII. 


1 He that separateth himself seeketh his own pleasure ; 
He is embittered against all reason. 


This proverb is an example of the difficulty of getting any certainly 
correct version of some passages. From the original Hebrew no less 
than three different translations have been made, two of which are 
directly opposed to each other. 


The Jewish commentators are said (Speaker’s Commentary) to render 
the proverb— 
He who separates himself, seeks his own desire, 


And mingleth himself with all wisdom ; 


which they explain as meaning that the man who separates himself from 
the foolish and unlearned, as a Pharisee did, seeks that which is worthy 
to be taught and takes the course which is wise. 


The Greek version and the Latin give the proverb in this way— 


A man seeking occasion to separate himself from a friend 
Shall be open to reproach. 


Reuss and others have it— 


A man separating himself from others for his own desire 
Rushes forward against all wise counsel. 


It may be taken as some confirmation of the rendering which makes 
it a proof of wnwisdom to wish to separate from others, that the next 
proverb gives it as one of the signs of a fool that he cares little for wis- 
dom, but much for the expression of his own opinion.— 


2 A fool delighteth not in understanding, 
But in his heart revealing itself, 
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3 When the wicked cometh in, contempt cometh also, 
And with ignominy reproach comes. 
By reproach is meant blame from those outside. 
4 The words of a man’s mouth are deep waters ; 
The well-spring of wisdom is a flowing stream. ' 

It is difficult to understand the image here. We should be ready to 

put it in just the opposite way ; talk is shallow, thought deep. 
5 It is not good to accept the person of the wicked, 
To wrong the righteous in judgment. 
To accept the person, to consider the position of the person. Deutero- 
nomy i, 16,17. “Hear causes between your brethren and judge righteously 
Ye shall not respect persons in judgment, but ye shall hear the 
small as well as the great.” We say “without respect of persons.” 
6 A fool’s lips enter into contention, 
And his mouth calleth for strokes. 
“ He who says what he likes shall hear what he does not like,” 
7 A fool’s mouth is destruction to him, 
And his lips are the snare of his life. 
8 A tale-bearer’s words are dainty morsels, 
And they go down to the innermost parts of the belly. 
We speak of the greedy swallowers of scandalous reports. 
9 Also he that is slothful in his work 
Is brother to him that is a great waster. 
10 The name of the Lord is a strong tower, 
The righteous runneth into it and is set aloft. 
See Psalm xviii. 2. 
11 The rich man’s wealth is his city, 
And in his own conceit is as a high wall. 

Say fis strong city and you get the contrast in which this proverb 
stands to the last. Wealth is to the foolish rich man what the name of 
God is to the righteous. 

12 Before destruction the heart of man haughty ; 
And before honour is humility. 
“‘ Before’? means comes before. Haughtiness is a sign of the coming 


destruction. We say, “he carries his head too high, he’ll have a come 
down.” Humility leads to honour, 
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13 He that answereth a matter before he heareth it 
Tt is folly and brings him shame. 


This may mean that it is a shame to give judgment before hearing 
the case. The proverb applies to those who say “No matter what you 
say, I’ve made up my mind;”’ people who have their pet theories and 
won’t hear a word spoken against them. 


14 The spirit of a man will sustain his infirmity, 
But a wounded spirit who can bear ? 


The infirmity is some bodily pain, or trouble, or something in the cir- 
cumstances. A man’s spirit will sustain that and yet will give way 
under some change which affects itself, as of dishonour. It is as if we 
said ‘wings will carry a wounded bird, but a bird shot in the wing 
cannot fly.” In talking to people about their troubles it is easy to com- 
fort them when only circumstances have been at fault ; but when they 
themselves have been to blame, then comforting is a difficult thing. 


15 Theftheart’of the prudent getteth knowledge, 
And the"ear of the wise seeketh knowledge. 


Heart and ear both work. 


16 A man’s gift maketh room for him, 
And bringeth him before great men. 


‘« A bribe is a good friend at court.” 


17 He that is first in his own cause is just, 
But his neighbour cometh and searcheth it out. 


There may be a reference to the preceding proverb, and a warning to 
judges who, because of a bribe, take the briber’s case and hear him, that 
the other party in the suit comes, and the truth comes out. “ One tale 
is good till another is told.” 


18 The lot causeth contentions to cease, 
And decideth between the mighty. 


19 A brother offended is a strong city, 
And contentions are like the bars of a castle. 


The words “is harder tobe won,” though found in our version, are 
not in the original. The meaning seems to be, not that offence taken 
by a brother is worse and harder, to be forgiven than other offences, 
though sometimes it seems as if it were so, but that offence is as diffi- 
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cult to overcome as a citadel, and contention, like the strong bars of a 
castle gate, not easily broken through. 


20 A man’s belly shall be satisfied with the fruit of his mouth, 
With the produce of his lips shall he be filled. 


Words as well as deeds have their consequences. There are many 
proverbs which have this meaning. This of curses—‘‘ Curses, like 
chickens, always come home to roost;” and this of abuse—‘ Ashes 
always fly back in the face of him who throws them.” 


21 Death and life are in the power of the tongue, 
And they that love it shall eat of the fruit. 


22 Whoso findeth a wife findeth good, 
And obtaineth favour from the Lord. 


23 The poor useth entreaties ; 
But the rich answereth roughly. 


A picture of ‘master and man,’ ‘well-to-do and needy,’ which is true 
to life now, unfortunately. 


24 A man of many friends tendeth to bring evil upon himself ; 
But there is a friend that sticketh closer than a brother. 


The last proverb of this chapter is like the first in being difficult to 
translate, and in having been rendered in different ways. The authorised 
version has it— A man that hath friends must show himself friendly.” 


The meaning (Speaker’s Commentary) is—‘ A man of many com- 
panions is so to his own destruction.’ The second line of the proverb 
puts the fidelity of a real friend in contrast with the unreliableness of the 
‘crowd of friends,’ even when they are kinsmen. In “Secular annota- 
tions of Scripture Texts” a passage is quoted which expresses a shrewd 
man’s experience on this point.—‘ None of your family parties for me : 
connections at best are poor friends, and commonly bitter enemies. If 
you want nothing, go to them, and you are sure to get it ; if you want 
assistance, go to a strange friend you have made for yourself, and that’s 
the boy that hath a hand and heart for you.” But, surely, when this is 
true of a man’s relations there may be some fault in himself. 


See Deuteronomy xiii. 6, “Thy friend, which is as thine own soul.” 
That is the friend, who is nearer than a brother, as brothers sometimes 
go; but, when the friend who is as one’s own soul, is also a brother in 
spirit, there is no friendship stronger than that. 
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XIX, 


1 Better is the poor, walking in his integrity, 
Than he that is perverse in his lips, and a fool. 


To be perverse—froward—is a sign, according to the use of the phrase 
in Proverbs, of unwise prosperity. The meaning is—an upright, poor 
man is better than a prosperous, foolish and wicked man. 


2 Also the soul, without knowledge, is not good, 
And he that hasteth with his feet sinneth. 


‘Hasting with the feet,’ or rashness, is one of the indications of ‘want 
of knowledge.’ Proverbs against the rashness of haste are many. 


‘ Haste maketh waste.’ 


3 The foolishness of a man perverteth his way, 
And his heart fretteth against the Lord. 


We blame providence for our blunders and the result of our own 
foolishness. 


4 Wealth maketh many friends, 
But the poor is separated from his neighbour. 


‘None so good to the poor as the poor ;”’ we say now, so our times 
are in this respect better than those of the proverb-writer. 


5 A false witness shall not be unpunished, 
And he that speaketh lies shall not escape. 


6 Many will entreat the favour of the prince, 
And every one is a friend to him that giveth gifts. 


“‘ Many are friends for the pot and the cup, but very few in a matter 
of labour and virtue.” 


7 All the brethren of the poor hate him, 
How much more do friends go far from him? 
He pursues words which are naught. 


Poverty does not meet with much sympathy here. The tone of 
Proverbs, in reference to poverty, isin strong contrast with that of Jesus : 
“Cas the ideal life of the Old Testament is essentially different from that 
of the New Testament.” 


8 He that getteth wisdom loveth his own soul, 
He that keepeth understanding findeth good. 
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10 Delicate living is not seemly for a fool, 
Much less for a servant to have rule over princes. 


The writer of Hcclesiastes, x. 7, tells how he beheld foolishness 
placed in high and lofty seats and worthy men sitting below, and how 
he saw servants sitting on horse-back and princes walking on foot. 
When the government is a despotism it often happens that, through 
some caprice of a monarch, whose word is law, men of low condition are 
suddenly exalted, and those who had been in power are degraded. 


11 The discretion of a man deferreth his anger, 
And it is his glory to pass over an offence. 


See for a good example I Samuel, xxvi. 
Plato said to his servant “ I would beat thee but that I am angry.” 
12 The king’s wrath is as the roaring of a lion ; 
But his favour is as dew upon the grass. ‘ 
When the king is despotic, that is so. Our indifference to the personal 
mood of king or queen, is the proof of our freedom. 


13 A foolish son is his father’s calamity, 
And the contentions of a wife a continual dropping. 


A Proverb of home experience which is, especially in its first line, true 
of how many homes. 


14 House and riches are an inheritance from fathers, 
But a prudent wife is from the Lord. 


15 Slothfulness casteth into a deep sleep. 
The idle soul shall suffer hunger. 

17 He that hath pity upon the poor lendeth to the Lord ; 
That which he hath given will he pay to him again. 

The preacher made skilful use of this proverb when, quoting its first 
line, he added—“ Now, you know what the security is, down with the 
dust.” Did he appeal to a worthy motive? Much nobler than the 
thought of the proverb is that of Jesus, Matt. xxv. 40, in which God is 
spoken of as being on the side of the poor and the suffering: “ye did 
it unto me.” 

Charity keeping a profit and loss account is not true charity, yet how 
often do we hear people speaking of their charities as a sort of loan to 
God on which he is to pay good interest? “If we give up giving, God 
will give up sending,” said a man once. 
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18 Chasten thy son, for there is hope, 
But lift not up thy soul to destroy him. 


19 Being in great wrath remit the punishment ; 
But if thou deliver him yet thou must do it again. 


Difficult—yet if we can picture to ourselves a bystander advising a 
parent, who is correcting his child, we can fancy him saying in the spirit 
of the proverb: Don’t drive him too hard; Don’t punish just now, when 
you are angry, but don’t forget to punish him when your anger is 
over.—See Ephesians vi. 4. 


20 Hear counsel and receive instruction, 
That thou mayest be wise at the last. 


22 The desire of a man is his kindness, 
And a poor man is better than a liar. 


Not what we give, but what we should like to give if we had it is the 
measure of our kindness, We “take the will for the deed.” A poor 
man who gives little is better than a liar, i.e. than a rich man whose 
gift isa sham. ‘The lesson of “the widow’s mite” is a good comment 
on this proverb. 


23 The fear of the Lord tendeth to life, 
He that hath it shall abide satisfied, 
He shall not be visited with evil. 


Life, content, freedom from evil are attributed to godliness. 
24 A sluggard hideth (dippeth) his hand in the dish, 


And will not even bring it to his mouth again. 


The word rendered bosom in our version is that which is used for dish 
in II. Kings xxi. 13. There can be little doubt that the illustration of 
laziness comes from the familiar custom of meal time, when having no 
knives, forks, or spoons, they put their hands, or bits of thin barley 
bread, into the dish and carried portions of food to the mouth. We say, 
“he’s so lazy that when his food is set before him he will hardly lift it 
to his mouth.’ 


25 Smite a scorner and the simple will beware ; 
Reprove him that hath understanding and he will understand. 


“T don’t hang you in revenge for stealing sheep, but that sheep may 
not be stolen,” said the judge. The proverb makes a wise distinction, 
which is beginning to be recognised in modern practice. If there is 
any hope of reformation try reproof, rebuke. 
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26 He that ruineth his father and chaseth away his mother 
Is a son that casteth shame and bringeth reproach. 


The son who brings shame and reproach upon his parents does that 
which, when it is done literally, is so disgraceful: ruins a father and 
chaseth away,—refuseth to keep his mother. 


In our day that which was once held to be the basest thing is becoming 
common, and it is often the case that people refuse to maintain their old 


and bed-ridden parents, until they are compelled by law to do that which 
their hearts should make them do. 


27 Cease, my son, to hear instruction, 
To err from the words of knowledge. 


“That causeth”’ is, in our Bible, put in before “to err,” but that is 
only as a guess at the meaning of a difficult proverb. 


28 A worthless witness scorneth judgment, 
And the mouth of the wicked swalloweth down iniquity. 


29 Judgments are prepared for scorners, 
And stripes for the backs of fools. 
OS 
1 Wine is a mocker, strong drink is raging, 
Whoever goeth astray thereby is not wise. 


Wine in a man makes him a mocker, strong drink makes him rage. 
“ Wine in, wit out.” 


2 The fear of a King is as the roaring of a lion ; 
Who provoketh him to anger sinneth against his own life. 


3 It is an honour to a man to abstain from strife : 
But every fool rushes forward. 


What an honour to a set of men—the Friends—to be known as 
religiously abstaining from strife ! 


Archbishop Leighton says : “ Let it pass for a kind of sheepishness 
to be meek. It isa likeness to him that was as a sheep before the 
shearers not opening his mouth : it is a portion of his spirit.” 


4 The sluggard plougheth not in autumn, 
He beggeth in harvest and there is nothing. 
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6 Most men will proclaim each his own kindness, 
But a faithful man who can find? 


~ The contrast is between the many promises and boasts, and the little 
faithfulness in keeping them. 


7 Whoso walketh in his integrity is righteous, 
Happy are his children after him. 


8 A king sitting on the throne of judgment 
Chaseth away all evil with his eyes. 


9 Who can say, I have made my heart clean, 
I am free from all sin ? 


10 Divers weights, divers measures, 
Both are abomination to the Lord. 


11 Even a child is known by his doings, 
Whether his work be pure and whether it be right. 


We say of plants: ‘ That which pricks betimes will be a thorn,’ so we 
judge of the disposition of a child by its acts. For examples, see the 
stories of Joseph, Samuel, Daniel, Timothy. 


12 The hearing ear and the seeing eye, 
God hath made even both of them. 


13 Love not sleep lest thou come to poverty. 
Open thine eyes and thou shalt be satisfied with bread. 


14 Itis naught! it is naught! saith the buyer ; 
But when he goeth away, then he boasteth. 

15 There is gold and a multitude of pearls, 
But the lips of knowledge are a precious vessel. 

16 Take his garment who is surety for a stranger, 
And take a pledge of him for strangers. 

That is, do not trust rash persons, who make themselves surety for 
strangers, without security. 


17 Bread of deceit is sweet to a man ; 
But afterwards his mouth shall be filled with gravel. 


To have the mouth filled with gravel is a Hebrew expression for being 
in trouble. See Lamentations ili, 16. Our proverb is “ Sweet meat: 
that is stolen has sour sauce.” 
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20 Whoso curseth his father or his mother, 
His lamp shall be put out in extreme darkness, 
—his prosperity shall come to an end in disgrace. 


21 An inheritance gotten hastily in the beginning, 
In the end thereof shall not be blessed. 


22 Say not thou, I will recompense evil ; 
Wait on the Lord, he will help thee. 


24 Man’s steps are from the Lord ; 
And how shall a man understand his way ? 


The ordering of a man’s life is often a mystery to himself. 


25 It is a snare to a man rashly to say,—it is holy, 
And, after his vows, to enquire. 


Under the excitement of feeling men vow to give, when a cooler 
moment comes they begin to ask if they can afford to give. 


26 A wise king winnoweth the wicked, 
And bringeth the threshing wheel over them. 


Two illustrations of the treatment of men, taken from the farmer’s 
treatment of his grain, sifting it, and separating the grain from the ear 
by the pressure of the sledge set on rollers, severe processes both. 
Our word, tribulation, comes from tribulum, the latin name for a sledge 
with rows of iron points, which was drawn over the straw to separate 
the grain. We say, “under the harrow,” for great trouble. 


27 The spirit of a man is the lamp of the Lord, 
Searching all the inward parts. 


28 Mercy and truth preserve the king : 
He upholdeth his throne by mercy. 


29 The glory of young men is their strength : 
The grey head is the ornament of the old. 


30 The blueness of a wound is a cleansing of evil ; 
So are the stripes that go down to the inward parts. 


The blueness of the wound of a stripe is a proof of its wholesome 
severity. So wholesome are the reproofs which are the stripes of the 
soul. “ Chastisement must be real, the scourge must leave its mark, the 
reproof go deep.” 
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XXI. 


1 The king’s heart in the hands of the Lord is as streams of water, 
He turneth it whithersoever he will. 

Nothing easier than to turn the little streams with which the fields 
were watered. The cultivator led the water as he pleased by making a 
channel for it. 

3 To do justice and judgment 
Is more acceptable to the Lord than sacrifice. 
4 High looks and a proud heart ; 
The haughtiness of the look of the wicked is sin. 
5 The thoughts of the diligent tend only to plenty, 
But of every hasty one only to loss. 
Too great haste is as bad as too great delay. 
6 The getting of treasures by a lying tongue 
Is a mirage of them that seek death. 


As the mirage tempts the traveller on by its false promise of water, 
so the false show of happiness to be got by unjust gain deceives many. 
The hasty desire to rise is the cause of many a fall. 

7 The violence of the wicked should destroy them : 
Because they refuse to do what is right. 


8 Very crooked is the way of the guilty man : 
But as for the pure his works are straight. 


9 To dwell in a corner on the house top is better 
Than a house shared with a contentious wife. 
The house top, flat and walled round, was a place for retirement by 
day, and in summer for sleep at night. 
10 The soul of the wicked desireth evil : 
His neighbour findeth no favour in his eyes. 
‘¢ He that evil is evil thinks.”’ A bad man cannot bear to think that 
others are not so bad as he is. 
12 The righteous one considereth the house of the wicked, 
He overthroweth the wicked to their ruin. 


A trath which has somehow lost its emphasis. We quote, as if we 
believed it, the statement that God regardeth the house of the righteous ; 
but we do not often speak of the other side of that truth, that unright- 
eousness never prospers, for long. 
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13 Whoso stoppeth his ear from the cry of the poor, 
He also shall cry and shall not be heard. 


14 A gift in secret pacifieth anger, 
And a bribe in the bosom strong wrath. 


15 The doing of justice is joy to the righteous 
But a terror to the doers of iniquity. 


Honest men are not afraid when they see a constable ! 


16 The man that wandereth out of the way of understanding 
Shall abide in the congregation of the dead. 


The force of this proverb lies in the contrast between wanders and 
abides. The wicked man finds a resting place among the dead. 


17 He that loveth pleasure shall be a poor man: 
He that loveth wine and oil shall not be rich. 


Oil for anointing, not the common olive oil used for food, but oint- 
ment “exceeding precious” like that mentioned John xii. 5, and which is 
said to have been worth 300 pence, that is as much as the hire of 3800 
men fora day. Such ‘oil’ was used at princely banquets only. In 
verse 20 oil is spoken of as wealth. 


18 The wicked is a ransom for the righteous 
And the treacherous for the upright. 


A difficult proverb, with something of the thought of the old scape- 
goat ceremony in it. Read Isaiah xliii, 1-8 verses. 


19 To dwell in a wilderness is better 
Than with a contentious and fretful woman. 
20 Precious treasure and oil are in the house of the wise, 


But a foolish man swalloweth all up. 


21 He that followeth after righteousness and mercy 
Findeth life, righteousness and honour. 


A very notable proverb, in its coupling of two things which are in 
some senses opposite—righteousness—the righteousness which it seems 
natural to speak of as stern, and mercy ; and also in its promise to those 
who seek these two things—life and honour. 

“ He that thus seeketh these two virtues shall find three jewels as 
rewards,” 
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22 The wise scaleth the city of the mighty, 
And casteth down the strength of its confidence. 


“Wisdom is better than weapons of war.” 


23 Whoso keepeth his mouth and his tongue 
Keepeth his soul from troubles. 


Appetite and talk are the two great temptations. 


24 Proud, haughty scorner is the name of him 
Who dealeth in proud wrath. 


25 The desire of the sluggard killeth him, 
For his hands refuse to work. 


The slothful man wishes, dreams, makes plans, and ruins himself by 
spending his time in them. 


26 He coveteth greedily all the day long, 
But the righteous giveth and spareth not. 


Is this he, the slothful man, whose dreams are covetous of wealth for 
himself and high places in which he is to be? Then the contrast is 
between his unprofitable covetousness, and the generosity of the right- 
eous man, who works and gives. 


27 The sacrifice of the wicked is abomination ; 
How much more when he brings it with a wicked purpose ! 


II. Samuel xv. 7-13. I. Kings xii. 26-33, may be taken as cases to 
which this proverb would apply. 


29 A wicked man hardeneth his face ; 
But the upright, he shall establish his way. 


The contrast is between the steadfastness of two different kinds of men, 
the wicked and the upright. Hach after his fashion ‘“ makes firm ”’ his 
way. 

30 There is no wisdom nor understanding 
Nor counsel against the Lord. 


31 The horse is prepared for the day of battle, 
But deliverance is from the Lord. 


“Two companion proverbs, Nothing avails against, nothing succeeds 
without God.” 
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XX. 
1 Aname is rather to be chosen than great riches : 
Loving favour rather than silver and gold. 


To have a name was, to the Hebrew, to be of good repute. Men 
without a name is their equivalent for worthlessness. “A nameless man” 
meant, in early Hnglish times, a vagabond, one whom no one knew, and 
who had no place in society. 


As for the statement of the proverb, do we not now say “his name is 
as good as a fortune,”’—meaning that it carries with it a tradition of 
honourableness and skill by which a fortune may be made. 


2 The rich and the poor meet together : 
The Lord is the maker of them all. 


“ Our Father,” of the Lord’s Prayer, is the common acknowledg- 
ment of this truth—when rich and poor say it with one accord. 


3 The prudent foreseeth evil and hideth himself : 
But the simple pass on and are punished. 


The prudence which, in time of health, foresees a time of sickness, and 
lays by for it, or in a time of full work foresees “slack times,” may be 
taught from this proverb. 


4 The reward of humility and the fear of the Lord 
Is riches, honour and life. 


5 Thorns and snares are in the way of the perverse ; 
He that keepeth his soul shall be far from them. 


6 Train up a child according to his way, 
And when he is old he will not depart from it. 


A proverb, not of training alone, but of training suited to the tem- 
perament and condition of the child, the want of which causes so much 
of the misery and failure of life. 


7 The rich ruleth over the poor : 
And the borrower is servant to the lender. 
8 He that soweth iniquity shall reap vanity, 
And the rod of his anger shall fail. 

We can understand the meaning of one line of this proverb. The 
second line seems to take for granted that one of the rewards of a good 
man—denied to the bad—is that his wrath, when he is angry, shall be 
effective, 
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9 He that hath a bountiful eye shall be blessed : 
Because he giveth of his bread to the poor. 


“A bountiful eye”’ is a very telling phrase. It puts before us the giver 
who does not measure and weigh his gift, but “ cuts a good slice.” 


10 Cast out the scorner and contention goes out. 
And strife and reproach shall cease. 


From one’s heart and one’s company we best get rid of contention by 
casting out the spirit of scorn. 


11 Whoso loveth purity of heart, 
Whose lips are gracious, 
The king is his friend. 


12 The eyes of the Lord guard knowledge, 
But he overthroweth the words of the treacherous. 


13 The sluggard saith, there is a lion abroad, 
I shall be slain in the streets. 


A specially Eastern form of ingenious excuse. The lion was some- 
times abroad, that was enough for the sluggard whenever he wished to 
stay indoors. Our English form of this excuse, on Sunday mornings 
especially, is—“ Something of east in the wind this morning, I shall be 
sure to increase my cold.” 


14 The mouth of strange women is a deep pit ; 
He that is abhorred of the Lord falleth therein. 


15 Foolishness is bound in the heart of a child ; 
The rod of correction driveth it far from him. 


A proverb from which the word rod may be fitly left out, and correction, 
training, read in its place. 
16 He that oppresseth the poor to grow rich 
Giveth to the rich to his loss. 


A very wise proverb, to which life supplies many illustrations, the 
wastefulness of the man whose gains are ill-gotten, like the gambling of 
the slave-holder ; and the way in which, in Hastern lands, the man in 
office extorts money from the poor, which the monarch extorts from him. 


With the 17th verse this, the oldest of the various collections of 
proverbs which are in the book of Proverbs, comes to an end. 
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LESSONS FOR LITTLE BOYS. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


I have endeavoured in these lessons to use only the simplest words 
and phrases, because I have found, in teaching little boys, that such only 
are comprehended by them. I have also attempted to give only one 
leading idea in each lesson, since I am persuaded that more can not be 
taken in and remembered by the average Sunday School Boy of from 
six to twelve years old. 


Lesson I. 


Why do you come to the Sunday School? Which of you can an- 
swer that question? Do you come to be amused? No, not that. Do 
you come because of the tea-parties? Well, perhaps some of you do, but 
that is not why you ought to come, is it? Let us try to find out why 
you ought to come. 

Do you know that each of you little boys is made up of three parts ? 
These three parts are called your body, your mind and your soul. Let 
us think first about your body. That is the part you know most about 
and think most about just now. I dare say that is the part you like 
best ; the body is the part of you that eats and sleeps, the part that 
walks and runs and plays and sometimes works. 

Then there is your mind. That is the part of you that thinks, that 
learns lessons, that makes plans, that wonders to-day what is going to 
happen to-morrow, and that remembers what happened yesterday. 

Lastly, we will think of your soul. That is the best and most import- 
ant part of you. It is the part that loves : loves God, and your father 
and mother, and your brothers and sisters. Itis the part that feels what 
goodness is and what badness is, and knows that it is right to be good 
and wrong to be bad. It is the best and most important part of you, 
because it can never die. When the rest of you dies, when your body 
is put in the ground and does not know anything more at all, or need 
to be taken care of any more, your soul will go on living for ever and 
ever. It is what we call immortal, that means never dying. Our bodies 
we call mortal or dying. Now, think and tell me what you do to keep 
your bodies alive. Well, you do several things. First, you give them 
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food, do you not? Do you know what would happen if you were not 
to give your bodies any food for a week? You would get thinner and 
thinner, and weaker and weaker, and presently, if you could not get any 
food, you would die. Sometimes, you know, poor miners have been shut 
up in the mines for a long, long time, where they could not get any food 
or light, and then, when their friends could not get them out in time, 
they died. So you do two things to keep your bodies alive: you feed 
them and give them light. Another thing you do is to exercise them. 
That is, to move them about in all sorts of ways. You all play cricket, 
and know that using the bat makes your arms strong, so that after a 
while you can send the ball a long way when you hit it ; you know that 
running after the ball makes your legs strong, and that watching to 
catch the ball as it falls makes your eyes quick and keen. Ina country 
a long way off there are some people who think it pleases God if they 
hurt their bodies, and one way they hurt their bodies is by never using 
an arm or leg. Then that arm or leg withers up, and after a while they 
could not use it if they would. So you see, you must use your bodies 
if you wish them to be strong and well. It is just so with your minds. 
You must feed them, and use them, and give them light if you want them 
to be strong. Now the food for your minds you get from books, and 
you go to the day school to get it, your teachers there tell you the best 
way to get it, and give you the best sort. Hvery time you learn some- 
thing fresh about History, or Geography, or anything else you are giving 
your mind food and light, and when you think about these things that 
you have learned you are giving them exercise. 

Now as it is with your bodies and your minds so it is with your souls. 
If you want your souls to grow and be strong and well you must feed 
them and give them light and exercise. The sort of food your souls 
want you may get at the Sunday School and in the Church. That food 
is the teaching which you listen to there, which, if you obey it, will make 
you good, true, loving men. 

So, you see, we come at last to the real reason why you ought to come 
to the Sunday School. 

You would laugh, would you not, at any boy who was so silly as to 
say he would not eat his breakfast. You would think he had no sense 
at all if, morning after morning, he were to refuse to take the food set 
before him, like the naughty boy in the German story, who said :— 

“T won’t have any soup to-day, 
Oh take the nasty soup away, 
Not any soup for me I say.” 
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But if we think that boy silly who would starve his body, which can 
only live sixty or perhaps eighty years, must we not think a boy still 
more stupid who would starve his soul, which will go on living for ever 
and ever ? 

Now answer my question: Why do you come to the Sunday School? 
To get food for your souls. Try to remember that and then I am sure, 
instead of thinking all the time your teacher is talking to you about the 
big bonfire you had on the fifth of November, or what you are going to 
have for dinner, or the last pretty story you read, you will try and listen 
to what is being told you and try to remember it too. 


Il.—Courace. 


Courage is of two sorts. You boys think a great deal of courage, do 
you not? You like a boy to be very brave ; not to be afraid of being 
hurt, or of bearing cold or heat, or of uncomfortable feelings of any sort. 
When you see a lad who cries because another lad hits him, or because 
his fingers are cold, or who is afraid to cross a narrow bridge, or to go 
on the sea, or to do any of the things you yourself do not mind doing, 
you laugh at that lad and call him coward. It is avery bad thing, no 
doubt, to be a coward, but there are two sorts of cowards, and one sort 
is much worse than the other. Listen, carefully, while I tell you about 
the two sorts of courage and the two sorts of cowardice. 

First, we will think about bodily courage. I will tell you a true story 
to make you feel what that is. 

James Maxwell was a pilot (explain here the duty of a pilot and 
whereabouts ori the ship he stands.) One day James was acting as 
‘pilot on a fine, large steamer called the Clydesdale, which was going from 
Scotland to Ireland with seventy or eighty passengers on board, and soon 
after starting it was discovered that the steamer was on fire. Maxwell 
asked the Captain if he should turn the ship round and go home, but the 
Captain said he must go on to Ireland. Maxwell knew that this 
was making a dreadful mistake, for he felt sure that the fire could not 
be put out, and that very likely they might all be burned or drowned 
before they could reach Ireland. His own boat was fastened to the ship, 
and he might have jumped into it and rowed away home to his wife and 
child all safe and sound. But he knew that it was his duty to do what 
the Captain told him, and to steer the ship so as to save all the people if 
he could. On the one hand he saw the easy way of saving himself, and 
on the other he saw his duty and the terrible danger. He chose to do 
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his duty and face the danger. The story says, “He struck one hand 
upon his heart and then flung it upwards, crying: Oh! God Almighty, 
enable me to do my duty, and oh, God, provide for my wife, mother and 
child!’’ Presently the Captain saw his mistake, and ordered Maxwell 
to turn round and go home. It was almosttoo late now, the ship was 
burning so fast. The wind blew all the smoke and fire towards the spot 
where Maxwell was standing. The Captain and the sailors tried to keep 
the deck cool around him by throwing water on it, but they could not 
do it, and Maxwell’s feet were dreadfully burned. His hands and face 
were scorched, and all the hair burned off his head. The passengers 
were all quite safe away at the other end of the ship. If he had gone 
away from the wheel then the ship and everybody in her would have 
been lost. But he did not leave his post. He bore all the pain and 
guided the ship safely to land before anybody but himself was hurt. 
(See Lessons in Religion, by Mary Gillies, p.117. For further illustra- 
tions use the stories of George Stephenson and his trial of his safety 
lamp, and of the little Dutch Boy who stopped the water flowing over 
the dyke.) 

George Maxwell was a really brave man, and I am sure if you could 
have known him, you would have found that he was a really kind man 
as well. Brave men are always kind and gentle. A brave man or boy 
never hurts any creature weaker than himself. When I see a boy teasing 
a little child, or hurting a dog, or cat, or bird, I always know that he is 
not brave, he is acting like a coward. I feel quite sure that he would 
not bear pain well himself, nor do a brave action like James Maxwell, 
the pilot. 

Now let us think about the other sort of courage. That is the 
courage that makes you willing to do right whatever comes of it. It is 
a much better sort of courage than the other and much more difficult to 
get. You may be very brave boys in one way, and very great cowards 
in another. You may be able to bear pain and hardship and yet not be 
able to bear being laughed at. You may be able to face danger and yet 
be afraid of a difficult lesson. You may be afraid to own that you have 
been doing wrong and to take the reproof you deserve. If you are 
afraid in this way you are a coward indeed, a far worse coward than the 
boy who is afraid of thunder and lightning. I know boys who 
would do a great many things that are right if only they were not afraid 
of being laughed at ; they would join the Temperance Society, or go to 
Church or Sunday School, only they are so afraid of what the other boys 
would say. Poor lads! They would be very angry if anybody told them 
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they were cowards ; and yet they are cowards, and if they do not seek 
_ for help and courage in the right way they will grow worse and worse, 
and perhaps end by being liars, who are the very worst cowards of all. 
Will you not try to be brave, boys? Not only brave with your bodies, 
but brave with your minds and souls too? So brave that you will be strong 
enough to see what God wishes you to do, and make up your minds to 
do it whether your friends think you silly or not. Try to have courage, 
for without it a man is worth nothing. When you feel tempted to be 
cowardly remember how many brave men you have heard of, and what 
they have done and borne because it was right, and above all remember 
how our Lord Jesus Christ bore trouble and suffering and pain; how 
he bore his terrible death and the mockery and laughter of the 
cruel soldiers. If you remember this you will feel ashamed to shrink 
from the little trials and troubles which you must face and overcome if 
you are to grow up a good, strong man. 


IT].—OseEpIEncE. 


Why should you be obedient? There are several reasons why. First, 
because now you are little and young, you yourself do not know what 
is best for you. Those who are older and wiser than you do know, and 
so you should do what they tell you. Secondly, you should be obedient 
that you may be trustworthy. We can never trust a boy who will not 
do what he is told, we never feel sure of him. Thirdly, you must be 
obedient now because you can learn in no other way to command and 
teach those who will be under you when you grow up. 

Now let us see if you really understand what obedience is? Yes, it is 
doing what you are told ; it is doing what you are told in the best way 
possible, and doing it whether those whom you ought to obey can see 
you or not. It is doing what you are told faithfully, trustingly, without 
asking questions. 

(As an example, here may be introduced the story of Casabianca. It 
should be told to the class, in very simple prose, before Mrs. Hemans’s 
verses are read to them, otherwise the boys are almost certain to miss 
the meaning of the poem, ‘The Charge of the Light Brigade is another 
excellent example of unquestioning obedience, and should be treated in 
the same way. It affords an opportunity also of pointing out that 
obedience is a manly virtue.) 

All our lives long we are obliged to be obedient. When we are little 
children we have to obey our father and mother. We all know what 
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happens if we do not. We all know sad stories of little children burnt, 
or scalded, or drowned, or hurt in some other dreadful way because they 
would not obey. From the very beginning of our lives the punishment 
for disobedience is quite sure to follow it. 

We get a little older and go to school, and here we find more 
people whom we must obey. Here again we are punished for 
disobedience. 

Then. we grow up and go out to work and find that we must be more 
obedient than ever. We get higher and higher in our business and 
may, perhaps, end by having men under us doing what we tell them. 

Now I dare say you think we may stop being obedient. Nothing of 
the sort, you are quite mistaken. We must still be obedient, very . 
obedient, if we do not wish to be punished. It may be true that now 
there is no one to come to us and say “ Do this thing,” or “Do not do 
that thing.” But we must obey the laws by which our country is 
governed and, more than that, we must obey the laws which are over 
all others, the laws of the great Master and Father of us all. We must 
obey the laws of God. Ifwe do not obey those laws we shall be as 
surely punished as the foolish little boy who will meddle with the fire 
and who burns his fingers. 

God’s laws are many and very strict, and we may all find out for 
ourselves, if we will, what they are. One or two I will tell you about 
that you may understand what I mean. God wishes us to be temperate. 
That is, that we shall neither eat nor drink too much; that we shall be 
the master of our bodies, not let them rule over us. Now supposing 
you do not keep this law, suppose you allow your bodies to be masters 
over you, what happens? Does not the punishment come to you? If 
you begin to drink, do you know that in a little while you will find 
yourself always thirsty ; your hand will begin to shake and your eyes 
to look red and ugly ; you will not be able to do your work so well as 
you used ; you will have sad thoughts and be miserable and ill ; presently 
you will not be able to think at all, you will lose all good feelings and 
be more like an animal than a man with a beautiful, never-dying soul. 
Is not that a terrible punishment? Again; God wishes us to be clean. 
And what happens if we are not clean? Why, out of the wretched dirt 
come all sorts of illnesses, all bad fevers, and so we are punished again 
for disobeying God’s law. 

The greatest, wisest, best man that ever lived, our Lord Jesus Christ, 
was obedient all his life through. We read that when he was a little | 
child he was obedient to his father and mother, and afterwards all his 
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desire was to do the will of his Father in Heaven ; his Father who is our 
Father too, the great God who made us all. 


IV.—Trutn. 

Here we come to a word you all understand quite well ; you know, do 
you not, what telling the truth means? I wonder whether you all know, 
too, how very important it is that you should always tell the truth, and 
why it is so important? 

There is no virtue which is so necessary as truthfulness,—no vice 
which is so harmful to yourselves and other people as lying. Let us 
think why this should be. Suppose, for a moment, that nobody cared 
about telling the truth,—that every man and boy said just what seemed 
easiest or best when he was speaking without minding whether it were 
true or not. Do you think the daily business of life could go on at all? 
Think what would happen. You would never be able to believe any- 
thing that was told to you by your friends, or school-fellows, or teachers. 
No man would be able to trust his neighbour ; no servant would be able 
to trust his master, nor any master his servant. There would be no 
safety nor security for anybody. 

We are sure that this would be so, because we feel ourselves that we 
can never trust any man or boy whom we know to be aliar. If he tells 
us anything we do not believe it until we have found out from some 
truthful person that it is true. Nay, if we have been told a lie by any- 
one only once it is a very long time before we can believe them again. 
(Here may be told the story of Little Nat, in Miss Alcott’s “Little Men,” 
also the story of how Dan told a lie to take Nat’s trouble upon himself.) 

Now let us see if you understand what being truthful really means. 
You must not only ¢el/ the truth but you must act the truth too. You 
must not only never make false excuses, you must never allow them to 
be made for you. You must never tell little fibs and call them “ white 
lies,” excusing them to yourself by saying that they will do nobody any 
harm. They will do you yourself harm if they do not hurt any one else. 
Remember that nothing makes it right to tell a lie, not even the wish to 
shield a friend from pain or disgrace. Remember, above all, that every 
lie you tell is a sin against one of God’s strict laws, and brings its punish- 
ment with it very surely. 

You will always find that the best and bravest men you hear or read 
of were perfectly truthful. When you grow older you will read of the 
dreadful sufferings that people have gone through sooner than tell a lie 
and say they believed what they did not really believe ; you will read 
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how many people were even burned alive because they would not tell a 
lie, would not say “ Yes’? when they meant “ No.” 

You will not have anything so difficult and painful as that to go 
through, buat, no doubt, sometimes you will be so placed that you will 
find it very difficult to tell the truth. Then remember these brave men 
and how they died sooner than break God’s law of truth, and make up 
your mind that you will be brave too, and that no difficulty or pain shall 
frighten you into turning aside from the straight path of honour and 
make you tell a lie: strive in all things to be perfectly truthful. You 
can be that just as well as though you weremen. There are some things 
you cannot do, You cannot make yourself clever, or rich, or good- 
looking, but you can always speak the truth, and you must if you wish 
to grow up into good, trustworthy men. 


V.—Kuinpness or Heart. 


Do you remember that, when we had the lesson on courage, one of 
the things we learnt was that truly brave people are always gentle and 
kind ? 

Let us try to find out now what real kindness of heart is. It is a 
lesson we all need to learn, and all boys particularly. Iam afraid, if you 
lads think about it, many of you who are brave in some other things will 
find out that you are cowards in this, that you will torment and tease 
those younger than yourselves, or, what is almost worse, will give pain 
to God’s defenceless animals who cannot even speak to tell you how they 
suffer under your cruel ill-usage. 

Do you think I am talking very hardly to you, very unjustly ? Do 
you think that you are not nearly so unkind and hard-hearted as I make 
you out to be? Listen, then, while I tell you what things I think cruel 
and want you to think so too. Ifyou never do any of these things I 
will own that I am wrong, and that you are all very kind-hearted boys. 

Now, first, it is a cruel thing to take birds’ eggs. Do you think 
that the bird does not miss them? That is a great mistake. Did you 
ever see a cow whose calf had been taken away from her? Did you 
see how unhappy she was, how restless and miserable? Did you notice 
how she would low and low and seem to want her-calf to answer her ? 
You could watch the cow and see her unhappiness. Just such un- 
happiness the bird feels when you steal her eggs, though you have no 
chance to watch it. Do you never take birds’ eggs, boys ? Perhaps 
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you did not think about its hurting the bird, but then, you see, people 
_ who are really kind-hearted do think before they act. 

It is a cruel thing to tease a dog or cat. I have seen dogs driven 
nearly wild by being teased and worried by people who kept just out of 
reach of their chain. Are you happy when you are in a bad temper, 
or are you very miserable? Why should you think a dog likes being 
angry any better than you do? Do you never tease a dog, boys ? 

It is cruel to laugh at your companions when you know it will vex 
them. It is only a hard heart that can find pleasure in the misfortunes 
of another, and you must remember that it is a very great misfortune 
for a boy to.be stupid, or slow, or clumsy, or to have a bad temper. 
Kind-hearted people would try to help and comfort such a lad. Do you 
always do so, boys ? 

Again, it is cruel and very wrong to say evil things of your neighbour. 
What if he has been doing wrong, will he not suffer enough without 
your making things worse for him? People who are really kind-hearted 
are grieved and sorry when they hear of wrong things done, and do not 
tell them over again but hide them away in their hearts because they 
are bad and ugly and talking of them can only give pain. Do you 
always do so, boys? 

There! you see, I have named four things which are all of them cruel 
or unkind. Do you think they are not? I can tell you a sure way to 
find out. Ask yourself how you would like them done to you. Do you 
like to be teased, or hurt, or laughed at? Do you like to have your 
faults or silly doings told of? Of course you do not, because such things 
give you pain. If they give you pain so they will give other people 
pain, and if you want to be truly kind-hearted you must never do them. 
Try to put yourself in theplace ofothers, to“ wear your neighbour’s shoes,” 
and then you may learn to be really kind-hearted. 

(For an excellent series of examples, see “ My Neighbour’s Shoes,” 


by A.L.O.B.) 


VI—InpustTrRy. 


Do you know what industry means ? It means a habit of never 
wasting your time. You know quite well what we mean when we call 
a boy idle or lazy, do you not? Well, when we say a boy is industrious 
we mean that he is neither idle nor lazy, but that when he is working 
he works with all his might, and when he is not working he does not 
waste his time in doing nothing at all, but plays, or reads, or amuses 
himself in some sensible way. 

C 
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You see, to be industrious it is not necessary that you should work 
all the time, but it is necessary that you should do everything you have 
to do in the very best way possible, that you should be what we call 
conscientious about your work. 

Let us try to find out why you should be industrious. I dare say you 
think it is much pleasanter to be idle, and that it will be time enough to 
be industrious when you are men and must work hard, but there are 
several reasons why you ought to be industrious now while you are 
young. The first and greatest reason is that God gave you your lives 
to use and not to waste, and there is not one of you too young to feel 
and understand that. As soon as you can think at all you are old 
enough to understand that every day is a good gift from God, and ought 
to be used and not thrown away. 

Secondly, you ought to be industrious now that you may get into 
the habit of being so, and find it possible and even easy to work hard 
when you grow up. You could not make a greater mistake than to 
think you can be idle now you are young and then change suddenly 
and be industrious when you are older. You are like young trees, which 
grow as they are bent, and cannot be straightened when their wood is 
hard. As you grow now so will you be when you are old. 

Thirdly, and this is the smallest reason of all, you must be industrious 
in doing your work that you may enjoy your play, for, believe me, if 
you are lazy over your work you will be lazy over your play too. If 
you do not work with a will neither can you play with a will. Also, if 
you do not work well you cannot be happy. Work is the great cure 
for all unhappiness. ‘Try it and see if itis not so. Try this plan too: 
if you feel yourself stupid, and dull, and miserable, and cannot tell why, 
ask yourself how long it is since you did anything useful, and, I am 
sure, you will find out that your laziness is often the cause of your 
unhappiness. 

Industry is one of God’s laws and you cannot break it without being 
punished. Look around you and you will find that all the creatures you see 
are doing the work the great Father has given them todo. The birds build 
their nests, and lay their eggs, and rear their young. The horse ploughs 
the field patiently, or obediently carries his master on his journeys. 
The big dog will guard your house safely for you, and the sheep-dog 
knows his duty is to keep the sheep, and does it well and carefully. 
Even the little cat has her work to do, and does it, destroying the rats 
and mice that else would eat our food. 

Do not you, little boys, be the only idle things there are in the world. 
That would be a shame indeed. Do some good work every day and 
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then you will have earned your right to rest and sleep. Try to be like 
the Blacksmith in the poem, of whom it was said : 
Kach morning sees some task begun, 
Each evening sees it close, 
Something attempted, something done 
_ To earn a night’s repose. 
(As illustration read Miss Edgeworth’s “ Lazy Laurence.’’) 


Mary Denpy. 


REMARKABLE WOMEN AS EXAMPLES FOR GIRLS. 


XIJI.—ANN TAYLOR, AFTERWARDS MRS. GILBERT, 
OnE or A Famity or AUTHORS AND ARTISTS. 


The “ Taylors of Ongar,” as they were called from the place where the 
father and mother lived for some years, were a family who for four genera- 
tions were connected with literature and art. Mrs. Gilbert’s grandfather 
and father were engravers of repute. Her mother wrote several books 
which were much prized in their day. Her eldest brother, Isaac Taylor, 
began life as a miniature painter, but was better known as an author of 
books on many subjects. Of her other brothers, one, Martin, became a 
publisher, and the other, Jeffrey, turned his attention to science and made 
some valuable chemical discoveries. Ann, and her next sister, Jane, were 
brought up to their father’s profession, but when they were still mere girls 
gave promise of literary power. Ann’s children in their turn have done use- 
ful work of various kinds, and one son, Josiah, became a portrait painter, 
besides distinguishing himself as an Alpine traveller, and as a writer of 
books of travel, illustrated by his own sketches. 

Ann Taylor was the eldest child, and was born in London, on January 
30th, 1782. Jane was about a year and a half younger. In 1786 the 
family removed, from motives of economy, to Lavenham, a retired village 
in Essex. Their neighbours were kind, homely people, hospitable, none 
of them rich, but all living in comfort, some residing on their small pro- 
perties, and others being retail tradesmen. All welcomed this new family. 
The Taylor children were brought up in the strict economy which their 
father’s limited means at that time demanded. The following amusing 
account, given by Ann, will show that a little money was made to go a 
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long way, and gave as much pleasure as a much larger sum would have 
done to little girls with more ambitious notions. “A farthing a week 
each” she says, ‘‘ was granted to Jane and me as allowance, and of this 
we were at liberty to dispose as we thought proper. Sometimes when it 
happened that two farthings were not at hand we had to divide a half- 
penny, always in that case taking it over to the variously diversified shop 
of our friend Mr. Meekings, by whom it was exchanged for the smaller 
coin, and then, each having possessed herself of her private share, it was 
not seldom laid out again in a farthing cake for each. Once I remember 
buying a farthing’s worth of pins at Michaelmas for dressing our dolls at 
Christmas. You know I always like to be in time.” 

In their quiet home Mr. Taylor sat at his high desk engraving, and 
meanwhile attending to his children’s lessons. The hours for study were 
regular and strictly kept, but there was an occasional holiday, on which 
they would have dinner or tea in the garden, or a day’s pic-nic, when the 
whole household went together; the father with his sketch-book, the 
mother with her book to read aloud when the children were tired with 
wandering about, and the servants with baskets of provisions for the 
party. 

Before she was ten years old Ann began to write little poems ; but feel- 
ing too shy to confess why she wanted it, she did not dare to ask for 
paper at home, but bought a sheet of foolscap at the village shop and 
filled it with verses. 

From that time writing was her constant amusement, and she seems to 
have had some great project before her, such as a poem intended as an 
introduction to the Iliad, and a new version of the Psalms. These were 
actually begun and partly accomplished. Jane also began to put her 
thoughts into rhyme. The home education was carried on for some years, 
and two or three other girls from the neighbourhood were taught by Mr. 
Taylor along with his own children. There were also some older pupils 
for engraving, and altogether it was a busy household, as well as a very 
happy one. 

When Ann was fourteen they removed to Colchester, where a large 
room was at once set apart for business, and called the “ workroom.” 
Here several pupils were received, and here, she says, “‘ At his high desk 
at one end stood my father, and long tables ran from thence the length 
of the room, where the eldest of us were soon practising the engraver’s 
art. Nearest to him sat my brother Isaac, then Martin, then myself, and 
next to me Jane. Behind us a second range of tables was occupied two 
or three times a week by pupils. Our many callers, in after years, never | 
thought of finding us in the parlour, like other young ladies, but regularly 
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turned into a back yard from the street, ascended the short flight of brick 
stairs, and placed themselves, each on some wooden stool, beside Jane and 
myself, watching what they were sometimes pleased to call our elegant 
art.” 

In the year 1798 the sisters began to write for the press. Ann bought 
a pocket book in which were the poetical answers to some riddles of the 
previous year, to which prizes had been adjudged. It struck her that she 
might try what she could do, so she guessed the new riddles and for- 
warded her answers to the publishers, under the signature of “Juveni- 
lia.” She had to wait many months for the result, but, when the next 
year’s pocket-book came out, she looked anxiously in it and found, to her 
great delight, that the first prize was awarded to “Juvenilia.” After that, 
for more than twelve years, she was a regular contributor, and at length 
became the editor. The publishers, Darton and Harvey, then engaged 
Ann and Jane to write for them various books for children, a kind of 
publication much wanted at that time. This literary work was even more 
to their taste than engraving, but the two employments together almost 
entirely engrossed their time and thoughts. Mrs. Gilbert wrote many 
years afterwards about this busy and happy period of their girlhood and 
early womanhood, “‘ We had, I might almost say, the honour of stepping 
first on a line now regarded as nearly the one thing to be accomplished, 
the respectable, remunerative, appropriate employment of young women.” 

Notwithstanding this literary aud artistic work they still contrived to 
find a few spare hours occasionally for other things. Their father allowed 
them one day in a fortnight for themselves, and this they took for calling 
upon their friends and for needlework, even learning to make their own 
dresses. They had, also, very rarely the pleasure of a visit to London or 
elsewhere, when there was the opportunity of entering into other society 
beyond the very limited circle of Colchester. 

Their earlier writings were so well received that they had great encour- 
agement to go on, and they brought out the “Original Poems” which 
have charmed so many young readers, “Nursery Rhymes” for still 
younger children, two volumes of mixed prose and poetry, entitled “The 
Contributions of Q.Q.,” besides various other books, for which they 
received sums that were very useful in replenishing their not over-filled 
purses. Then followed “‘ Hymns for Infant Minds,” and this proved still 
more profitable. But they never really cared so much for the profit as 
for the success and usefulness of their books, and for the favourable 
opinions expressed about them. The pieces in their joint works which 
proved most popular were by Ann, but Jane’s writings were full of thought 
and feeling. The former wrote, generally, about the facts of life, and the 
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latter about’ nature and natural objects. Ann also reviewed books for 
periodicals. 

In 1809 the family group began to be broken up; Martin settled in 
London, and Isaac went there the next year. In 1811 the family left 
Colchester and went to reside in a pleasant country house, the Castle 
House at Ongar. After a while Isaac's health became delicate and the 
sisters accompanied him to Devonshire for the winter. Ilfracombe was 
the place fixed upon, and here the three were so useful in connection 
with institutions in the little town, and made themselves so beloved by 
those they knew, that, when they left, they were presented with an ad- 
dress expressive of the good wishes of those who signed it. It was here 
that Ann first saw Mr. Gilbert, a Congregational Minister, and at that 
time Classical Professor at the Independent College at Rotherham. Soon 
after her return home she was engaged to him, and they were married on 
December 24th, 1818. In her own words :— 

** Life’s uncertain scope 
In pleasant haze before them lay, 
A land of love and hope.” 

Everything was novel in Mrs. Gilbert's Yorkshire home. ‘The Essex 
lady,” the work of whose pen had preceded her, was eagerly looked for 
by her husband’s friends in Rotherham and the neighbouring town of 
Sheffield, and met with a warm welcome. The morning after her arrival 
an address from the students of the college lay upon the breakfast table, 
and the intercourse thus begun always continued to be cordial and 
friendly. 

In [814 Mrs. Gilbert's first child—a boy—was born, and in her letters 
she gives some amusing descriptions of the way in which she was, by 
turns, engaged in nursing and writing reviews, perhaps sitting down to 
write, and, in a few minutes, being called away to toss the baby; being, 
as she says, “ singer and dancing-master in general.” In 1816 came a 
daughter, “‘a dear little Ann Taylor,” she wrote to her mother, ‘‘ who is 
come to take the place of the one you lost.” 

Her life was varied by occasional visits from members of her family, 
and by journeys to London, York and elsewhere, and, above all, to her 
beloved Ongar. Once she had the gratification of hearing some of her 
own hymns sung by a large assemblage, and thus describes what took 
place in a letter to Jane: “ You would have enjoyed a scene we witnessed 
last Monday. ‘The!Sunday Schools of Sheffield, containing six thousand 
children and thirteen hundred teachers, assembled in an open place in 
the outskirts of the town, where they formed into a hollow square, and 
then marched in procession through the principal streets to a very large 
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chapel, where a sermon was preached to them. Our hymns were sung, 
_ and the first, ‘I thank the goodness and the grace, had a beautiful effect 
from so many little English voices. Large hustings were erected round 
the pulpit, and in front a gentleman beat time with one of our books. 
Montgomery* told the committee, in choosing the hymns, that the middle 
one, “Among the deepest shades of night,’ was the finest hymn of the 
sort in the English language. The last in the volume concluded.” 

In the summer of 1817 the Gilberts removed to Hull, and when they 
had become accustomed to the new home and the new faces, they were 
as well contented as they had been at Rotherham. They remained in 
Hull eight years, and in those years six more children were born. Liter- 
ary pursuits were still carried on, and there was work also in connection 
with the large congregation. Ann made her customary visits to Ongar, 
and in one of them records “that the family was going on as usual, 
mother with a tale completely written, the production of three weeks’ 
mental fever ; father just in receipt of £70 for another book.” 

There was, however, one dark spot in the general brightness, The 
health of the dear sister Jane, the companion of her childhood and youth, 
the sharer of her literary and artistic work, who took her part in the joint 
books, and sat by her side at the engraver’s table, was gradually, but surely, 
passing away. At first Ann could scarcely believe that the disease from 
which her sister was suffering would be fatal, but in the end she could 
not shut her eyes to the fact. On the 28th of March, 1824, she wrote 
her last letter to Jane, telling her that she was going from home, and 
saying, “I only wish there were nothing to abate the pleasure of the visit. 
I will hope that you may have improved greatly by that time, but, after 
all, the peace of your mind is a mercy that ought to counterbalance in our 
feelings all the trial.” The end came in April, and the day after the 
funeral Mrs. Gilbert began a letter to her eldest daughter as follows :— 
“My dear child, as 1 wish you never to forget your dear aunt Jane, and 
as my best hope and prayer for you are that you may live and die as she 
did, I write this letter for you to keep. Often read it over, and think to 
yourself, the same God who made dear aunt Jane good and useful will 
make me so too, if I wish, and pray, and try for it.” 

In 1825 Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert again removed, Mr. Gilbert becoming 
the minister of a chapel at Nottingham. This place pleased her very 
much from its picturesque situation and the historical associations con- 
nected with its castle; but she had much of a practical kind to attend 
to, and not much spare time for enjoyment in scenery or anything beyond 
the interest of the family and the congregation. The latter was large, and 


there were institutions belonging to it which required attention, besides 
“James Montgomery, the poet, who lived at Sheffield, 
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numerous families to visit. Her children were of various ages, down to 
a baby in arms, and needed careful management; but she did all with a 
cheerful spirit, and often wrote letters full of fun and merriment. She 
said that “She made a point of regretting nothing that was not any- 
body’s fault, especially her own; and she desired her way to be so fenced 
in that it could not be mistaken ; when, whatever the event, she accepted 
it cheerfully.” Being so much occupied, she would jot down her thoughts 
on scraps of paper at spare minutes, and, in walking through the streets, 
turn up an entry or sit down in a shop to scribble something that came 
into her mind. Her interest in politics and public matters became 
greater as she grew older, and much of her writing at Nottingham was 
upon them. Free trade, the abolition of slavery, the condition of the 
working classes, were subjects on which, at different times, she expressed 
her views both in speaking and writing. On the appearance of one of 
her little books her brother Isaac wrote, “I have felt as if I ought to 
express my particular pleasure in finding that you have returned to your 
vocation, and left, as [ heartily hope for ever, the mending of stockings 
to hands that cannot so well handle the pen. That you will go on writing 
IT take as a matter of course; write for grown folks on the most compre- 
hensive subjects.” 

As her children grew older she entered more into public benevolent 
work in the town, assisting in the management of the Free Library, the 
Blind Asylum, and a Provident Society, holding a class for young women 
on Sunday afternoons, and conducting cottage services for women. 

Early in 1827 one of her children, a promising boy of nine, was taken 
from her. Before long the household at Ongar was finally broken up, 
and the memorials of a family life of more than fifty years, furniture, 
family portraits, drawings and paintings, ingenious contrivances of the 
good kind father, all divided. Yet there were remembrances she never 
ceased to cherish, and which were a comfort to her the rest of her life. 

Some years now passed without much variety, until, in 1840, her hus- 
band had a dangerous iJlness which tried her patience and courage, but 
gave opportunity for others to observe that she was as ready in nursing 
as with her pen and pencil. After some months she had the joy of seeing 
him quite recovered. 

The older sons had now gone out into the world, but their places were 
supplied by a few boys whom Mr. Gilbert took as pupils. These always 
retained a grateful remembrance of Mrs. Gilbert, and one of them spoke 
of her as 

“Gentle, untiring, tender, 
Simple, cheerful, true.” 
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She wished that they should look upon themselves rather as members of 
the family than as schoolboys. Feeling it a great charge to have them 
in her house, if she saw anything she did not quite approve in the beha- 
viour of any one, she would either give him a gentle hint, or write a 
few lines and leave them addressed to him, on the table, or put them into 
his hand when he went away for the holidays. The same pupil who 
wrote the lines already quoted, said also :— 

“ Kind ways she had of warning, 
For those she thought had erred, 
And sparkling wit adorning, 

Just barbing, suited word.” 

In the year 1850 Mr. Gilbert’s health again failed, and, although he 
rallied from time to time, he was henceforth an invalid. Twice on his 
birthday, the twentieth of March, they went, according to annual custom, 
to gather the crocuses which at that season made the meadows below Not- 
tingham sheets of purple, and she wrote pretty, sprightly lines in honour 
of both occasions ; twice, at Christmas, the absent sons and daughters met 
under the father’s roof ; but just before the third they were summoned to 
see him die, and she was left a widow. She soon prepared to leave the 
house, and disposed of his large library, which caused her many regrets. 
She was now seventy, but strong and healthy, and she gradually recovered 
her spirits. She wrote a memoir of her husband, which she hoped might 
“be thought to have done him something like justice.” The next winter 
she spent with her brother in Essex, and then settled in a smaller house 
in Nottingham with her unmarried daughters. 

So far she had been too busy at home to travel much, but she now 
determined to see as much as she could of her own country, and in her 
remaining years made many journeys with friends through Wales and 
Scotland and the most picturesque parts of Hngland, enjoying the scenery 
and the adventures of the way as if she had been young. Indeed there 
was always a wonderful youthfulness about her, and in her old age she 
wrote, “I have often thought that, as a family, we were—I was going to 
say we are— younger than our years. So now at eighty, as I am now, 
the feeling of being a grown women, to say nothing of an old one, does 
not come naturally to me.” More than thirty years before she had the 
same feeling, and said it seemed to her as if she, and her brothers, and 
sisters “ were a kind of intermediate order of beings, never intended to 
grow old like other people in consequence of living long, but only to 
grow wise, and useful, and sober young people still.” 

She had quite given up engraving before she married, but the taste 
for art remained, and the power of execution too. Once more she began 
to draw and sketch, and she executed a series of water-coloured drawings 
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of plants to illustrate a paper to be read at a meeting of the British 
Association, devoting every morning to them until they were finished. 
She did not now publish anything, but she wrote many little poems, 
and regularly greeted her children and grand-children, when they 
assembled on Christmas-day, with a few lines suited to each. 
In the summer of 1866, when she was eighty-four, she visited the 
Lakes of Cumberland and Westmoreland for the first time, and spoke of 
the scenery as “ magnificent and beautiful at every turn.’ The only 
failing seemed to be a trifling deafness, but in the autumn she had a 
slight paralytic stroke, which did not, however, disable her from continu- 
ing her old habits of reading, writing, and walking, nor in the least 
diminish her cheerfulness. This continued until the middle of Decem- 
ber. On the 17th she wrote her last letter, one to her eldest son, closing 
it with these words, “I have reached the end of both time and subject, 
so now, dear child, one more good-bye.” In the evening she wrote up 
her diary, settled her accounts, and then read a work on English history, 
in which she was much interested. The next morning she was found 
sleeping heavily ; she never opened her eyes again, soon all hope was 
gone ; and, early in the morning of the 20th, the long, bright life came to 
a close, On her tombstone were inscribed the appropriate words :— 
“Tn psalms, and hymns, and spiritual songs,” 
“She being dead yet speaketh.” 
ANN SWAINE. 


THE STORY OF ROBERT RAIKKES. 


No great historical hero: a plain, strong-headed business man, but 
with a great heart of loving-kindness in him ; a member of one of those 
shrewd business families that made much of the best side of the last 
century in England. His father had come out of Yorkshire, and down 
in Gloucester, in 1722, had established one of the first little country 
newspapers in England,—the Gloucester Jowrnal,—which he established 
so well and strongly that it is still running after one hundred and fifty- 
eight years,—a little sheet in those first days, about the size of a sheet 
of foolscap, which had to run the gauntlet of government prosecutions 
for presuming to publish news of parliament, but which he worked up 
till it became a widely-read newspaper, noted for its straightforward 
honesty, and for a certain kindly public interest in all good works of the 
city and district. There, in the old-fashioned gabled house, and by and 
by in the old-fashioned printing office, the son, Robert, born in 1735, 
grew up ; and when he was twenty-two his father died, and he was left 
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with the whole concern on his shoulders,—home, printing-office, news- 
paper. This was in 1757, still many years before his Sunday School 
enterprise. He had many years of very busy life to face; but all 
through it you trace not only the solid, capable man of business, known 
through all Gloucestershire as “ Raikes, the printer,” but also the large- 
hearted, kindly man. His first special interest seems to have been in 
the two jails of Gloucester,—one for the county, where the debtors also 
were confined, and the other, the city prison,—horrible places, both of 
them ; reeking with filth ; prisoners sometimes dying by the dozen a 
month ; and the debtors absolutely without any support by law, merely 
what they could receive from charity ; the poorer of them sometimes 
for days without any food at all, and at times only saved from absolute 
starvation by some of the felons dividing their own small loaf with them. 
There went Robert Raikes,—not, seemingly, with any deliberate idea of 
philanthropy, but troubled to think of their plight ; taking them some- 
times food and money, and appealing to other charitable souls on their 
behalf through his newspaper. Then he was troubled at their hopeless, 
degraded state,—young and old, debtors and felons, all huddled together, 
one little yard for their exercise, and the day-room for them all only 
some twelve feet square,—a seething hot-bed of vice. And he took 
books in to them ; got some of those who were best educated to teach any 
of the ignorant who were willing to learn, bestowing odd shillings and 
half-crowns to stimulate both teachers and learners. So, gradually, he 
came to be recognized as a sort of kind, fatherly visitor among them ; 
and, in his plain, neighbourly way, put a little heart into many a one 
who would otherwise have been utterly lost. This was before John 
Howard’s work; but, when Howard began his public movement, Raikes 
warmly seconded him,—had him once at his house, pleaded for prison- 
reform in his newspaper. And, by his means, Gloucester was one of the 
first places where the new kind of jail, with little separate cells for 
each prisoner, was introduced. 

It is a dangerous thing for a man to begin taking an interest in his 
fellow-creatures! It is the sort of thing which is apt to grow upon him! 
And so Robert Raikes, when he had got interested in these poor, lost 
men and lads in the jail, could not help feeling an interest in the poor, 
neglected lads of the city outside of the jail, but, as he very well knew, 
on the straight road for it. He was a busy man, however,—what with 
his general printing-office, in which it was his pride to have the work 
well done, and the Gloucester Journal to bring out every Monday, 
and one of the busiest citizens in any public matters, and then all 
this interest in the jail, quite enough for one man, he might well think, 
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—and thus it was not till the year 1780 that his interest in the poor lads 
outside came to a head. But in the spring of that year it happened that 
he had to go down into one of the waste patches of the city, near the 
pin-factory, to hire a gardener ; and, the gardener not being at home, 
he had to wait about awhile for him ; and, as he waited, he was sorely 
troubled at seeing a group of children, wretchedly ragged, playing and 
shouting in the street. He spoke about it to one of the neighbours. 
“ Ah, Sir,” she said, “ you should see it on Sunday, then you would be 
shocked indeed.’’ And she went on to tell of the noise and rudeness 
and fighting, that made it, as she said, “more like hell than any other 
place.” 

As he stood there in the street, the thought came into his mind, “Can 
nothing be done?’”’ And it seemed to him as if a voice within answered 
“ Try!” That voice took hold of him : he resolved that he would try. 
The idea that came into his mind was to gather them in to some kind of 
a school. He was not able to do it himself, for part of Sunday he had to 
be busy getting ready the paper, which was published each Monday ; 
but he inquired “if there were any decent, well-disposed women in the 
neighbourhood who kept schools for teaching to read?” And soon he 
found no less than four of these, and agreed with them to pay them each 
a shilling a Sunday, and that they should receive and teach as many 
poor children as he shouldsend. This was all ihe beginning. And then he 
called upon the Rev. Thomas Stock, the clergyman of one of the city 
churches, and a man like-minded with himself, who took up the idea 
warmly with him, and for years worked heartily with him in it, and in- 
deed is entitled, almost equally with Robert Raikes, to the honor of this 
first movement. 

Mr. Gregory, the author of the best of the little sketches of Raikes, 
“from letters and other contemporary records,’ makes out a very good 
account of those first schools which he established in 1780. 

One of these schools, which was most immediately under his care, 
was in a house very near his own. School began at eight o’clock on 
Sunday morning, we are told—I think this was afterwards changed to 
ten. The ages were from about six to fourteen. “ All that I require,” 
said Raikes to the parents, “are clean hands and faces, and hair 
combed.” And when any of them objected that their children had not 
clothes decent enough to come in, “ Let them come as they are,” he 
answered, “If they can loiter about without shoes and in a ragged coat, 
they can come to school, and had better do so.” 

Hach teacher had about twenty children, who were divided into four 
little classes, over which the best in each class was made “monitor”’ to 
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practice the others in spelling, or with their letters, till their turn came 
_ with the regular teacher. This went on for a couple of hours or so. 
Then, in the afternoon, they met again, and, after some more teaching, 
were marched two and two to church ; and after church they seem to 
have been in the school-room again till half-past five. All that Robert 
Raikes wanted was that they should go to church once a Sunday,—at 
the short afternoon service ; and he himself was generally there, with his 
kind word and smile for them, and often something more tangible in the 
shape of candies and gingerbread, and sometimes pence. It would 
need some candies and gingerbread to keep them up to the strain of 
such long school sessions, especially when, as by and by happened, the 
establishment clergy began to be a little jealous of the movement, and 
insisted that the children must come to church both morning and 
afternoon. 

Yet even that could not spoil it. I suppose there was something in 
the exceptional kindness of those who first initiated the movement, 
which made the lads glad to come, even if they were overdosed with 
church. Anyhow, they did come. Soon other schools were set up in 
other parts of the city. The people living in the worse parts of the city 
began to say that it was like heaven, compared to what it had been. At 
first the want of clothing “kept great numbers out,” writes Mr. Raikes, 
after the experiment had been going on some three years, “but they 
now begin to grow wiser, and all press in to learn.” The number of 
children at present is between two and three hundred, and they are 
increasing every week.” A pleasant sight to picture to one’s self,—the 
tall, solid man, with his gray wig, and his high-collared, last-century 
coat, and knee-breeches, and shoe-buckles, standing in the nave of 
Gloucester Cathedral, with all the boys gathering round him after ser- 
vice,—a sort of great friend and father among them, settling their differ- 
ences, talking to them about their work, with grave words about keeping 
honest and not swearing, and something in his kind interest in them 
that was better than words, and that made a man of many a one of them. 

But this was only the beginning. In all this Raikes had not done 
more than “Qld Jimmy o’ th’ Hey” or Theophilus Lindsey. The 
larger work came as, in his growing sense that he had hit upon a really 
good thing for these neglected poor children, his newspaper instinct led 
him to make it known. Very modestly ! Never a word at all in his paper 
for three years ; then, nothing about what he was doing, simply that 
“some of the clergy in different parts of the country, bent upon attempt- 
ing a reform among the children of the lower class, are establishing 
Sunday Schools, for rendering the Lord’s-day subservient to purposes 
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of instruction,” and so on, and then a few plain arguments for the plan. 
Never was anything started with less blowing of trumpets. Only, in 
this quiet way, he puts in a paragraph or two ; and these are copied into 
London papers, and thence into others up and down the country,—few 
enough newspapers there were, then, all told. And then Col. Townley 
writes to him from the north of England to ask exactly what his plan is. 
And Raikes replies with a long letter, just telling how he came to think 
of it, and exactly what he has done; and this is printed in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, the only magazine, I think, in those days, and is copied 
elsewhere, and everywhere it finds some one who feels that this is just 
the thing that is wanted, and that it is easily practicable. And so it 
spreads. It is simply amazing to read how fast it spreads! It was 
only in November, 1783, that Raikes published his first mention of it, 
and that his fuller account came out in the Grentleman’s Magazine; and 
already in July, 1784, only eight months after, John Wesley is writing, 
“J find these | Sunday] Schools springing up wherever I go.” That same 
year the first Sunday School was started in London, by Rev. Rowland 
Hill’s church ; and, before 1784 was ended, Leeds had twenty-six schools 
with two thousand scholars ; in Manchester there were two thousand 
eight hundred and thirty-six scholars. That at Stockport, to-day the 
largest in the kingdom, began with an Episcopalian treasurer, a Uni- 
tarian secretary, and a Methodist librarian. Others followed in Chester, 
Bolton, and other places ; and in 1787, only four years after his plan 
was made public, Mr. Raikes writes that, by the information which had 
reached him from all parts, there were not less than two hundred and 
fifty thousand children throughout the kingdom in the numberless 
Sunday Schools which had sprung up. 

Such a sudden and enormous growth is a matter of interesting study. 
The fact is it was helped by two great special currents of popular ten- 
dency which were at work in the England of last century ; one was 
the disposition which the great Methodist awakening had created in all 
churches to do something to elevate the people ; the other related to the 
disposition of the people to be elevated. “One of the leading charac- 
teristics of the eighteenth century,” says Buckle, “and one which pre- 
eminently distinguished it from all that preceded, was a craving after 
knowledge on the part of those classes from whom knowledge had hitherto 
been shut out.’”’ The labouring masses of England were beginning to feel 
their own position. Hence a new eagerness for any opportunities of 
instruction ; and hence the immediate and amazing popularity of Sunday 
Schools,—a quarter of a million scholars in three years from the first 
public mention of the scheme! Why, when you think of it, there is no 
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except the Crusades! And all these were brought together from a 
desire, more or less clear, after some kind of self-improvement! Moreover, 
the movement kept on. In 1785, a great association was formed for 
establishing Sunday Schools, and helping them with books and money ; 
for, in those first Sunday School days, the teachers—Raikes’s first plan 
having been followed—were paid a shilling or eighteen pence a week. - 
But soon this plan was changed! The Methodists have the credit of the 
change. At Bolton, I think it was, they found they could not afford to 
pay teachers. “ Let us do it ourselves,” they said ; and that word was 
the key-note of the future of Sunday Schools. At once, the teaching 
power was improved. Instead of being any longer put into the hands 
of dame-school teachers or tired school-masters, it was taken up by the 
most earnest men and women in the churches, and done as a labour of 
love. So Sunday Schools kept spreading: in 1785, they were started in 
Wales, where not only the children, but grown-up people thronged into 
them ; in 1786, they were introduced into Ireland, and a few years later 
into Scotland, where at first a howl was raised by clergy and magistrates 
that it was “breaking the Sabbath,” but even Scottish Sabbatarianism 
had to give way, and soon they were all over Scotland. About the same 
time, Bishop Asbury was planting them in America, when again the 
| Methodists were the leaders, followed soon by the Quakers of Philadel- 
phia, and gradually by every religious body in the country. And they 
have been increasing and improving ever since, until in England 
and Wales, instead of nearly a quarter of a million scholars as in 
1787, there were in 1840 a quarter of a million teachers, and of scholars 
above two million. And, in order 1o appreciate the importance of the 
movement, we must remember the nature of the work over there. 
These schools in England, Wales, and Scotland, are what here we call 
“ Mission Sunday Schools.” Our ordinary English churches have Bible 
classes, taught by the minister, for those children of the church who are 
receiving a good school education during the week. The Sunday 
Schools have been from the beginning the Church’s missionary work 
for gathering in the children of all the poor around, those who have no 
church connection, with their parents, and those who have to be at work 
through the week, even from the age of ten or twelve. To all these, 
Sunday Schools have been an incalculable boon. They put the means 
of self-improvement into the hands of millions during the three-quarters 
of a century before the present general system of National Education 
was adopted in England; they brought them under the influence of 
kind friends, who sought their good; and they served to bridge the 
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chasm between the different classes in English society as nothing else 
could have done. Altogether, I don’t think it is too much to say that 
it is largely the silent influence of Sunday Schools which has kept Eng- 
land slowly and steadily moving on all through this century, while 
almost every other nation in the older world has been torn by violent 
revolution or kept down by the iron heel of power. 

All this later extension of the Sunday School system the founder did 
not live to see. Raikes was a middle-aged man when he first started 
the idea in Gloucester, and he only lived to 1811; but even by then his 
scheme had made such magnificent progress as to make him a proud 
and happy man. I think if man ever enjoyed the good he did, Robert 
Raikes enjoyed it. And he also honestly enjoyed the honor it brought 
him ; for the Gloucestershire printer became one of the most notable 
citizens of his town. Thither comes one of the royal princes, and calls upon 
him ; and, later, old George III. himself is in Gloucester, and Raikes 
tells with delight of his commendation of the new prison, which was 
largely owing to Raikes’s efforts. But I care more to hear of John 
Howard visiting him, and plain Joseph Lancaster, the Quaker, the 
originator of the Lancasterian school-system, and precursor in a humble 
way of Pestalozzi and Froebel. It is in this visit of Lancaster’s that we 
come upon one of the tenderer touches in the old man’s character. As 
he went about leaning on his visitor’s arm, they came to the spot in a 
little back street, near where the first school had been established. 
“Pause here,’’ said the old man; and he stood a moment with uncovered 
head and closed eyes, and when he turned to his friend again tears were 
rolling down his cheeks, as he told him that this was the spot where he 
had first felt that overpowering sense of the destitution of the children, 
and asked, “‘ Can nothing be done?”’ and where the voice within him 
seemed to say, “ Try /’’ A sacred spot that, to the old man; and well 
it might be. For there was born one of the noblest institutions of 
modern times. Yes! Let Catholicism boast of its great monastic orders: 
they have done noble work in their time. But Protestantism has quite 
as grand an enterprise to rejoice over in Sunday Schools. When I think 
of the vast army of teachers who in England and America are giving of 
their Sunday rest, which is so sweet, to gathering the little children 
about them, and trying to help them on in the way of knowledge and 
religion ; when I think of the spirit in which they do their work, wear- 
ing no badge, joined in no mystic brotherhood or order, bound by no 
vows, and yet’ men and women, young men and maidens—keeping 
quietly to it in beautiful, loving, earnest fashion,—it seems to me one of 
the very grandest things that Christian history has to show. 

Brooke HERFORD. 
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2 A Lesson for Easter Sunday. 


A LESSON FOR HASTER SUNDAY. 


(These two lessons for Easter and Whit-Sunday are examples of the 
kind of lesson I have felt to be of most use in my class of elder girls. 
For my own use I generally prepare such an outline as that given for 
Whit-Sunday. This is left in its fragmentary condition, as a sugges- 
tive sketch of a lesson appropriate to the day. ‘The other lesson is 
written out at more length, but neither is this intended to be read. 
The spoken word I always find to have more interest and weight.) 


What did the church bells ring for early this morning? From every 
town and village the joyful sound pealed forth into the quiet air of 
Sunday, and in every Christian place of worship, almost the whole 
world over, there is to-day one common gladness and thanksgiving. 
Catholics and Protestants, Spaniards and Swedes, Germans and Italians, 
the people in America and in far-off Australia—Christians of all names 
and sects, those who go to church and those who go to chapel—all unite 
in thinking one thought and uttering one hope. This is the day that, 
above all others, lifts us up out of the noises and the dust of the earth, 
and sets us in the heavenly sunshine. Angels’ whispers are always in 
the air, but on Haster-day they sound more clearly than at any other 
time. 

Go into that house where a sufferer lies on a sick bed, tormented with 
pain, worn out with weariness. But see what a noble patience is on his 
face. It has come there by the belief in such words as these: “ Your 
affliction is but for a moment,” a rest remaineth.” Here is an old man, 
deaf and blind with many years. As he sits there, the long day through, 
he says over and over to himself, “ Then shall the eyes of the blind be 
opened and the ears of the deaf unstopped.” Beside him is his old wife. 
She is thinking of the child she lost so long, long ago, and murmurs, 
** Rest in the Tons and wait patiently for ia atl he shall give thee 
thy heart’s ‘ce Not much longer to wait now! The patriot, in a 
less happy land-than ours, shut into a dismal prison cell for brave efforts 
to bring liberty and peace to his fellows, hears the heavenly voice: “Be 
thou faithful unto death, and I will give thee a crown of life.’ In that 
darkened room a man is kneeling beside his dead wife ; as he thinks of 
the sweet companionship he has lost, and of the thee lonely years 
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ahead, he feels as though his trouble is greater than he can bear; but 
suddenly the beginning of a hymn, he learnt when he was a boy, comes 
to his mind :— 
“The saints on earth and those above 
But one communion make.” 
The words keep ringing in his ears, and a little comfort visits his sad 
heart. 

To hear these whispers where have we chiefly been? Among the sick 
and the sorrowful, the poor and the old. It is the ears of these which 
receive the message ; it is the mouths of these that proclaim it. Tat 
were not then for trouble and loss, the blessed message would hardly 
come to us. Unbroken prosperity would be like wax in our ears, and 
our eyes would not often be lifted from the busy earth. Let us thank 
God then even for trouble and loss. They help the fulfilling of his good 
purpose, making those who suffer them revealers of comfort and of hope, 
seers of the stars whose light is only visible in the dark. 

What is this hope? Why do we cherish it to-day especially? (Let 
the children say what they know about Haster Sunday.) Oh, what a 
wonderful hope it is!—that when death comes, and we vanish from our 
place on earth for ever ; when other people live in the house we called 
“home,” and work where we worked and play where we played ; when 
_ they shall say of us “ They are dead,” we shall really be alive in a 
fair and beautiful world, where—one by one—shall gather together 
again the friends who loved each other here, and there shall be no more 
pain nor sin nor dying, but instead love, joy and peace and never ceasing 
growth in wisdom and in goodness. 

Look back as far as we can, we can hardly find a nation or a time 
when men had no hope of this kind. But when Jesus came he added 
much to the world’s hoping. As he taught the poor people, who pressed 
eagerly round him, he continually shewed them how entirely he believed 
that this life here was only the beginning of an eternal life, and many a 
word that he spoke was remembered and cherished, and has been handed 
down for centuries to us. And he was so pure and good and loving 
that when the first despair at seeing him die on the terrible cross was 
passed, his disciples felt quite certain that his belief was true, and that it 
was not possible to think that so much goodness and genius could be 
suddenly quenched and destroyed. It was much more likely that he 
had gone ‘home,’ as he said he should, to his and their Father ; and so, 
by his leaving them, faith in the eternal life grew and strengthened and 
became a power over men, 
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The accounts we find in the gospels of his rising from the grave on 
the third day after the crucifixion—on Haster Sunday that is—were 
written so long after the time of Jesus that we cannot be sure they are 
right, and that things happened in the wonderful manner it is said they 
did. (Tell the story in outline,-or read one of the accounts. To elder 
scholars it might be said—that what we long for is assurance of eternal 
life for all men. No miraculous circumstances follow death as we see 
it, and belief in the exceptional and miraculous events here narrated 
tends rather to destroy this hope than to create it.) But whether we 
think these things were so or not makes no difference to our own belief 
in Jesus having passed into the spirit world, and we join with Christians 
everywhere in thanking God for the heavenly hope which his words and 
pure life and faithful death have done so much to strengthen. 

And now, dear children, what difference ought it to make in our lives 
that we have this hope? 

When our friends die and leave us we must not sorrow as those that 
have no hope, but in the midst of our grief remember that all is well 
with them, and that the separation is only for the few short years of our 
own life. 

And often into the very midst of our strength and health and happi- 
ness comes the thought of how some day will be our last day here. This 
would be a sad and dreadful thought if we believed the grave was the 
end of all. But now we can look forward, with a cheerful and even a 
glad heart, and rejoice in the everlasting light that lies beyond the short 
darkness— 

“The grave is but a covered bridge, 
Leading from light to light, 
Through a brief darkness!” 

But this hope must not only affect our ideas about death, it must 
influence our conduct all the years of our life. 

A child was born in an old house. As he grew up he was told 
that he could not stay there always, but that he must leave the old house 
for ever, and go to a far-away beautiful country. He knew this was 
true, but—think how foolish he was—he took no trouble to learn the 
way he must travel, nor anything about the land he was bound for, but, 
instead, tried to forget all about the future, and spent his whole fortune 
in eating and drinking and getting together fine things for himself. So, 
when the call came to him to set out on his journey, he was quite 
unready and unprepared, and he, who had been living like a prince, arri- 
ved in the far-off country footsore and naked and miserable and ashamed. 
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In such a plight shall we be if we forget that “Heaven is our home,” 

and spend all the strength of our bodies and all the faculties of our 

minds on coarse pleasures and mean affairs. Let us remember we are 

“angels in the making,” and so live that it may be true of us that, 

“whether we live, we live unto the Lord, and whether we die, we die 
unto the Lord ; whether we live, therefore, or die we are the Lord’s.”’ 


WHIT SUNDAY. 


(Take a bunch of flowers with you, as many white ones as you can get.) 

Whit-Sunday.— Pentecost. 

— White Sunday. It was the custom in the Primi- 
tive Church for newly baptised persons to go to church, from Easter to 
Pentecost, in white raiment. An emblem of holiness ; of the new birth 
of the soul ; of re-new-al. 

(In our English towns it is a custom for women and girls to wear some 
new garment on this day. Perhaps it is descended from this ancient 
practice. It is pleasant to think so ; it gives it dignity and beauty and 
makes us glad it should be maintained, especially if it suggests still to 
any one the idea of re-new-al of something more important than clothes ; 
if it springs from the wish to be in harmony with nature’s lovely doings.) 

This is the lesson which a thousand voices teach to-day : Re-new-al ! 
The world is keeping Whitsuntide. It is arrayed in clean-laid raiment, 
new, unsoiled. God provides this new raiment. Hvery year he gives 
a new garment to his trees and his flowers. The little lilac bush in the 
court, in the smoky town, has its gift of new loveliness, as well as the 
trees in the Queen’s gardens. The hedge by the high road that was so 
begrimed and dirty, has its new, tender, clean verdure, as well as the 
willows that hang over the meadow stream. It is a new earth our eyes 
behold this glorious Whit-Sunday. 

And think how many white flowers shine out at this renewing time— 
snowdrops, white violets, daisies, white lilac, hawthorn, fruit tree blos- 
som, irises, lilies, narcissuses! They all come—these shining wonders 
—out of the black soil! What miracle is this! (Give the flowers to 
the children) and most of these have a delicious fragrance. We cannot 
imagine any change or addition that would make them more perfect. 
God has thought about every one of them, and every spring-time he 
creates them anew, fair and fresh as in Hden. 

Everything we see speaks to us of something that we cannot see. As 
it is with the flowers so it is with souls. None is so begrimed and worn 
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but God sends it its renewing time. The sin drops away and a fresh 
God-given goodness comes in its place. We are always coming to 
fresh starting points. This is one of them. It tells us to put away 
sinfulness and sorrowfulness ; to believe so fully in the mercy and for- 
giveness of God that even our sins shall not trouble us; to adore the 
Infinite Love and Wisdom we see displayed on every side ; and to give 
ourselves up to a sacred rejoicing. Psalm xev., 1-7. 

We hope for a heavenly renewing one day! Here is a bright, lovely 
vision of it. Listen! Rev. vii., 9-17. 

Evita Gittins. 


JONAH. 
CHarTer I. 


[The following pages contain comments on the beautiful little book 
Jonah, and their intention will be understood by any one who, 
thinking the book both wise and charming, reads it aloud to young peo- 
ple, stopping now to clear away a difficulty, and now to point to a 
meaning that might escape a careless reader. That the book is a little 
novel, and is to be read as such, is to be kept in mind, if the notes which 
follow are to be of use to teachers or to scholars. | 

We ask of any book—who wrote it? when was it written? A 
more important question, not so often put, is—why was it written? 
Sometimes it helps us very much in getting at the intention of a poem 
or a novel if we know the circumstances in which it was written and 
published—the things in which the writer and the people for whom he 
wrote were interested. If we read the first twelve verses of the tenth 
chapter of Ezra, we shall learn something of the circumstances out of 
which the books Ruth and Jonah are supposed to have come. We must 
remember that what is described in the tenth chapter of Ezra was the 
act of people who had been absent for a long time from their own land, 
and had just returned from a captivity which their teachers had taught 
them was the punishment for their national disobedience of the Law of 
God. Now, in their joy at their restoration, they are zealously reform- 
ing every thing which seems to be contrary to the old customs and an- 
cient rule. The stories Ruth and Jonah come out of the strong feeling 
of sucha time, just as Lancashire factory distress, or the War in 
Alsace suggested subjects to novelists like Mrs. Gaskell and Erckmann 
Chartrian. 


The author of Jonah is not known to us. The writer wishes to teach 
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that the heathen and the Jews are equally objects of God’s mercy. It 
is a protest against the exclusiveness which had led to the dissolution of 
the mixed marriages and the general contempt for men who were not 
Jews, which had been revived and strengthened by the teachings of Hzra ; 
and like so many of our protests, this of the book of Jonah goes further 
than its moral needed, and makes its heathen better, more obedient to the 
Word of God, than its Israelite was, even though he was a Prophet of 
the Lord. That is what we have set forth in the story on which we are 
entering, a new teaching about religion, that the heathen had some 
religion, were not altogether wicked because they were heathen, and 
that, instead of scorning and reviling them, it was the duty of the 
Israelites to teach them. In this it anticipates the spirit of Christianity ; 
and it is interesting to know, from his own reference to Jonah, and 
from the fact that the book was read on the most important day of the 
Jewish year—the day of Atonement—that Jesus was acquainted with 
this book, and had felt the truth which it teaches. 

But there is more in the book of Jonah than this lesson of God’s 
mercy to all nations. There is in the person of Jonah, and in the story 
of his mission, a kind of personification of the wrong sort of prophet ; 
the man who is not quick to recognise the divine voice ; who flees from 
duty because he does not at once succeed, and so tries to escape the peril- 
ous necessity of his mission. 

The story is not full of human interest as Ruth is, and the moral is 
by no means so plain. Yet there is human interest of a kind. Jonah 
is not a mere lay figure, but a true man, whom we can feel for, and 
pity, and blame. The mythological story of the whale, which the writer 
introduces by way of giving life and interest to his teaching, rather 
obscures the interest which we take in Jonah as a Prophet. It is so 
often the case that an illustration, which has lost its local or temporary 
interest, becomes a shade rather than a light in the story—a piece of 
mere antiquarianism and wonder. The jish has had more thought and 
enquiry given to it than people have bestowed on the Prophet, and the 
illustrative myth has swallowed for most people, the story and its moral, 
as well as Jonah. Those who have studied and commented on the 
book have been most of all anxious to prove that the fish story is pos- 
sible, and many who have been unable to believe the story of the fish 
have turned away from the book with contempt, and so have missed the 
truthful delineation of the prophet. Latterly, however, the book has 
been the subject of more close study, and has found its proper place in 
Hebrew literature. 
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Dr. Gottheil says that its fate “has been somewhat like that of its hero, 
who was cast into the sea and came out of it a wiser man; it has been 
cast aside as rubbish but has returned to its place among the most 
valued remains of Hebrew literature.” 

The date of its authorship may be placed ata time not very far distant 
from that of Ruth, after the return of the Jews from exile, under Ezra, 
about 460 years B.C. 

Let us now look at the first chapter in the light of these explanatory 
comments :— 

Now the word of the Lord came unto Jonah, son of Ammittai, 
saying : Arise, go up to Nineveh, the great city, and cry against it ; 
for their wickedness is come up before me. 

“The word of the Lord came”’ is the usual form of expression for 
the impulse to speak which came to a man of prophetic power. Jonah, 
son of Ammittai, is a historic character. He is spoken of, in IT. Kings, 
as servant of God, a prophet of Gath-hepher, in lower Galilee ; but it 
seems likely that it was his name, which means a dove, and expresses 
natural timidity, which caused him to be selected as the hero of this 
story. Nothing more likely to excite fear than the city of Nineveh 
could have been chosen. “The great city! the exceeding great city of 
three days’ journey.” It was as if now the Word of God came to a 
South African Kaffir and ordered him to go up to London and to 
threaten it with destruction. We are able to picture to ourselves ancient 
Nineveh. Layard and others have dug out from the great mounds, 
which cover the site of the city, so many of the remains of its former 
greatness, and these arranged in the British Museum have received so 
much attention that Nineveh is known to us. We can, by the help of 
plans and relies, restore the city in our minds and see the sight from which 
the prophet Jonah is represented as fleeing in dread. We can picture 
to ourselves the palaces, fortresses and private houses combined, with 
their parks and pleasure grounds and gardens, groups of which 
approaching each other formed one vast city. They stood on high 
square platforms raised by the labours of crowds of captives, and were 
reached by ascending terraces, each guarded by its gateway, the sides 
of which were formed of gigantic man-headed bulls. From one flight 
of steps to another, through avenues of winged lions, or bull-headed 
monsters, the visitor would climb, and when at last he had gained one 
of the palaces he would find himself surrounded by the sculptured slabs 
on which the conquests and the cruelties of the monarchs were chiselled; 
everywhere the life-size figures representing marches and battles and 
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victories, followed by executions of the conquered people, or by pictures 
of their toils as they raised the structures which are filled with the 
records of their story—a wonderful illuminated record of irresistible 
power and pride, which seemed as if it would know no fall. There is 
something that strikes awe into the mind even in the illustrations and 
remains by which ancient Nineveh is made known to us; the great 
winged man-headed bulls, the obelisks covered with representations of 
victory and vengeance—what must have been the effect of the reality? 
Jonah rose up to flee unto Tarshish, from the presence of the 
Lord, and he went down to Joppa, and he found a ship going to 
Tarshish ; and he paid the fare thereof, and went down into it, to 

go with them unto Tarshish from the presence of the Lord. 

Joppa is the one port of Palestine and to it the prophet hastens down. 
Tarsus, to which the ship was bound, may be Tarsus in Silicia, or it may 
be a port on the coast of Spain with which Syrians traded. We can 
easily picture to ourselves the prophet hastening down to the sea-port, 
finding a ship ready to sail, paying the fare of it, and at once going 
down into it. What was his purpose in going? “To flee from the 
presence of the Lord” the story says, and some, taking the words 
literally, have supposed that Jonah did not know that God was every- 
where, and fancied that on the sea, in Tarshish, anywhere but in Galilee, 
God would not be. But, though there is high authority for this supposi- 
tion, it seems that a more natural explanation of the words meets 
the case. ‘To stand in the Lord’s presence” is a phrase which means 
to be employed as a prophet of the Lord. The words here are literally : 
He rose to flee from being in the presence of the Lord; from being a 
prophet that is, his duty, not the presence of God, being the thing which 
he wished to escape. It is the easier task. If duty says: go to Nineveh, 
you can escape it fora time by taking ship at Joppa. And it is so 
often in this very way that we do attempt to escape our duty. We 
leave the place in which it lays its claim on us, and we turn to some 
fresh pursuit, some new engagement. It comes to us in solitude, that 
call of duty, we hasten into company, and in the hurry of society and 
its many interests we begin to forget the voice which spoke so clearly ; 
or it may be that our duty lies out in the world, among our fellowmen, 
but we shrink away from the conflict of opinions, we shut ourselves up 
with our thoughts and live retired that we may escape an unwelcome call 
to work for which we hold ourselves unfit. We try to distract ourselves 
with new interests and pleasures, or, not to be altogether disobedient, we 
devote ourselves to some work for others, work of our choice, not that 
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from which we shrink. Under the influence of a desire of this kind 
the prophet went down to the sea and embarked. 

And the Lord sent out a great wind on the sea, and there was a 
mighty tempest in the sea, so that the ship was likely to be broken. 
And the mariners were afraid, and cried every man to his God. 
And they cast forth the wares that were in the ship into the sea to 
lighten it of them. And Jonah had gone down into the hold of the 
ship ; and he lay, and was fast asleep. So the shipmaster came to 
him and said: ‘‘ What is to thee, sleeper, arise and call upon thy 
God, if so be thy God will think for us, that we perish not.” 

No escape from duty, you see. Jonah had turned his back upon the 
high office of a prophet. Now he is called on to take that of a suppli- 
cant invoking God. Hach, in his own superstitious way, to his God 
the sailors are crying for help—as to day the Levantines caught in a 
storm invoke all the saints—the prophet must cry too to his God, no 
influence or chance must be thrown away. Is this altogether untrue to 
life, or is it not rather a kind of law, that the man who refuses the high 
calls and large demands of duty finds himself constrained by circum- 
stances, from which he cannot escape, to perform humbler duties for 
which he has no natural fitness, which he shrinks away from with dislike, 
but which he must perform. His calling was perhaps of the intellectual 
kind. He had the gifts but he shrank from the pains of cultivating 
them, let his chance go with his youth ; in his age he retained enough 
of the native power to. make him no fit companion for those among 
whom his lot is cast, yet he must do as they do, jest with them, share 
their opinions, live their life, his chance of the higher life and the more 
congenial occupation gone when he refused to submit to the discipline 
and the self-denial. They tell that the rich young man in the gospels, 
who made the great refusal and could not part with his possessions that 
he might enjoy the company and listen to the words of Jesus, was 
Joseph of Arimathea, who spent part of his wealth in making a tomb for 
Jesus after his crucifixion, serving, in poor fashion, the master dead 
whom he might have lived with and learned from through those months 
of travel and discourse. 

The call came to him ; duty found him with its claim, this time to 
poorer work. J¢ will be so with us ; it is so with us when we deliberately 
or in cowardly mood forsake the plain path of duty ; we do not escape 
obligation, as Jonah found when, running away from the post of the 
prophet of God, he was wakened up out of sleep that he might join the 
company of sailors in their cries for help “ each to his God,” 
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And they said each to his fellow: Come and let us cast lots, that 
we may know for whose cause this evil is upon us. So they cast 
lots, and the lot fell upon Jonah. And they said unto him: Tell us, 
we pray thee, for what, to whom, this evil is upon us. What is 
thine occupation? whence comest thou? what is thy country and 
of what people art thou? And he said unto them: I ama Hebrew, 
and I fear the Lord, the God of heaven, who made the sea and the 
dry land. 

For what, to whom is this evil upon us? They suspect some crime 
against some one who has power. How that question must have touched 
the prophet’s conscience, and the others that follow, so close, so appli- 
cable—what is thy occupation? whence comest thou? He had disguised 
himself, concealed the signs of his nationality, put on a dress which 
was not that of the prophets, as those other prophets in the story 
who put off the rough garb and said: I am no prophet but an husband- 
man, men taught me to keep cattle from my youth. 

I am a Hebrew, says Jonah, using a word for his nation by which 
they named themselves to foreigners. ‘Then he tells them who his Lord 
is—the God of heaven, who made the dry land and the sea. 

And the men were exceedingly afraid and they said : what is this 
thou hast done? For the men knew that he was fleeing from the 
presence of the Lord. Then said they unto him ; What shall we 
do unto thee, that the sea may be calm for us? For the sea wrought 
and was tempestuous. And he said unto them: Take me up and 
cast me forth into the sea; so shall the sea be calm to you; for I 
know that for my sake this great tempest is upon you. 

Says an old commentator on this, in his quaint fashion— Because 
our Jonas had a great deal more mind to go to Tarshish by sea than to 
Nineveh by land, rather about his own pleasure than the business of his 
Master, he is so well preferred as of a prophet to become a prisoner, 
first arrested by a tempest, then discovered by a lot to be a malefactor. 

We sce in what he says in reply a full consciousness of the guilt which 
deserves this punishment. The consciousness makes the trouble, even 
though so natural a thing as a storm seems to be sent as a special pun- 
ishment. “There must be a Jonah on board’’ men say when the sea 
and the wind are of unusual violence. When there is danger and unusual 
violence of wind and sea, the superstitious element in the mind of 
man makes them suspect some special cause for retribution ; a murderer 
must be aboard fleeing from justice; and can we not easily picture to 
ourselves how, when that is the case, when some great criminai has 
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gone to the sea-port and paid his fare, and taken passage, and is already 

half over the Atlantic—the terrors of the storm speak to his secret guilty 

soul. There is no escape. The vengeance of the Lord pursues thee 

even here! till in an agony of fear confession is made, as it was in the 
case of the faithless prophet. 

And the men rowed hard to return to the dry land, but they 

could not, for the sea wrought and was tempestuous against them. 

So they cried unto the Lord and said: we beseech Thee, O Lord, we 

beseech thee, let us not perish for this man’s life, and lay not upon 

us innocent blood, for Thou, Lord, hast done as it pleaseth Thee. 

(As Thou will’d’st thou did’st.) Then they took up Jonah and cast 

him forth into the sea, and the sea ceased from its raging, and the 

men feared the Lord exceedingly and offered a sacrifice unto the 
Lord, and vowed vows. 


Cuapters II & III. 


And the Lord prepared a great fish to swallow up Jonah. And Jonah 
was in the belly of the fish three days and three nights. 

What can be made of that great fish story, you may ask? And some 
one may think—oh, that may be left out as difficult of belief. Well, we 
should not like to have had all the wonderful things left out when our 
mothers used to read fairy tales and old historic stories to us. The 
Pilgrim’s Progress would hardly be itself without Apollyon and Giants 
Despair and Pope and Pagan, and the fish is to Jonah’s story just as 
needful a part as they are to the Pilgrim’s. “Ordinary readers,” says 
Cheyne, “are unable to recognise the inveterate love of romance common 
to the ancient Jews with the other nations of the Hast, yet surely the 
marks of a story are as patent in the book Jonah as in any of the tales 
of the “ Thousand and one Nights,’”” to which I would add that the story 
part of the narrative is made up, in Hastern fashion, as the wonders of 
the Arabian Nights are made up—by exaggeration of actual things, and 
change of stories which were already told. 

How does that apply here? In this way. Dr. Gottheil says :— 
“The first suggestion of the fish story may, perhaps, have come from an 
old legend about Semiramis, whose name means a dove, which is the 
meaning of Jonah also. Her mother, after giving birth to her, assumed 
the form of a fish. The child was taken to Nineveh, where she became 
queen. 
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Some passages in the psalms, such as that in which great ships and 

the great fish leviathan are mentioned together, may have contributed 
_ other suggestions. Leviathan probably means a guide. 

According to later legends, the eyes of the whale served as windows 
for Jonah to look out, while he was carried through the depths of the 
ocean and even into the shadowy realms of the dead.” 

An explanation very far removed from many of the serious calcula- 
tions and controversies about the size of fishes’ throats and the possibility 
of miracles, very far removed, yet possibly more true to the spirit of the 
Kastern story-teller, who never invents his wonders, but just uses and 
make more of some old story. The difficulty for us is to avoid making 
too much of the legendary part of the book, and yet not to miss the true 
human touches of observation and wisdom even which are combined 
with it. 

And Jonah prayed unto the Lord his God, out of the fish’s belly, and 

said: I cried out of my distress unto the Lord and he answered me. 

Out of the belly of the deep cried I, and thou heardest my voice. 

For thou castedst me into the deep, in the midst of the seas ; 

And the floods compassed me about ; 

All thy breakers and thy billows passed over me. 

Then I said, I am cast out of thy sight 

Yet I will look to thy holy temple. 

The waters compassed me about to the soul. 

The depth compassed me round about. 

The sea-weeds were wrapped about my head. 

I went down to the bottoms of the mountains. 

The earth with her bars was about me for ever. 

But Thou hast brought up my life from the pit, O Lord my God. 

When my soul fainted within me, 

I remembered the Lord, 

And my prayer came unto thee, 

In thy holy temple. 

They that observe lying vanities 

Forsake thine own mercy, 

But I will sacrifice unto thee 

With the vow of thanksgiving, 

I will pay what I have vowed, 

Salvation is of the Lord. 

At first reading this seems to be a very appropriate song, yet some 
familiarity of phrase sets one examining, and, even if the references in the 
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margin do not suggest the thought, we find that the composition is more 
creditable to Jonah’s memory than to his power Of original speech. It is, as 
the song of the three children in the fiery furnace is also, a compilation 
of lines from different psalms—quoted not always accurately, scarcely 
ever accurately, but making up a very appropriate prayer. Is there 
satire of the want of originality of some of the prophets intended by this? 
The concluding unkind remark about the people who observe lying 
vanities, is altogether in the spirit of the Jewish prayer, which always seems 
to exalt itself and its utterer by individious comparison of the Pharisee, 
as compared with the Publican style. 

And the Lord commanded the fish and it vomited out Jonah on the 
dry land. And the word of the Lord came unto Jonah the second time, 
saying: Arise, go up unto Nineveh, the great city, and prophesy unto it 
the message that I gave thee. So Jonah arose and went unto Nineveh, 
according to the word of the Lord. 

With this passage the second part of the story begins. Jonah has 
learned that duty cannot be avoided by taking ship and sailing away for 
a foreign port. He is again on dry land, and once again the word of the 
Lord comes to him, with the very words which he had disobeyed before. 
Is there not something which is true to nature and to experience in this 
inexorableness of duty. If it is really our duty we cannot avoid its 
claims do what we will, go where we choose, feel what unworthiness for it 
we may ; through change of place and circumstances, and in spite of our 
self-depreciation, it awaits us, not to be shaken off, except by downright 
unfaithfulness, or by the proof that we are unworthy. Take this thought 
into your study of history, you will find that very seldom is the great 
work of the life of Cromwell, or of Luther, or of John Knox, recognised 
and accepted at first; but it proves its claims, will not be denied, and at 
last, with a long struggle it may be, is recognised as duty, from which 
there is no turning away. The story is true to life, especially in this, 
that it is men of the prophetic character, men of insight and of power to 
move the wills of others, who are slow to accept the call and to recognise 
their own fitness for the prophet’s work. Jonah is not the first of the 
prophets who, through fear, or through self-depreciation, tried to shirk his 
work. In the life of John Knox we may read how, when he was a tutor 
to the Earl of Arran’s sons at St. Andrew's, “they of the place began 
earnestly to travail with him that he would take the preaching place upon 
him. But he utterly refused, alleging that he would not run where God 
had not appointed him. Whereupon they, among themselves advising, 
concluded that they would give a charge to the said John, and that pub- 
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licly by the mouth of their preacher, which accordingly with all due 
solemnity was done.” You know how once again confronted by the call, 
Knox burst forth into most abundant tears, and withdrew himself to his 
chamber, but did not refuse the office to which he was summoned, and 
made his voice heard, and the proof of his calling sure. 

So long as a man is worthy the call comes; only to unworthiness does 
it cease to appeal. Sometimes it is just the very condemnation of charac- 
ter that ambitions, and hopes, and stirrings of strong desire cease. It is 
not worth their pains. Like the tree in the parable, which has been 
stirred about and pruned, and yet has given no fruit, it is let alone till 
the time comes for cutting it down. 

The prophet in the story was not altogether unworthy. When the first 
call came to him he arose and fled: this time he arose and went— 
*‘ repented and went ’—like the son in the parable. 

Now Nineveh was an exceeding great city, three days’ journey 
round about, and Jonah ‘began to enter into the city, one day's 
journey, and he cried: Yet forty days and Nineveh overthrown. 

Nineveh was an exceeding great city. It was full of things to make 
such an entrance as that of the prophet a bold undertaking. There is 
something very suitable in the selection of such a place as the trial scene 
of a prophet’s faithfulness. All the same it is in a fictitious story, that 
the entry is made. Out of the story in the pages of history, in the records 
of events which have been dug out of buried Nineveh, there is no slight- 
est hint of the actual occurrence of any such event as that which the 
next few verses tell. 


CHAPTER IV. 


This chapter is, in a way, a summary of the whole book in the form of 
a fable, by which the moral of the story is most strikingly put before us. 
The prophet has fled from the duty of delivering his message to Nineveh, 
and has found that duty may not be escaped. Called a second time he 
has been faithful, has gone through the great city with his message— 
* Yet 40 days and Nineveh overthrown.” Something happens which he 
had not at all expected. The people believe the message, take it seriously 
to heart, and begin to show signs of repentance. A fast is proclaimed, sack- 
cloth and ashes come into fashion, and, by the king’s decree, the people 
ery unto God. A most unexpected, and altogether unaccountable thing 
to happen; so contrary to the expectation of any reasonable prophet. 
Jonah had been afraid to deliver the message. It could be of no use, he 
had said. Now that it is proved to have been of use, he is angry. 
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And it displeased Jonah exceedingly, and he was angry. And he 
prayed unto the Lord and said: I pray thee, O Lord, was not this 
my saying when I was yet in my country? ‘Therefore I fled unto 
Tarshish. For I know that thou art a gracious and merciful God, 
slow to anger and of great kindness, and repenting thee of the evil. 
And now, Lord, take, I beseech thee, my life from me, for it is 
better for me to die than to live. 

Why should it have displeased Jonah exceedingly ? Because it is in 
keeping with the purpose of the book, and also with the character of 
which Jonah is the representation. The book is a protest against the 
teaching that God had no mercy for the Gentiles, and Jonah stands for 
the Ezra kind, who could not believe that the enemies of the chosen 
nation could find favour in the sight of God. A Scotch minister of our 
day, hard pressed by a Universalist, who was arguing for the ultimate 
salvation of all men, said that, for his part, he did not see what would 
become of the mercy of God if it was shown to all, and that he should 
not care to be saved in acrowd. Jonah is represented as objecting to be 
saved in a crowd. It was monstrous that all that great idolatrous city, 


with its crowds of blood-thirsty, violent people, should be saved, just _ 


because Jehovah was pleased to be merciful. And in his sense of wrong 
he clutches at some excuse for what he knows to have been wrong in him- 
self at first. ‘‘ Just as I expected, when I fled rather than go to the city. 
T knew how little use it would be, for thou art a gracious and merciful 
God ;” and he has his text all pat and proper; of course, we know that 
all this is just an afterthought. It was fear at first which made him dis- 
obey; now he sees a way of freeing himself from the consciousness that 
he ought to be ashamed—a way of paying the Almighty a compliment 
and, at the same time, of making himself seem not to have been so very 
far wrong. Yet, he is a discredited prophet, and he asks God, using the 
words of Elijah of old, when he was in fear of his life, of Moses too, and 
of Job, he asks that he may die seeing that he is of so little use. 

But the Lord said: Doest thou well to be angry ? 

There follows the delightful apologue in which the wrongfulness of 
that anger is shown in a most striking way. 

And Jonah went out of the city, and sat on the east side of the 
city, and there he made him a booth and sat under it in the shade, 
till he might see what would become of the city. 

There was yet, it seemed, some chance that the promised judgment 
might, after all, come. ‘The 40 days have gone by, and there has been 
no sign of the overthrowing of Nineveh. The prophet was angry at the 
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seeming falsification of his message, and he accuses God. The reply was 
gentle, a question “ Doest thou well to be angry ?” as if reproving not 
the state of mind, but the hastiness of it, its uselessness, if some signal 
judgment is about to come. He will go out of the city and watch and 
wait. An earthquake will overthrow it; a fire from heaven will burn it 
up. So, waiting, Jonah learns a lesson again by a personal experience. 

And the Lord God prepared a gourd, and made it come up over 
Jonah, that it might be a shade over his head, to deliver him from 
his trouble. So Jonah was exceeding glad of the gourd. 

How artfully this is told. Reading the few words we forget Nineveh 
and the gloomy prophecy, and the troubled mind of the prophet : we feel 
the heat of the great shelterless plain, and the comfort of the spreading 
shrub. There is so much local truth in the subject of the parable, that 
it must have been chosen by some one who knew the place and the plant 
which is here described, and in Layard’s Nineveh, and other books of the 
travellers, we may read of the rapid growth and sudden dying of 
plants of the plain. Now, on the plain which surrounds the site of 
Nineveh of old, we see the prophet in his booth, watching the city from 
the seat, and exceedingly glad of the shade and greenness of the gourd. 
For a whole day he enjoyed it. 

But God prepared a worm when the morning rose the next day, 
and it smote the gourd, so that it withered. And it came to 
pass when the sun shone forth that God prepared a sultry east wind, 
and the sun beat upon the head of Jonah, that he fainted, and 
wished himself dead, and said: It is better for me to die than to live. 
And the Lord said to Jonah: Doest thou well to be angry for the 
gourd ? and he said: I do well to be angry, unto death. 

Life has a way of putting to us the same questions, in the very same 
words sometimes, but with very different force of application. 

Doest thou well to be angry? Jonah could hardly tell when it was a 
question of this only. We are slow to see or to feel the rights and the 
wrongs of other people’s circumstances, we look at them in so abstract 
and uninterested a way. But, let the same thing happen to ourselves, we 
feelitthen, and can tell how it is with us. “Ido well to be angry, unto death.” 

Now notice the application of this experience of the hot wind and the 
fading shelter. 

Then said the Lord: Thou hast pity on the gourd, for which thou 
hast not laboured, neither made it to grow: which came up in a 
night, and perished in a night, and should not I have pity on 
Nineveh, that great city, wherein are more than six score thousand 
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persons that cannot discern between their right hand and their left 
hand, and much cattle. 

So the book suddenly ends, with a question suggestive of many 
thoughts. The parable has been somewhat diverted from its original 
intention, through the very picturesqueness of its incident, and Jonah’s 
gourd, as an illustration of the sudden springing-up, and the equally sud- 
den disappearance, of favouring circumstances, has put out of sight the 
lesson which was drawn from it. But that lesson should not be lost to 
sight; it is needed in our day as much as it was in those bigoted and 
severe days of Ezra. Jonah’s fault is the besetting sin of Theologians and 
people whose hold of opinion is strong and logical, and who have little 
sympathy, little power of entering into the position of those whose views 
and modes of worship are not theirs. ‘‘ What,” says one, “have been 
the chief failings of theologians at all times? An untrue and mean 
estimate of the intellectual, moral and religious attainments of heathen 
nations, a depreciation of the moral and religious work of so-called men 
of the world.” Isit notso? Think of the Calvinist’s system, with its 
doctrine of reprobation, and its acquiescence in the fate which, according 
to its ereed, awaits a large part of the human race. The elder son in the 
parable, with his puzzlement over the injustice of the gladness of the re- 
turn of the brother who had wasted his substance, has often been 
repeated in the history of the church, and has as often been rebuked by 
the teaching of events; logical consistency calls upon Roman Catholics 
to deny to Protestants—and on Orthodox Protestants to deny to those who 
do not hoid with the creeds, the common charities of life. That men so 
utterly wrong should be allowed to live and flourish and be happy is in- 
deed a trial of faith to some. Yet, the tolerance of life is large, and its 
lessons are, in the end, learned, for everywhere there is to be seen the 
strong contrast between the spirit of the narrow-minded, self-satisfied 
theologian, and the mercy of his God. People whom we, in our conceit 
of knowledge, call narrow and bigoted, prove, when we see their lives, to 
be able to join large charities and great self-denial to opinions which 
ought, one would say, to bear quite another fruit; and it may be that they 
sometimes find, as indeed they sometimes acknowledge, that men and 
women, of the newer ways of thinking, whose belief has little of the old 
form, do possess the spirit of goodness, and have a grace of their own. 

Says Dean Stanley, of the story of Jonah, “It is the rare protest of 
theology against the excess of theology; it is the faithful delineation, 
through all its various stages of the dark, sinister, selfish side of even 
great religious teachers. It is the grand Biblical appeal to the common 
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instincts of humanity, and to the universal love of God, against the nar- 
row dogmatism of sectarian polemics.” 

There is among the Jewish traditions a story of Abraham, in which the 
moral of the book of Jonah is taught by way of a strong contrast of the 
mercifulness of God with the hard, narrow judgmentof even the best of men. 

“When Abraham sat at his tent door, according to his custom, wait- 
ing to entertain strangers, he espied an old man stooping and leaning 
on his staff, weary with age and travel, coming towards him, who was 
100 years old. He Peed him Made washed his feet, provided 
supper, caused him to sit down ; but observing that the old man ate and 
prayed not, nor begged for a blessing on his meal, asked him why he did 
not worship the God of heaven? I worship the fire only, and know no 
other God, whereupon Abraham grew so zealously angry, that he thrust 
the old man out of his tent, and exposed him to all the dangers of the 
night. In the morning God asked him: where is the old man who 
came to thee? He did not worship Thee and I thrust him away. 

God answered, I have suffered him these 100 years, though he dis- 
honoured me, and couldest not thou endure him for one night?” 

Tn a poem of Whittier’s, which was published in the Atlantic Monthly 
of the other day, there is a story of the conviction carried to the mind of 
a preacher of the grim old theologies which may well illustrate the natural 
teaching of personal experience. F. E. Mittson. 


Continuation of Chapters II. § ILL, page 15. 


And the people of Nineveh believed in God, and proclaimed a 
fast, and put on sackcloth, from the greatest of them even unto the 
least of them. And the matter came unto the King of Nineveh: 
and he arose from his throne, and laid his robe from him, and 
covered himself with sackcloth, and sat on ashes. And he caused 
it to be proclaimed and published in Nineveh by the decree of the 
King and his nobles, saying: Let neither man nor beast, herd nor 
flock, taste anything: let them not feed, nor drink water: but let 
man and beast be covered with sackcloth, and let them cry mightily 
unto God : and let them turn away every one from his evil way and 

- from the violence in their hands. Who knoweth but God will return 
and repent, and turn away from his fierce anger, that we perish not ? 
“Fancy Sargon or Sennacherib in the presence of Jonah!” says a 
modern commentator. It is difticult indeed to fancy monarchs so proud 
and cruel listening, eyen for a moment, to the solitary prophet as—clad in 
his rough prophet’s dress—he passes through the city repeating his cry: 
Yet forty days and Nineveh overthrown. In fact, the event would haye 
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been something very unlike that recorded in the story but for the purpose 
of fiction, for the working out of the thought of the book, that just makes 
the selection more suitable. It is a great task from which the prophet 
shrinks, and a great risk which in his penitence he undertakes. The 
situation is very impressive, with a dramatic power over the imagination, 
and by many a fanatic, self-constituted prophet since has Jonah’s appear- 
ance been imitated, by none more impressively than by the Solomon 
Eagle of Defoe’s History of the Plague, who, day after day, made his 
way through the streets of London, calling down woe on the guilty city. 

The story is told with great skill. Indeed there are init some of those 
realistic touches, which more true than life, mark the skilful story-teller’s art. 

“And the matter came unto the King.” Kings of Nineveh lived apart, 
in their garden-encircled palace, carefully guarded, and news would not 
reach them all at once. 

The special fault of the Ninevites, their “violence that is in their 
hands,” is corroborated by the remains which have made the old Assyrian 
life familiar to us. “‘ Records of wars and cruelties, dry registers of military 
campaigns and spoilations,’ Layard says of the slabs which he recovered. 

“ But the story must be true” says some one, “Jesus spoke of it as 
fact, using the conversion of the city of Nineveh as his illustration of a sign.” 

“The men of Nineveh shall rise in judgment with this generation and 
condemn it, for they repented at the preaching of Jonah, and lo a greater 
than Jonah is here.” 

There is no statement in these words of the truth of the book, merely 
a reference to the story, which the people to whom he spoke knew so 
well; as we may quote what Hamlet did, or what Adam Bede said, 
though we know that each of these is but the creation of a writer’s genius. 

And God saw their works that they turned from their evil way, 
and God repented of the evil that he said he would do unto them, 
and he did it not. 

In these words the true sign of the prophet Jonah is found, the proof 
that, let the nation be what it may, its penitence is met by the unfailing 
mercy of God. New doctrine in those days which did not meet with too 
ready belief. 

Jonah is the first apostle, though involuntarily and unconsciously, of 
the Gentile. 

Says Dean Stanley : —‘‘ The direct claims of the Gentile world on the 
justice and mercy of God are first recognised in this book. It is the cry 
of the good heathen that causes the sea to cease from raging. It is the 
penitence of the vast population of Nineveh that arouses the Divine pity 
even for the innocent children and the dumb, helpless cattle.” 
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THE MINISTER’S DAUGHTER. 


BY JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


In the minister’s morning sermon 
He had told of the primal fall, 

And how thenceforth the wrath of God 
Rested on each and all. 


And how, of His will and pleasure 
All souls, save a chosen few, 

Were doomed to the quenchless burning, 
And held in the way thereto. 


Yet never by faith’s unreason 
A saintlier soul was tried, 
And never the harsh old lesson 

A tenderer heart belied. 


And after the painful service 
On that pleasant Sabbath day, 
He walked with his little daughter 
Through the apple-bloom of May. 


Sweet in the fresh green meadows, 
Sparrow,and blackbird sung; 
Above him their tinted petals 
The blossoming orchards hung. 


Around on the wonderful glory 
The minister looked and smiled; 

‘* How good is the Lord who gives us 
These gifts from His hand, my child! 


‘‘ Behold in the bloom of apples, 
And the violets in the sward, 
A hint of the old lost beauty 
Of the garden of the Lord! 


Then up spake the little maiden, 
Treading on snow and pink ; 
“‘O Father! these pretty blossoms 

Are very wicked I think. 


‘‘Had there been no garden of Eden 
There never had been a fall: 

And if never a tree had blossomed 
God would have loved us all.’’ 
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‘Hush, child !’”’ the father answered, 
“* By His decree man fell ; 

His ways are in clouds and darkness, 
But He doeth all things well. 


“* And whether by His ordaining 
To us cometh good or ill, 
Joy or pain, or light or shadow, 
We must fear and love Him still.” 


““Oh, I fear him! said the daughter, 
“‘And I try to love him too; 

But I wish He was good and gentle, 
Kind and loving as you.”’ 


The minister groaned in spirit 
As the tremulous lips of pain, 

And wide, wet eyes uplifted 
Questioned His own in vain. 


Bowing his head he pondered 
The words of the little one, 

Had he erred in his life long-teaching? 
Had he wrong to his Master done ? 


To what grim and dreadful idol 
Had he lent the holiest name? 

Did his own heart, loving and human, 
The God of his worship shame ? 


And lo! from the bloom of greenness, 
From the tender skies above, 

And the face of his little daughter 
He read a lesson of love. 


No more as the cloudy terror 
Of Sinai’s mount of law, 

But as Christ in the Syrian lilies 
The vision of love he saw. 


And as when, in the clefts of Horeb, 
Of old was His presence known, 
The dread Ineffable Glory 
Was Infinite Goodness alone. 


Thereafter his hearers noted 
In his prayers a tenderer strain, 
And never the gospel of hatred 
Burned on his lips again. 


And the scoffing tongue was prayerful, 
And the blinded eyes found sight, 
And hearts as flint aforetime, 
Grew soft in his warmth and light. 


Atlantic Monthly for October, 1880. 
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THe Nosinity or Human Nature. 


[The following notes for lessons are taken from Unity Sunday School 
Lessons, fifth series. 

Twelve lessons on Channing and the Unitarian Movement in America. 
The twelve lessons form an interesting and valuable summary of 
Channing’s teaching. They can be purchased for 8d., and will be 
found to be very useful additions to the teachers’ hand books. The 
author, the Rev. W. C. Gannett, intends to prepare a set of lessons 
on the Life and Thought of Theodore Parker. | 
The references are to the one-volume “Works,” American Edition, 

and the new one-volume “ Life of Channing.” 


1.—Cuannine’s “ One Susie Iora,—rae Drvinrry or rue Sout.” 


“ One sublime idea has taken strong hold of my mind,—the greatness 
of the soul, its divinity, its union with God by spiritual likeness ;” so 
said Channing of himself, and adds, “ Preaching which is to do good 
must have its great idea.” His own he so constantly repeated and 
applied that it made his sermons a lofty monotone. ( Life, 445-6 ; 
Works, 1.) 

This, the second point of Unitarianism, was again in strongest contrast 
with Calvinism. Calvinism affirmed the “Total Depravity,” Unitarian- 
ism the “ Divinity,” of human nature : and, this time, each heard in 
the other’s word an awful blasphemy blotting all the truth! Yet, 
here as before, each really emphasized a half-trath. To both Religion 
was that which brought man nearer God: but in human nature Calvinism 
only saw the force which separates us from him,—“ sin’: Unitarianism 
saw that, too, but much more plainly saw the force which draws us 
toward him,—“ kinship.” Calvinism thought human nature essentially 
centrifugal from Right, and looked elswhere, to God’s own direct draw- 
ing, for every motion towards him: hence the whole machinery of 
Grace,—vicarious atonement, irresistible conversion and_ salvation,— 
which left most scanty room for man’s free will and virtue. It seemed 
as if the more corrupt, abject and helpless man was, the greater was the 
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glory of God the King, who saved him. Unitarianism thought human 
nature in itself centripetal to Right ; that the saving Grace was lodged, 
that is, in its very constitution, and that “sin” was but the pull-away of 
a free will not yet perfected: and so, the more erect, the more God-like 
man was, the greater the glory of God, his Father and Creator. Or more 
shortly, thus : Calvinism saw in man, since the “Fall,” a temple ruined : 
Unitarianism saw in man a temple incomplete because still building, A 
difference wide as heaven and hell this made in the doctrines. 

Now for illustrations. Read Channing’s two sermons called “ Like- 
ness to God ” ( Works, 291-302) and “Imitableness of Christ’s Character”’ 
(310-316), and his “ Introductory Remarks” (1-7), and you will read 
the very heart of the man and of Unitarianism.—“All minds are of one 
family.” (Works, 313.)—“ The soul an image of the infinity of God.” 
(Works, 1; 294-5; Life, 444.)—“ What a man is.” (Works, 48.) — 
“ Nothing in Jesus to which men might not ascend.” (Works, 314-5.)— 
“‘ Virtue, not Sin, the essence of the soul.” (Works, 70 ; 300.) —“ It is a 
false idea that religion requires the extermination of any principle or 
passion in us. Our nature is a beautiful whole, and no part can be 
spared.” (Works, 340.)—“ God-like men.” (Works, 298-9 ; 346.)— 
“The parent’s highest office is to bring the child to consciousness of the 


divinity within him.” (Life, 442.)—“ The noblest use of travelling is to * 


discern more of the God-like in the human.” (Life, 346.)—“ The sight 
of every human being should be accompanied with the thought of the 
grandeur of a human soul.” (Life, 302.) 

And now see how this ‘ one sublime idea,” the God-likeness of the 
soul, echoes through all Channing’s thought :— 


2.—THIS THE FOUNDATION OF RELIGION. 


The soul only knows God in and from itself. Piety is the child soul’s 
attraction to its Father—* At the foundation.” (Works 31 3.)—“The 
idea of God, sublime and awful as it is, is the idea of our own spiritual 
nature, purified and enlarged to infinity. In ourselves are the elements 
of the Divinity. (Works, 293; 6.)—“What, then, is Religion?” 
(Works 296 )—* Then the Divinity is growing within us.”’( Works 298 ; 
292.) 


3.—Tuis THE FouNDATION OF FAITH IN ImmoRTALITY. 


Channing believed that Jesus by his teaching and resurrection had 
changed the vague,hope of immortality to a certainty ; but he loved to 
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trace the signs of immortality in the nature of the soul. (Life 244—9) 
—“ My faith in it rests very little on mere affection, but very much on 
the fact of human excellence. Virtue is the only thing in the universe of 
the continuance of which I am sure; for itis of the very essence of God. 
Everything else may pass away; this cannot.” (Life 628.)—“The 
undoubted fact that the mind thirsts for continued being just in pro- 
portion as it obeys the will of its Maker is a proof, next to irresistible, 
of its being destined by him for immortality.” (Works, 356.)—“I see 
in crime itself (four) proofs of human greatness and of an immortal 
nature.” (Works, 357.)—“The soul and the tree:’’ four arguments for 
immortality. (Works, 354--6)—“One angel’s history may be a volume 
of more various truth than all the records of our race.” (Works, 365.) 
—“T think of Heaven as a world of stupendous plans and efforts for its 
own improvement.” (Works, 365.)—“The whole present creation 
perhaps a dungeon and a hell to the sinner, after death.” (Works, 
353.) 


4.—Tuis THE FouNDATION OF BROTHERHOOD. 


“Men have as yet no just respect for themselves, and of consequence 
no just respect for others. ‘There is one principle of the soul which 
makes all men essentially equal, the sense of duty. This power makes 
the seraph and the lowest human being, brethren. Do we understand 
our spiritual brotherhood? Do we feel ourselves derived from one 
Heavenly Parent, in whose image we are all made? This seems to me 
the only true bond of man to man.” ( Works, 67-9.)—The secret of 
Jesus’ brotherhood with men: “In the most depraved he saw a being 
who might become an angel of light.” (Works, 309-10 ; 327.)—“You 
( Abolitionists ) take your stand on the unutterable worth of every human 
being, and on his inalienable rights as a rational, moral and immortal 


child of God.” (Life, 568). 
5 —ANpD OF THE Kinapom oF HEAVEN ON Harrtu. 


“ A new reverence for man is essential to the cause of social reform. 
The import of the word “ Brother.” Then wrongs, now hardly thought 
of, will give a deeper shock than we receive from crimes which the laws 
punish with death.” (Works, 7 .)—“A new reverence for humanity, a 
new feeling of brotherhood and of all men’s relation to a common 
Father,—before this all oppressions are to fall,” etc, (Works, 924; 
close of Channing’s last Address.) 

D 
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LESSONS ON THE GROWTH OF MORAL AND 
SPIRITUAL IDEAS. 


II.—How MEN CAME TO BELIEVE IN ONE Gop, THE FATHER OF 
ALL MANKIND. 


Notr.—With every effort to make these lessons simple and intelligible, 
I do not feel that I have succeeded in making them easy. Any teacher 
resolving to use them must make up his mind to give the subject much 
earnest thought (which is far more necessary in this case than exten- 
sive reading), or he will inevitably fall into confusion when dealing 
with the subject in class. I have, however, endeavoured to use lan- 
guage which the teacher may adopt when he has thought the subject 
out. as 

E 

We have seen how the thought that “ God is everywhere” grew up, 
by slow degrees, among the Israelites ; and how, in very ancient times, 
none of them knew this truth. We have seen how, at first, they thought 
that Yahweh (which was the name they gave their god) had to go about 
from place to place when he wished to know what was going on, just as 
we must; and how they thought that they themselves could che from 
Yahweh by going away from the place where he was. 

Now as long as the Israelites held such ideas as these there was no 
reason why they should not believe that there were other gods as well 
as Yahweh. 

When we speak of “ God” we mean the great creator and preserver 
of the universe, who is present everywhere, whose voice we may hear in 
our own hearts telling us to do right, whose love we may feel comforting 
us in sorrow, whose spirit has guided all mankind in every time and 
place, who is our father and the father of all men, who fills all heaven 
and earth with his presence and his love. And we know that there can 
be but one God, for he is everywhere and in all things, and that is why 
we have no name for Him, but speak and think with hushed voices and 
quiet hearts of “ God.” 

And we have seen that the Israelites came at last to have thoughts 
like these (Psalm exxxix.—Teachers’ Notes No. 13, p. 18), but as long 
as they only thought of this god Yahweh as being in some special place 
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or country, they might very well think that there were other gods in 
other countries. 

And we know that they really did think so. They believed that their 
god Yahweh had given them the country they lived in because he was 
stronger than the other gods who were there before and had driven them 
out, and that after that he dwelt in the country with them, while other 
gods dwelt in other countries with their people. The king of any one 
of these countries thought himself the lieutenant or servant of the god 
of that country, and if anyone made war upon him he thought they 
were fighting against his god. 

We know the names of some of these gods. Tor instance, the Amor- 
ites (and sometimes the Ammonites), who lived Hast of the Dead Sea, 
called their god Chemosh. They were often at war with Israel, and 
there is a passage in the book of Judges which shows that the Israelites 
at one time believed that Chemosh really existed, just as much as Yah- 
weh, and that he had given the Ammonites or Amorites their land. 
[Look at Judges xi., 23, 24. Jephthah is arguing with the king of 
Ammon about a certain piece of land, which Jephthah says belongs to 
Israel because Yahweh drove out the Amorites (not the same as the 
Ammonites) from it long ago and gave it to Israel ; but he admits that 
Chemosh gave the land further South to the Ammonites. “ Now Yah- 
weh, god of Israel, drove out the Amorites from before his people, the 
Israelites, and why should you have their land? Do you not take good 
care to keep the land which your god, Chemosh, has given you? And 
why should not we keep the land that Yahweh, our god, has given 
Us 

oe an old story about David and Saul, David says that his enemies 
have “driven him out so that he cannot stay in the domain of Yahweh, 
and have said ; go and serve other gods!” 1 Sam. xxvi., 19. As if it 
was impossible to serve or worship Yahweh in a foreign land because he 
was not there. 

And so again when Ruth, the Moabitess, is coming with Naomi to 
the land of Judah, she says: “Thy people shall be my people, and thy 
god my god,” and afterwards Boaz says to her, “ May a full reward be 
given thee by Yahweh, god of Israel, under whose wings thou art come 
to trust.” Ruthi. 16, ii. 12. As though Rnth, in coming to Judah, 
had come into the domain of Yahweh and trusted herself to his protec- 
tion. 

Thus we see that in early times the Israelites believed in many gods, 
each having his own land and people ; and no doubt they went on using 
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expressions founded on this belief long after they had really ceased to 
hold it. Perhaps the writers of the books, from which I have quoted, 
had some of them already given up or half given up the belief, though 
they still used expressions that had grown from it. 


Tt 

We will now consider some examples of the way in which the early 
Israelites and their neighbours thought and spoke about Yahweh and 
Chemosh and the other gods. 

Psalm ii. is a very curious poem which was written, we may suppose, 
by a king of Judah, or by some other poet in the king’s name. We do 
not know when this psalm was written, but we do know why. The 
Israelites had conquered certain peoples near them, and these peoples 
determined to throw off the yoke, but this, says the poet, they can never 
do, for itis the yoke of Yahweh, and he only laughs at their foolish 
efforts, and will enable the king, his son, to conquer and crush them like 
an earthen vessel. 

Why do the nations rage, 
And the peoples devise vain plots ? 
Why do the kings of the earth rise up, 
And the princes plot against Yahweh and his anointed ? 
[Saying —] 
5 “ Let us break their bonds asunder 

And let us shake off their yoke!” 
He who sits in the heavens will laugh them to scorn : 
Adonai will hold them in derision ; 
Then will he speak to them in his wrath. 

10 And thunder against them his fury : 
“T have anointed my king on Zion, 
On my sacred mount!” 
Let me speak of Yahweh’s decree ! 
He has said to me; “ Thou art my son ! 

15 This day have I made thee my son! 
Ask of me, and I will give thee nations for a heritage, 
And the ends of the earth for a possession. 
Thou shalt pasture them with an iron staff, 
And dash them to pieces like an earthen vessel.” 

20 Wherefore, ye kings! be wise ; 
Take warning, ye judges of earth ! 
Serve Yahweh in fear, 
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And tremble as ye sing his praise ! 
Cleave to him lest he grow wrath ; 
25 Should his anger kindle even a little, ye will perish as ye go on 
your way. 
| Blessed are they that put their trust in him.] 

Line 4. Yahweh’s anointed means the king. It is a very common 
expression. 

v.v. 5-6. The words supposed to be uttered by the rebel princes. 

v. 8. Adonai is often used for Yahweh. It means “lord,” or “m 
lord.” So the Pheenicians often called their chief god “the lord.” 
The Greeks learned from the Phoenicians to worship a certain god, 
whom they called “Adonis,” which is the the same word as “Adonai.” 

v.v. 11-12 are the words supposed to be thundered against the rebels 
by Yahweh. 

v.13. The king speaks in his own person, but from “ Thou art my 
son” to the end of line 19, he repeats what Yahweh has said to him. 

v.14. It was common amongst ancient peoples to call the kings the 
sons of the chief god. 

v.15. “This day” seems to mean the day of the king’s coronation. 

v. 20. Here the king speaks in his own name again, and warns the 
rebels not to fight against Yahweh. 

v. 26. This verse looks as if it had been added by some later poet 
and did not belong to the original psalm. 

We may also read another old poem. 

Psalm xxiv. 7-10, is a separate poem from the rest of the psalms, and 
seems to have been sung when the ark, which was a sacred trust, was 
carried back from battle into the temple. The Israelites thought that if 
they took the ark to battle, then Yahweh went with them, and when 
they brought it back, then “ Yahweh, mighty in battle, the king of 
glory,” came back too, and went into his temple. 

Read the passage, remembering that “the Lord” should be “ Yahweh,” 
and that “hosts”? means “ armies.” 
From these, and other such passages, we see that the Israelites believed 

that Yahweh went with them to battle, and delighted to see “his son,” the 
king, defeating and crushing the peoples round about. If ever the king 
of Israel was defeated, they thought it was because Yahweh was angry 
with him, and was “chastising his son.” (Compare II. Samuel, vii. 14.) 


The 
It will be easier to understand the feeling of the Israelites to Yahweh 
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if we compare it with that of the Moabites to Chemosh, and see how very 
much it is like it. We happen to possess an “ Inscription,” written on 
a stone by a Moabite king, called Mesha, which shows us many interest- 
ing things about the Moabites and their god, Chemosh. This inscription 
was discovered about thirteen years ago, and was written about nine 
hundred years before the birth of Christ, perhaps within a hundred years 
of the time when Psalm ii. was composed. 

This is a shortened translation of King Mesha’s words.—‘‘ lam Mesha, 
king of Moab. My father ruled Moab thirty years and I succeeded him. 
I have raised this stone to Chemosh, for he has delivered me from all my 
enemies, and given me vengeance upon all that hate me. Omri, king of 
Israel, oppressed Moab many years ; for then Chemosh was angry with 
his land. But, in my days, Chemosh said : ‘I will look upon him and 
upon his house, and Israel shall fall for ever... Now Omri and his son 
had oppressed Moab for forty years. But, in my day, Chemosh took 
pity on his people. I laid siege to Kirjathaim, which the king of Israel 
had fortified, and I took the city and slew all the inhabitants in honour of 
Chemosh, god of Moab. And Chemosh said to me: ‘Go forth, and take 
the city of Nebo from Israel!’ Then I went out by night, fought against 
the place from dawn of day till noon ; took it, and slew all the inhabi- 
tants; and I took away all the sacred vessels of Yahweh, and consecrated 
them to Chemosh.”’ 

Here we see how the Moabites thought that, if they were defeated, 
it was because Chemosh was angry with them ; and also that, when he 
was pleased with them, he delighted in seeing them oppress and slaughter 
their foes, and liked to have the sacred vessels of Yahweh, or any other 
god, set up as trophies in his own temple. 

But, in spite of all this, the different nations did not always hate and 
dread each other’s gods. If two nations were friendly to one another, 
they often thought that their gods were friendly to each other, too ; and 
thus it did not seem impossible for the people of one nation to build a 
temple for the god of another nation, and worship him in it, just as they 
might show honour to the kings of friendly nations, though they con- 
tinued to obey their own. Perhaps they thought that the gods of friendly 
peoples might visit each other’s lands. However this may be, we know 
that Solomon, who tried to make friends with all the neighbouring peo- 
ples, built temples in Jerusalem for many foreign gods. He built one 
for Chemosh himself. It seems, then, that the Israelites and their 
neighbours, in early times, believed in many gods, though each people 
had its own special god. They thought that if you lived in any country 
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you must worship and serve the god of that country ; but they seem also 
to have thought that, whatever country you were in, you might honour 
and worship the gods of other countries too, if you built altars and tem- 
ples for them ; and, though they sometimes thought that each god lived 
in his own country, and in his own temple, at other times each nation 
thought of its own god as sitting on a throne in heaven above the sky. 


EY’. 

We have seen in how many ways the beliefs of the Israelites resembled 
those of the peoples living round them. We must now consider some 
points in which the wisest and best of the Israelites differed from those 
other peoples. 

In the first place there had been, from very early times, we cannot say 
how early, some of the Israelites who thought it wrong to make any image 
of Yahweh. They thought he was so great and mighty that no image 
could be worthy of him, and, therefore, none must be made. It is easy 
to see how this belief and practice would help them to rise to higher and 
higher thoughts about their god. 

In the second place this same set of Israelites thought that it was dis- 
respectful to Yahweh to worship any other gods at all. They thought 
that Yahweh was so mighty, and had been so good to Israel that, if they 
worshipped him with all their hearts and souls, they still could never 
show their gratitude enough; and they thought that if they worshipped 
other gods as well, as if they needed more help and strength than Yah- 
weh could give them, he would be displeased with them for not trusting 
him. 

And lastly they believed that Yahweh would never be satisfied with 
people worshipping him, unless they tried to be good also. Yahweh 
himself, they thought, was pure and holy, and his worshippers must be 
pure and holy too. They must not rob or kill, or swear falsely, or live 
foul and unclean lives. 

Most of the Israelites did not believe, or at any rate did not practise, 
these three things, but a few of the best and wisest did. They made no 
images of Yahweh ; they worshipped no other gods besides him ; and 
they believed that he was better pleased by a good, pure life, than by 
anything else. 

Now, let us think what was true and what was mistaken in the beliefs 
of such Israelites as these. 

They believed that a great being, far above themselves, so great and 
wonderful, that they could make no image of him, had always guided 
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and governed them, and supported them still ; that, whenever they had 
done wrong, it had displeased him, and that, when they felt ashamed of 
their sins, and resolved to do what was right, it was his voice speaking 
to them ; when they felt calm in the midst of danger, or peaceful in the 
midst of trouble, it was his comfort that supported them. 

All this was true. That great being was God. 

But they thought that this power that watched over them was not the 
same as the power that watched over other peoples ; they thought that 
the great being who protected them delighted in crushing and opposing 
other peoples ; they thought that there were others partly like him, so 
that they must give him a name ( Yahweh), and that he was only in their 
land, or in heaven, not everywhere. 

All this was false. , 

What was it, then, that they had to learn, in order that they might 
pass from the belief in Yahweh to the belief in God? 

They must learn (1st) that the being who guided them—by whatever 
name they called him—was the same that guided all other peoples too, 
the creator and preserver of the universe ; (2nd) that he did not love 
them and hate their enemies, but loved all mankind. 


NV; 

The lessons on “ How men came to know that God is everywhere,” 
have already shown us a great deal that will help us now. When Jonah 
heard the voice commanding him to go to Nineveh, he called it the voice 
of Yahweh; but, when he found he could not escape by fleeing from the 
land of Yahweh, but still heard the call on board the ship, and in the sea 
monster’s belly, and on the distant land, he knew that it was the same 
voice. So it seemed that there was not one being who commanded him 
in Palestine, and another on the sea, and another in a foreign land. It 
was the same voice, it was the same moral ruler everywhere. 

When Jacob rested on the stone in the wilderness, and felt the com- 
forting presence of a higher power, it was the same comfort he had felt 
under the sacred tree at home, it was the same higher power protecting 
and comforting him. 

Now the Israelites, who had learned never to worship any god but 
Yahweh, and never to make an image of him, would be just those who 
would most easily understand all this, and feel that there were not many 
moral rulers—but one. 

And again : if it was true that when the Israelites suffered a defeat 
it was because Yahweh was displeased with them, then it would seem 
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likely that Yahweh made the enemies of his people come and defeat them 
when he wished to punish them. And, if so, then Yahweh must govern 
and guide other peoples as well as his own. This would be very easy to 
believe for those who never worshipped any other gods but Yahweh. 

And lastly : if it was Yahweh who spoke to the Israelites in the voice 
of duty, and who comforted them in danger wherever they were, and if it 
was he who guided all the peoples of the earth, and made them do what he 
chose, then the other gods could not do anything, for there was nothing 
for them to do. Yahweh did everything. He must have created the 
whole world, and the sun and moon and stars. He must govern all the 
world. 

From this it was only one step more to say : the other gods do not 
exist at all, Yahweh is the only god. 

Amos is the most ancient of all the prophets ; and, in his writing, we 
find the belief that Yahweh has made all things, and that he guides other 
peoples as well as Israel (the Philistines and the Syrians for instance). 
Read Amos iv. 13, and v. 8. [remember that “the Lord” should be 
Yahweh]. Also, read Amos ix. 7 (last half of the verse), and contrast it 
with Judges xi. 24. 

After the time of Amos this belief that Yahweh governed all the peoples 
of the earth, and was the only god, came out more and more strongly. 

Read Isaiah v. 26-30. [where Yahweh calls distant nations to chastise 
Israel] ; Isaiah x. 5-15. [where Yahweh says that the Assyrians think 
they are defeating his people in their own might, but really they are like 
a saw or an axe in his hand, and he is only using them for his own pur- 
pose]. Isaiah xlv. 1-5. [not written by the real Isaiah, but about 150 
years later. Here Yahweh, the only god, calls Cyrus not to chastise, 
but to help his people, and girds him with power, and favours him, 
though he (Cyrus) does not know him (Yahweh)]. Isaiah xl. [ written 
by the same prophet as the last. Here Yahweh is the supreme and only 
god and ruler]. 

There are many difficulties in these passages, but it is easy to understand 
enough of them to serve the purpose for which they are now referred to. 


Vig 
We now see something of the way in which the Israelites came to 
know that there is one only God ; but they still kept their old national 
name of Yahweh, and, with it, they kept a great many of the old ideas 
which seem naturally to belong to Yahweh, god of Israel, but not at all 
to belong to God. 


E 
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The most important of these old ideas was that Yahweh specially 
favoured the Israelites, or Jews, and very often regarded other peoples 
as his enemies, especially if they persecuted or were unkind to the Jews. 

Because the Jews called God Yahweh, and no other peoples did so, 
they thought that no other peoples worshipped God at all. They did not 
think that other peoples, such as the Persians for instance, believing 
just as they did, in one good God, who made all beautiful things, and 
loved goodness, and taught men to be good, might yet call him by some 
other name. So, when they saw that no other peoples worshipped Yah- 
weh, they thought that none of them worshipped God, and that that was 
very wicked and blind and ungrateful of them. Besides, most of the 
peoples round about them made images of their gods, and believed in a 
great many gods, and did not think the gods cared much whether they 
were good or not, as long as they made plenty of sacrifices. All these 
things together made the Jews think that it was the most wicked thing 
in the world not to worship Yahweh, and that he was angry with every- 
one who did not worship him, and would sometimes punish them all. 

And so, even when they felt most deeply that it was a blessed thing to 
love the great God who governed all things, and to feel that he was with 
them everywhere, even when they felt his protection and his love most 
sweetly, they very often went on thinking that he was only kind to 
them, and not to all the world. 

Read Psalm ciii., and observe, from v.y. 13 and 17, that the author of 
this beautiful hymn only says that Yahweh is like a father to “them that 
fear him,” that is to say, to those that worship him and call him Yahweh. 

Even in Psalm exxxix., v.v. 19-22, in the middle of a most beautiful 
hymn of trust and peace, in which the thought, that Yahweh is present 
everywhere, is most beautifully expressed, we find the poet (unless, in- 
deed, the words are added by some other writer) saying that he hates 
those who hate Yahweh (that is to say, who persecute the Jews), as if he 
thought that would please him ! 

But, here and there, we find signs that some of the Jews got nearer 
the truth than this. For instance: the writer of the book of Jonah felt 
that, if God governed all the world, he must love and care for all the 
world too—even the heathen city of Nineveh. 

Read Jonah iii. iv. 


Ve? 
We have now seen how the Jews came to believe in one only God, 
though they did not at first see how unsuitable it was to go on calling him 
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by the name of their old national god, and though they still thought he 
cared more for them than for any other nation. 

In course of time, after the last books of the Old Testament were 
written and before the birth of Jesus, but we cannot say exactly 
when, the Jews gave up using this old name Yahweh, and always spoke 
of God, or the Lord, instead. This was a great step inadvance. To give 
up calling God by a special name must have been almost as great a help 
in forming true ideas about him as giving up making images of him had 
been long ago. 

But still, in the time of Jesus, the Jews thought they were God’s 
special favourites, and that other people were his enemies ; and they had 
forgotten the teaching of the old prophets, and seemed to think that God 
cared quite as much about the outward forms of worship as about people 
being really good. 

It was Jesus who taught them that God is the loving Father of all 
mankind. 

In the first place Jesus put aside the distinction between Jews and 
other people, and said that had nothing to do with God. 

Read Luke x., 30-37. The old law-givers of Israel had said that 
every Jew was to love his neighbour (by which they meant his fellow- 

Jew) as himself. Lev. xviii., 19. One day Jesus was asked by a Scribe 
~ what “neighbours” really meant. Perhaps this Scribe thought that it 
might be enough to love the Jews that were always careful to eat nothing 
forbidden in the law and so on, and that he could not be expected to 
think much of careless Jews who neglected their duties and did not de- 
serve to be called his “neighbours ”’ or “ fellows.” 

Jesus made him answer his own question, in a way that surprised him 
very much! He told him this story about a good Samaritan, and made 
him admit that if a Samaritan—though the Jews hated the very name— 
were really good and kind, then he would deserve to be considered a Jew’s 
neighbour or fellow. So it seemed that it did not matter whether a man 
was a Jew or not, all that mattered was whether he was good. If this 
was so, then God could not specially favour the Jews. All good men, 
of whatever nation, were each other’s “ fellows.” 
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One step more remains. Jesus had done away with the old idea of one 
particular nation being the nation of God, and had shown that people are 
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more closely united by gentleness and kindness of heart, than by belonging 
to the same nation, or worshipping in the same temple. But he was not 
content with this. Just asin ancient times the writer of the book of 
Jonah felt that Yahweh did not hate the Ninevites for not worshipping 
him, but pitied them, and would be ready to receive them if they would 
turn to him ; so Jesus felt that God loved even the wicked and careless, 
and would receive them with a father’s love if they would but turn to 
him. He had taught that God is the father, not of the Jew only, but of 
all good men. Now, he must teach that God is the father, not only of 
good but even of wicked men, and that he tenderly loves them too. 

How did Jesus know this? He found it out by listening to, and 
obeying, God’s voice in his own heart. He felt that God loved him, not 
because he was a Jew, not because he was good, but because he was a 
man, because he was his creature, because he was his child. And so he 
knew that God loved all his other children as well, and that we, too, 
must love all men, whether they love us or not, whether they love God 
or not. So now, at last, the world learned the precious truth, that there 
is but one God, the father of all, and that there is but one family on 
earth, for all mankind are brothers, all are children of God. 

Read Luke xv. 

“Ye have heard that it hath been said ‘ Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bour’; but [say unto you ‘ Love your enemies,’ that ye may be children 
of your father which is in heaven: for he maketh his sun to rise on the 
evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust. 
Be ye, therefore, perfect, even as your father which is in heaven is 
perfect.” 

Puitie H. WIcKsTEED. 


“How very good is God! that he hath taught 
To every Christian, that can hear and see, 
Both what he is and what he ought to be, 
And how and why the saints’ of old have fought. 
Whate’er of truth the antique sages sought, 
And could but guess of his benign decree, 
Is given to Faith affectionate and free, 
Not wrung by force of self-confounding thought.” 
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THEOPHILUS LINDSEY. 


A SUNDAY EVENING TALK. 


There is a little town called Catterick, on the northern edge of my 
native county, where in the year 627 Paulinus, a missionary, baptised a 
great host of heathen in the river, and started a church. It is a very 
curious and capital story as Beda tells it, who died in 785; but I only 
mention the fact now that I may find a starting-point for the story of an- 
other man who came to be minister of that church eleven hundred and 
thirty-six years after Paulinus gave the Pagans their new direction, if we 
can realise such a space of time in this land of yesterdays. 

This man was Theophilus Lindsey, a great friend of Dr. Priestley and 
other radicals, as we should call them, and by consequence a great friend 
of America in her dark days,—though he took no such active part for 
your fathers as some of these old worthies did. Mr. Lindsey was indeed, 
in his earlier life, the last man you would have thought of for such a 
championship. His mother was a far-away cousin to the Marlboroughs, 
and for many years a resident in the family of the Countess of Hunting- 
don, whose son married Selina, the next Countess, the life-long friend of 
the early Methodists. And so, in the course of time, Master Lindsey was 
named Theophilus in honour of the Noble Earl, and no doubt for the 
further reason which prompts you to name your boy after some relative 
who has oceans of money or influence. If you can get one of those noble 
people over there to stand sponsor to your son, and especially if you in- 
tend him, as the Scotch say, ‘‘ to wag his paw in a poopit,” you can go to 
sleep with the assurance that so far you have done your whole duty by 
the boy. 

So, no doubt, did Mr. Lindsey (the father) feel, who was a Scotchman, 
and knew what he was about as well as any Lindsey that ever crossed the 
border. Then there were the Hastings, with whom his wife was also in- 
timate, two maiden ladies with warm hearts and plenty of money, and 
they took charge of the lad’s education, sent him to the grammar school 
in our town of Leeds, and from there to St. John’s College in Cambridge, 
and kept him so well in mind that when a bishop wanted a travelling 
tutor for his son they got the young scholar the post, and so added an- 
other string to his bow; for if the Huntingdons had no living ready when 
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young Lindsey was ready to take orders, then the bishop would have one, — 
and he would, in any case, be sure of a good parish. There was one ready 
for him in London in due time, by the grace of Lady Anne Hastings ; 
and then the Huntingdons took hold and gave him a lift, too. The 
Duke of Somerset wanted a chaplain and needed one; they got him the 
place, and the Duke, who was a very old man, presently died in his arms. 
Then the Duke of Northumberland, grandson to Somerset, went abroad 
with Lindsey, and when they returned, after two years, presented him 
with a living of very great value. Then the Huntingdons took hold again 
and presented him with a living better still. Northumberland again got 
his turn, and if he would go with the Duke to Ireland it was on the cards 
he should be made a bishop. But here Lindsey made a stand. He was 
content to be vicar of his parish and would have no more. 

Well, Mr. Lindsey was now vicar of a fine parish in Dorsetshire, with 
all these rich and powerful friends to look out for him; and then some- 
how he found he had a conscience, and a glance toward God's truth, 
which would not let him rest. Everything in the world had been done 
for him, but this was not enough. He had to do something for himself 
which undid all the doing of the Huntingdons and Hastings, the Somer- 
sets and Northumberlands, and made it worth my while to tell his 
story. 

The first sign he made (after refusing the chance to be a Bishop) that 
he was not to be one of the old, easy-going sort of parsons, was a move 
to exchange his living in the South for one in the North,—this eleven 
hundred years old church at Catterick. It was a harder place, with a 
poorer income; but a man was wanted there who would put his whole 
soul into his work, and Lindsey, as it turned out, was the man. Then 
there was another reason. He was reading one day in Paul’s Epistles, 
when these words met his eye: “‘ There is but one God, the Father.” 
They sunk into his heart and haunted him so that he had to ponder them. 
“But one God, the Father.” Then where was the Trinity he had believed 
in as a matter of course? There were men in the North, like Turner, 
of Wakefield, to whom he could talk about these troubles with some hope 
of finding his way out of them; and so he went gladly away from the 
pleasant old place in Dorset. 

But when he got there you could see at once he is the last man in the 
world to fold his hands and say “I must get my beliefs straight before I 
begin to do my duty.” Duty came first by the tenor of the divine word: 
“Tf ye do the works ye shall know the doctrine whether it be of God.” 
He fed the hungry and clothed the naked ; established schools, and lent 
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books with lavish generosity ; prescribed medicines, and made good his 
own prescriptions ; lived with his young wife on a small slice of his in- 
come, spent the rest on his flock; made a paction with her that they 
should not save a sixpence, but just trust in God; did, in a word, what 
hundreds of these “‘ good parsons of the town” have been doing in Eng- 
land ever since Chaucer sang of them, and long before, the easy-going 
herd to the contrary notwithstanding. Yet again he did not make well- 
doing stand for true thinking. These thoughts haunted him wherever 
he went—of the trinity or the unity of God,—while all the time his mind 
settled steadily toward the unity as the truth in which he was to rest. 
He was a man of true learning, and of a single heart. He would take no 
hasty step. His friends, by a vast majority, were in the old mother 
church; his social position and his living were there. He knew not 
where to turn for bread if he came out, and—he was half a Scotchman. 
The powerful friends were ready at any moment to give him a lift if he 
wanted promotion. One church dignitary, an intimate friend, was also 
quite on his side when they talked these things over in private, but gave 
no hint of his distress when he had to read the Trinitarian formulas in 
the Prayer-Book. 

There was no such smothering of the soul open to Lindsey. He said 
after he had come out and made a clean breast of it, ‘It appeared to me 
at last to be a real duplicity, that while I knew I was praying in my heart 
to the one God, the Father, the people who heard me were led by the 
language I used to address themselves to two other persons. And as one 
great design of our Saviour’s mission was to promote the worship of the 
Father, the only true God, I could not think it right to do what I was 
doing for the simple-minded people I had about me.” He had a stern 
monitor, also, in a fit of sickness which brought him within the shadows 
of death, and this compelled him to take the question close to his heart. 
And then he found an old book written by a man who had given up all 
he had in the world a hundred years before for his soul’s sake; and this 
was what the man said to him across the century: ‘‘ When thou canst 
no longer continue in thy work without dishonour to God and discredit 
to religion, giving up thy integrity, wounding thy conscience, spoiling 
thy peace and risking thy salvation, thou must believe that God will turn 
the laying aside of thy work to the advancement of his Gospel.” 

It took him ten years to fight his way out of the net. I think he 
would have got out sooner, but there was a struggle going on in the 
English Parliament to alter the old formulas, and make it easier for men 
of a tender conscience to say the prayers. But nothing came of it, and 
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then Lindsey, with his good, true wife, prepared to go out, not knowing 
whither they went, trusting in God. They did a work of pure grace in 
the last year of their stay. The small-pox was making sad havoc in the 
parish, so they had all the children inoculated, and Mrs. Lindsey saw all 
the children through the crisis without a single fatality. Then, with 
their whole means used up, they prepared to leave Catterick for ever. 
This was in November, as I make out, 1778. He had little chapels in 
his great, rambling parish, off-shoots of the old mother church. He 
went to them all and told his story, and how they should see his face no 
more. The simple-hearted peasants and farmers wept like children. 
They could not follow him when he tried to tell them what he had found 
in the Holy Book ; but there was one book they had read steadily, and 
that was the good parson’s life. This was as good as fine wheat, and as 
sweet as heather, and so their souls clave unto him, and they lifted up 
their voices and wept, and cried: “ Now, parson, don’t leave us. If you 
be Unitarian so be we. We go with you anyway. Just stay and be our 
parson, and we will make it all right about them up there.” It was not 
the first time or the last, God help us, a man has had to tear his heart to 
bleeding for the sake of his conscience; but he must go away. All the 
paths his feet had worn were closed except that which went out into the 
wilderness, and, if it should please God, to the promised land. He sold 
his library for means to live, got about two hundred dollars for it, and 
then the worst of the fight was over, and he was a free man. 

He went with his wife up to London, where I must not follow him 
further than to say that he gathered there the first church of our order, 
Unitarian from the start; met those who wanted to hear him, in a room 
fora while. Then they built a church in which it was a great joy and 
pride to me to preach when I was last in London. It seemed a very 
sacred thing then to stand in that pulpit. It seems still more sacred now 
as I think of that good cunfessor, a gray-haired man by that time, with 
the best in England at his back, turning away from that best for a better, 
the truth as it came to him from God through reading and meditation 
and prayer. And this is the lesson: that to be your own honest, sincere 
self in these days of shams and double dealing, especially in the things 
which lie at the very heart of morals and character, is the first thing to 
be sure about, if you want to be a whole man or woman. And so I have 
told you the story of honest Theophilus Lindsey. 
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TABLE OF THE SYNOPTIC GOSPELS. 


The Gospels according to Matthew, Mark and Luke are called the 
Synoptic Gospels because they take essentially the same :view of the 
Life of Jesus, while the Gospel according to John takes a view widely 
different. A class may, therefore, read and study the three Synoptics 
together ; and by comparing the separate accounts, seeing’ what each 
omits and each inserts, and how the same event is differently narrated, 
additional interest is given to the study of the Gospels, and<it becomes 
much easier to realise the kind of way in which they were written and 
to understand how they should now be read. Compare Teachers’ Notes, 
No. 1, pp. 81,82. No. 2, pp. 15-18. 

The Table is founded chiefly on Anger’s Synopsis. 

The Gospel History may be divided into seven main divisions and 
eighty smaller sections. The parallel passages are given in line under 
their respective headings. Often, however, it is difficult to say whether 
passages correspond sufficiently closely to be placed in line or not, and 
where a reference to chapter and verse is enclosed within square 
brackets, this means that there is considerable divergence in the accounts, 
as when, ¢g., the same matter is introduced in a wholly different 
historical connection. 


I—ACCOUNTS OF THE BIRTH AND INFANCY OF 
JOHN THE BAPTIST AND JESUS CHRIST : 


| MatTHew. Mark. LUuKE. 
1|The Birth of John 
the Baptist 
2\/Genealogies of I. 1-17 —_- (III. 23-38] 
Jesus 
3| Birth of Jesus | I. 18-52 ——— (II. 1-39} 
4|The Magi. Egypt) II. 1-23 © oS aoe 
5|First Visit to —— ———— Il. 40-52 
Jerusalem 
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Il—JOHN THE FORE-RUNNER. BAPTISM AND 
TEMPTATION. 
MATTHEW. Mark. Luxe. 
6|The preaching of|III. 1-12 I. 1-8 IIL. 1-20 
ohn 
7\The Baptism of III. 13-17 feo-08 / TIT. 21,22 
Jesus 
8|The Temptation |IV. 1-11 I. 12,18 IV. 1-13 
III. THE GALILEAN MINISTRY. 
10|Sermon on the|V. VI. VII  |[I.22; IV. 21-24/[VL.17-49; VIII 
Mount EX 50's XI 16; XI. 1-18, 
25,26] Erie) .@ lik ors 
34,58; XIII 
24-27; XIV 
384; XVI 
| 17-18] 
11| Healing the Sick | VIII. 1-17; IX|I. 21-45; II|IV. 31-44; V 
1-8 1-12 12-26 
12| Matthew (Levi) |IX. 9-17 II. 13-22 V. 27-39 
~~ 13)The Sabbath XII. 1-14 II. 23-28; III) VI. 1-11 
1-6 
14) The Twelve [X. 1-4] III. 7-19 VI. 12-16 
15|Sermon on the|[V. VI. VII] Se VI. 17-49 
Plain 
16|The Centurion | VIII. 5-13 deatad WETOIS10 
17|The Widow off — —.- VII. 11-17 
Nain 
18|Message from | XI. 2-19 — VII. 18-35 
John 
19) Simon the Phari- — — VIL. 36-50 
see 
20) Parables XIII. 1-52 IV. 1-34 VIII. 1-18; 
(XIII. 18-21] 
21|Tempest. The | VIII. 23-34 IV. 35-41; Vj|VILI. 22-40 
Gadarenes 1-21 ; 
22|The daughter of] [X. 18-26 V. 22-43 VIII. 41-56 
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MATTHEW. Mark. LUKE. 

23|Healing and | IX. 27-38 —- ee 
Preaching 

9A] Visit to Nazareth| XIII. 53-58 Vil eo LV. 16-30; 

25|Sending out the |X. 1-42; XI. 1/VI. 7-13 IX. 1-6 
Twelve 

26] Growing Opposi-| XII. 14-50 ITI. 20-35 XI. 29-36 ; 
tion ViITTS £9=2i 

27 | Herod— Death of] XIV. 1-12 VI. 14-29 IX. 7-9 
John 

28 Feeding the Mul-| XIV. 13-21; (VI. 30-44; 1X. TIQEI7/ 
titudes [XV. 29-89] | [VIILAL-10] 

30| Walking on the X1V. 22-36 VI. 45-56 — 
Sea 

31| Conflict with the) XV. 1-20 Vite 1293 — 
Scribes 

32|The Canaanitish XV. 21-28 VII. 24-30, ——— 
‘Woman [81-87] 

33| ASigndemanded| XVI. 1-12 VIII. 11-21, a 

[22-26] 

34| At Ceesarea XV Lo is-25 VENT 271 Xl EX 18-27 
Philippi 

35|The Transfigura-| X VII. 1-13 10.6, OFS) TX. 28-36 
tion 

36| Cure of Epilepsy} XVII. 14-21 |X. 14-29 IX. 37-43 

87|Predictions— |XVII. 22,23 |[X. 30-32 IX. 438-45 
Paying tribute} 24-27 

38| Achild’s example/ XVIII. 1-14 = |X. 33-50 IX. 46-50 

39| Forgiveness XVIII. 15-35 — [ XVII. 1-10] 

IV.—THE JOURNEY TO JERUSALEM. 

40|The Departure | VIII. 18-22 —— TX. 51-62 

41/Sending out the | XI. 20-30 aitee xX, Reed 
Seventy 

42) The good Samari- — etre 1X. 25237 

4, tan 
43}Mary & Martha —— J eee8 X. 38-42 
44| Discourses —— a XT, d—_ XV 35 
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Martruew. Mark. LUKE. 
45 | The Prodigal Son ss czeae EX VE 
46| Unjust Steward — — XVI: 
47|The Ten Lepers —— a XVII. 11-19 
48 | The Advent of the Ss. —— XVII. 20-37 
Kingdom 
49|Unjust Judge, — = XVIII. 1-14 
Pharisee and 
Publican 
50|On Divorce DeLeX, 12 52 de MED = 
51|Blessing little | XIX. 13-15 X. 13-16 LXV Lea ¢ 
children 
52|The rich young| XIX. 16-30 Xplid-ol | XVII. £8230 
man 
53| Working in the) XX. I-16 es es 
Vineyard 
54| Predictions — The} X X.17-28 X. 32-45 XVIII. 31-34 ; 
Sons of Zebedee [XXII. 24-80] 
55 | Jericho— X Xe 29-34 X. 46-52 OV 35 
Zaccheeus MIDS, UO 
56|Entrance into |X XI. 1-22 Xi 1-26 XIX. 28-48 
Jerusalem 
V.-APPEAL TO THE ASSEMBLED NATION. 
57|Teaching in the|XXI. 23-46 Ke veka XX erg 
Temple 
58|Continued Con- | XXII. XII. 138-37 XX. 20-44 
flict 
59| Invective POX LET, XII. 38-40 XX 45-47 
60|The Widow’s — XII. 41-44 XOX Ahad: 
Mite | 
61 | Predictions SX XIII XX. 5-38 
62|The Ten Virgins XXV. I-18 — ——— 
63|The Parable of |X XV. 14-30 = WOEXS 1120 
the talents 
64 XXV. 31-46 5 oN 


The Sheep and, 
the Goats 
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VI—THE LAST TWENTY-FOUR HOURS. 
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LESSONS ON HYMNS. 


Hymn 45 in THE SUPPLEMENT TO THE SuNDAY ScHOOL 
Hymn Book. 


It is advisable always to ascertain whether the children really under- 
stand the literal meaning of the words they are repeating. Their 
comprehension of these being assured, it is possible to proceed to the 
moral taught in the hymn. 

Verse I. Explain: Cherished, i.e., taken care of as we take care of 
all things that are precious to us. Stored, i.e., put away in a safe 
place like money or jewels.  Climes, i.e., climates, here different 
countries. 

Line 1. Kind words can never die. How and where do they live? 
They live in our minds, because we always remember them. There are 
times, in all our lives, when we feel unhappy. Perhaps our trouble 
came to us without any fault of our own, or perhaps we have done 
wrong, and that is a sad trouble indeed. Hverything around us seems 
dull and dark, and our souls feel heavy, as our bodies do in rainy weather 
when the sun never shines all day long. If, when we feel like this, 
some kind friend, seeing how sad we are and wanting to help us, says a 
few kind words to us, those kind words are like the sunshine breaking 
through the clouds at the end of a rainy day. Weare so glad of them,— 
we feel warmed and comforted,—the clouds which were making life so 
dark to us are driven away. Perhaps the kind words come just in time 
to save us from doing some very wrong thing. We are careless and 
naughty, and say to ourselves that nobody minds whether we are good 
or bad, and so we may as well be bad. But the kind words show that 
someone does care for us, that someone will be sorry if we do wrong, 
and so we make a fresh fight, and try once more to be brave, good boys. 
No wonder the kind words can never die, that we keep them in our breasts 
or hearts for always, saying them over and over again to ourselves—so 
that our memories hold them fast—like the little stories our mothers 
told us so many times when we were babies—and they are always a 
comfort to us, whether we stay at home or go away to travel by our- 
selves in far-off countries. 

Maybe you did not think kind words were worth so much. Now you 
see how much good they can do, Will you not try to give more of 
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them away? You cannot give away much, you little boys, you are not 
strong to give much work for anybody ; nor wise and learned to give 
teaching ; nor rich to give money. But you may, if you like, be strong 
in kindly feeling, and wise in knowing how to comfort a friend, and you 
may be very rich in the kind words which come from your lips, and 
make others rich with them too. 

Verse II. Explain : Hues—colours. Dew—the moisture falling on 
the ground morning and night. Charms—delights. 

Make the children explain how the flowers wither in the winter; also, 
what it is in them that charms or pleases us,—their colour, shape, 
scent. 

Line 1. Sweet thoughts can never die. They are like the flowers 
which lose their bright colours in the winter, that is, they seem 
to pass away when our souls are sad and heavy, but, like the flowers 
again, which spring up freshly with the new year, they come back 
to us with fresh beauty when the sadness and heaviness have passed 
away. 

Many years ago a poor man had done something which did not please 
his king, so, though he was not a bad man, he was put in prison. It 
was a dismal place that prison. Our poor man had a tiny room to 
himself to live in, and a tiny yard to walk in; just a square yard, with 
flags for the floor of it, and a high wall all around it. He was not 
allowed to see anyone or to speak to anyone, not even the jailer, who used 
to come every day and push his food through a hole in the door, and 
then go away without saying a word. That was dreadful. You see he 
was so lonely. You know how unhappy it makes you to be lonely, even 
for a few hours; You do not like to go for a long walk alone, nor to 
work alone, or play alone ; you soon feel that you want someone to 
speak to and to speak to you. Now, think of this poor man alone 
all the time, with no one to speak to, nothing to do, nothing to read, 
nothing even to look at but the four white walls of his tiny room, and 
the four red walls of his yard. Stay a moment, though, there was some- 
thing else to look at—there was the little patch of blue sky he could see 
when he stood outside and looked straight up. He would watch for the 
white clouds which passed across that blue sky, and try to fancy pictures 
in their shapes, and when a black cloud came, and it rained or hailed, 
he was glad, because the patter, patter broke the silence a little. Once 
a little bird came and perched upon the wall and he watched it, scarcely 
daring to breathe, lest it should be frightened and fly away. When it 
did fly away the loneliness seemed more dreadful than ever. Well, at 
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first the poor man tried hard to have faith in God, and trust in his 
friends ; but presently he began to be very, very unhappy, and did not 
seem able any more to think the thoughts he wished to think. Instead 
of saying to himself ; “ My friends are good and true, and will set me 
Sree as soon as they can,” he said to himself: “I have no friends, the 
men who pretended to be my friends have forsaken and forgotten me.” 
That was very sad, but worse still was to follow. Presently, instead of 
remembering how good the great Father had been to him in his past 
life—instead of believing that his trouble now was for his good, and that 
God was with him, taking care of him all the time, he began to doubt 
that God was good at all, and to tell himself that it was no use to try to 
do right, since even God left him alone to suffer. Poor man! Was it 
not dreadful ? You see there was the darkness and cold of winter in his 
soul, and so his sweet thoughts had all withered up and lost their lovely 
colours. He thought they were dead, but that was a mistake. Sweet 
thoughts can never die. Now we will see how the spring-time came 
back to his soul, and the sweet thoughts sprang up again. 

One day, when he was feeling more miserable than usual, he was 
walking very fast up and down his yard, saying hard things to himself, 
and his foot struck against something. He stooped to pick it up and 
throw it out of his way. It was a little corner of one of the flagstones 
that had come loose and broken off, leaving a tiny three-cornered patch 
of bare ground. He was going to fit it in again when he thought he 
saw something in the green ground, and bent to look closer. Yes, there 
was a little plant springing up there ; he could see a wee green leaf, like 
a blade of grass. It was the first green thing he had seen for months. 
How shall I tell you, boys, what he felt? He was more glad than a 
miser who has found a store of hidden treasure. He knelt down bythe 
baby-plant and looked at it, and as he looked the heavy clouds seemed 
to roll away from his soul, and the good thoughts to spring up again, 
For this is what the plant seemed to say to him: “ God made me. He 
made the wind which carried my little seed here. He made me grow. He 
let you see me, instead of crushing me with your foot, as you might have 
done. Will not the good God, who has taken such care of a wee thing 
like me, take care of you too?” 

Then the poor man wept tears of joy, and loosened the earth round 
the plant with his fingers, that it might grow more easily. From that 
day he took care of it, sheltering it from the cold winds and from the 
burning sun. Though he had but little water to drink he spared some 
all the long summer through to give to his plant, so that it grew and 
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throve. Then he gave it a name, and called it “My little darling.” It 
was like a friend to him. He would stand and watch it for hours, and 
with every green leaf that grew upon it some more of his sweet thoughts 
came back to his soul. Sometimes it would put him in mind of the 
time when he was a little boy, and had a garden of his own, and used to 
gather flowers in it for his mother. Then, all that dear mother taught 
him came back to him, and his faith in God grew strong again. Some- 
times the plant reminded him of the days when, as a young man, he used 
to go hunting in the forests with his friends, and he remembered how good 
those friends had always been to him. So, in spite of his loneliness, he grew 
calm and happy and good again. Though presently he became very ill, 
he never was wicked and faithless again. When the winter came back, 
and the little plant died, the poor man died too. But he died full of a 
faith in God, and trust in his friends. 

Verse III. Explain: Wrecks—fragments of broken vessels; here, 
things only partly remembered. Ceaseless—unstopping. Explain, also, 
why time’s wing is spoken of, showing, if possible, an emblematical 
picture of time. 3 

Line 1. Childhood can never die. That is, the good we gain in 
childhood cannot ever pass entirely away from us. Hyen when we grow 
quite old we remember the good things and the happy things that 
happened to us when we were little, and often the memory of those 
things may help to make us wiser and better men. LHven such a tiny 
thing as a daisy may call back thoughts of our childhood to us, and make 
us wish we were as good and pure as we were when we were little 
children. 

Verse IV. Explain: Tomb—grave. Mortal—dying. Gloom—dark- 
ness. Llesh—body. Decay—to waste and crumble away. Peace— 
quietness. Jternal—everlasting. 

Line 1. Our souls can never die. Impress on the children the 
difference between mortal and immortal. Also the difference between 
soul, mind, and body. 

If our souls can never die, if they are to go to the good Father, to be 
where he can see them, as he sees them now, for ever and ever, ought 
we not to take care of them, so as to make them fit for such a beautiful 
life 2 Ought we not to pay more attention to them than we do to our 
bodies which will die and decay into dust? Our souls cannot pass 
away in peace if we do not make them good and pure, for there is no 
peace, no happy quietness for wicked people, either here or in the next 
world, 
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Hymn 88 IN THE SUPPLEMENT TO THE SunpDAY ScuHoon 
Hymn Book. 


Verse I. Explain: Slight—care little for. Prove—be found out. 
Of yore—of bygone days. Requite ye—pay you for your trouble. 


This hymn draws a beautiful picture for us of what the world might be 
for us all. But there are two big “ifs” in it. Now you know, do you 
not, how often an “if” makes a great difference in our plans. You say 
to yourself, perhaps, “ Jf I get up in time, to-morrow, I will do such a 
lot of work before school. Then you don’t get up, and the work is not 
done. It was too big an “if” for you. Or perhaps someone says to 
you: “ You shall have this cake,’ and you feel so pleased. But after 
the promise comes— if you are a good boy.” And you feel disappointed. 
It is so hard for you to be a good boy, that you are pretty sure you will 
not get your cake. The “if”? was too much for you again. Now, in 
each verse of this hymn there is an “if.” We are told in the first verse 
what a world of goodness and love we might have, far more blessed and 
happy than it has ever been before 4, only, no one would slight friend- 
ship. (Line 3.) There is the if, you see. Now, can you tell me what 
friendship is? You see it must be something very important, since to 
prize it properly, or to neglect it, makes so much difference in our lives. 
It is the most beautiful feeling that has been given to us in this world, a 
feeling that must make us nobler, and wiser, and purer, because it makes 
us put ourselves on one side, and fills our hearts with love and kindness. 
If you feel true friendship for anybody you will always seek his good 
rather than your own, you will be willing always to think of him first, 
and in everything to consider what will make him most truly happy. 
In short, you will wish to give up everything in your life, and even that 
life itself, for his sake. If you feel like this, there will be no room for 
selfishness in your heart, and, if everybody felt so, the world would be 
like Heaven, for selfishness would be done away with. Jesus Christ 
said : “ Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay down his life 
for his friends.” (John xv., 13.) 

Now I will tell you a story I once read about two friends, which will 
make you see what this means. Do not forget that these stories are only 
like nut-shells, which you must crack to get at the kernel, that is, the 
moral they are meant to teach you. 

There was once a king, by name Dionysius, who was a great tyrant. 
Because he was cruel and hard he was much hated by some of his 
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people, and one of them, a man named Muros, made up his mind to kill 
him and set his countrymen free. But the soldiers of the king took him 
prisoner and brought him with his dagger in his belt before their master. 
Then Dionyrius asked him what he was going to do with the dagger, 
and Muros, being a brave man, spoke the truth without fear of the 
angry king and said: “ IZ was going to kill you and free the state from a 
tyrant.” Said the king: “ That you shall repent of ; you shall die upon 
the cross.” 

Muros replied that he was ready to die, but that he had one favour to 
beg of the king. He said that he had an only sister, and that before 
dying he wished to go to see her married and say good-bye to her. 
This he could do in three days and he had a friend who, meantime, 
would stay in his place as a surety or pledge for him, and who would 
die instead of him if he did not come back. 

Then Dionyrius laughed as he gave him permission to do what he 
wished, thinking within himself that the friend would surely never be so 
foolish as to trust Muros to come back again, and that Muros would 
never come if he were once free. You see he was not a good man and, 
like all bad people, did not know how to believe in goodness and truth. 
But Muros went to his friend and told his story, and having embraced 
him and said good bye to him, left him in prison and went on his journey. 
They trusted each other so that the friend had no fear at all in taking 
the place of the prisoner. He knew, quite certainly, that Muros would 
come back in time to set him free. 

Well, Muros saw his sister married and set out on his homeward 
journey to the town where the king was. But on his way he met with 
great difficulties and delays. First of all he had to cross a mighty river 
and found that the heavy rain had made it swell and carry away the 
bridge. The waves were rolling so high that no fisherman dared to take 
him over in his boat. Muros was in despair, as he thought that if he 
waited for the water to go down he should be too late to save his friend, 
and seeing no other way he plunged into the river and with great 
difficulty swam across. Then he met with robbers, and when he had 
fought with them the night came down so dark that he lost his way. 
So it happened that he got to the town very late, in fact just as his 
friend was going to be nailed to the cross, the king and his soldiers 
looking on. In an agony of fear lest he should not be in time he rushed 
forward, crying out: “Zam he whom you must kill, he was surety for 
mée. 

Then the executioner turned to the king to know what he should do, 
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and, think of it boys, the king, the hard, cruel king was weeping. He 
had never seen such friendship as this before, and had not thought it 
possible that two men should be willing each to die for the other. He 
was so touched by their love for each other that he pardoned Muros and 
begged to be a friend of these two friends for the rest of his life. 

Verse II. Explain: Enlighten—to make bright. 

Now we come to the second verse, and here again we are told of 
the beautiful world we might have if man but did his duty and helped 
his brother man. You see here we have a very big “if.” So few 
of us really do our duty ; so few of us are really wishful to help our 
brother man. 

Now you know, do you not, what doing your duty means. It means 
doing the work God has given you to do in the very best way you can. 
The soldier’s duty is to fight bravely and to obey orders exactly and 
quickly. The sailor’s duty is to manage the ship as his captain bids 
him, and take her where he is told. The engine driver’s duty is to 
guide the engine safely and well lest the train behind should come to 
harm. The workman’s duty is to make his work the very best work of 
its sort that is possible. Your duty, as little boys, is to be obedient and 
loving, and to learn as fast as you can how to do harder duties when 
you are older. So each person has his own special duty, and there are, 
besides, other duties which belong to us all, as for example, to tell the 
truth, to be honest and loving, and to try to help our brother-man as 
the hymn bids us do. That wish to help others is what has given us 
the wise and good men through all time. It gave us our dear elder 
brother, Jesus Christ, who could not bear to see poor people doing 
wrong and breaking God’s laws, and being unhappy because they were 
wicked, and so gave his whole life to trying to teach them how to do 
better. It has given us heroes like Howard, who spent his life in trying 
to get prisons made better and the prisoners better cared for, and died at 
last of a fever he caught ina gaol. It has given us wise, earnest preachers 
like the good brothers, John and Charles Wesley. It has given us good 
men, who helped us by writing good books, like John Bunyan, who wrote 
the Pilgrim’s Progress, to show men how much better it was to lead 
good lives than bad ones. (The teacher may easily find numerous 
examples of this sort, and, knowing his class, will be better able to judge 
than anyone else of the biographies which will be likely to interest them, 
and which, in order to take their attention, should be given with some 
fulness of detail, and, like all stories, told and not read.) 

Now, boys, you can see that if we all did our duty in this way there 
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would very soon be a great difference in this world. Oh! it would bea 
beautiful world indeed ; a world where everybody told the truth 
and every man loved his neighbour ; where the strong helped the weak 
and the weak looked up to the strong. There would be no more sin 
then ; no more drunkenness and quarrelling and fighting ; no more 
sad places, like prisons and workhouses. A beautiful world! But such 
a long way off. Will you not try to bring it nearer, boys? You 
can all do something to help it on. ‘Try to remember that every time 
you use a kind word instead of a cross one; every time you stop your- 
selves when you are going to do or say something wrong ; every time 
you give up your own pleasure to help a neighbour, you are doing some- 
thing to make the world brighter, happier, better, more like what the 
good Father of us all wishes to see it. Do not think that what you can 
do is too small to be worth doing. No good act is small in God’s sight, 
and no bad act or word so little but that it will push the good time 
further off instead of bringing it nearer. 


Hymn 32 IN THE SUPPLEMENT TO THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
Hymn Book. 

Verse I. Explain : Guide—one who leads. Gward—to take care of. 

What do we mean by talking of the Path of Life? We mean that 
life is like a road which we have to move. along step by step; an 
unknown road where we cannot tell what we may be coming to next, 
and on which we therefore need a guide who will teach us how to walk 
with safety. Sometimes, truly, life seems to us to be all bright and 
clear and easy, like a road that winds along through pleasant fields and 
by clear waters, with a blue sky overhead. But, even then, we need the 
teaching of our Heavenly Father, the great Guide, who is always speaking 
to us, telling us where next to step. If we do not heed his voice we are 
in great danger of falling into a lazy contentment with ourselves and 
our way of living. (Here may be introduced the account from Pilgrim’s 
Progress of how Christian and Hopeful fell into the hands of Giant 
Despair. 

Then, when we get lazy, we forget that we were put into the path of 
life to walk along and not to stand still. We forget that we have a 
journey to make. We are so taken up with the pleasant things and the 
comfortable resting places we find by the way, that the night, the night 
of death, comes down upon us before we have got nearly so far on our 
onward journey as our Heavenly Guide would have had us go. So one 
lesson we must remember is that we must press onward on our path of 
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life, walking always steadily and firmly, neither loitering along the easy, 
pleasant places that are the parts of our life where everything is planned 
_ out for us and we have nothing to do but to be obedient, nor shrinking 
from walking over the hard, rough places. or those parts of our lives 
where we have a difficulty in seeing what is right to do, and all seems 
dark and dreary. 

Verse II. Explain: Revealing—showing. Peace—happy quietness. 

Now if we want to walk in this steady, upright way along our path 
of life, we must remember always to attend to and obey the commands 
of our Heavenly Guide. We must strive to gain for ourselves the holy 
feeling of love and trust in God that will make us remember that we are 
always His children, and that, sooner or later, our path of life must lead 
us to our home with Him. 

If we ever gain this feeling we shall live in peace with all our fellow- 
travellers. Nay, we shall do more than that, we shall have a tender love 
for them, and so shall try to help them to walk safely along their way, 
and to take them home with us to our Father’s house. If you had a 
lame school-fellow, would you give him a push when you came near 
him? If you met him struggling along, trying to make haste because 
the school-bell was ringing, would you run away from him and leave 
him to come late to school? Would not that be a cowardly thing to do? 
Would you not rather help him along gently, and let him lean on you, 
and lead him by the smoothest places? Well that is what you must do 
on your path of life. You will come across plenty of lame people, or 
blind people, or deaf people, that is, people with bad tempers, which make 
them stumble and sin often, hurting themselves sadly ; people with souls 
which have never been taught to see God’s hand pointing out the way 
they should go, or to have God’s voice telling them where it is safe to 
walk. These people you must help. Never think so much about getting 
on yourself that you have no time or thought to spare for helping a 
weaker brother. Share the good things that have been given to you 
with those who need them. ‘Try hard not to be selfish. Selfishness is 
like a great deceitful bog lying on one side of your path of life. It 
looks green and soft, like grass, and you think it will be easier and 
pleasanter to walk on than the hard straight road. But, before you 
know it, you are up to your knees in the black mud of selfishness, and 
you find it, oh! so difficult to get out again—and, if ever you do get 
out, the stains will cling to you a long, long time. 

Verse III. Now, if you want to help a lame man, you must take care 
to stand steady yourself; and, if you want to help a friend to cure a bad 
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temper, you must take care to guard your own. ‘Try to learn never to 
give an angry word for an angry word. Thatis a terribly difficult lesson 
to learn ; a hard, stony piece to walk over in our path of life. But, if 
we once conquer the difficulty, we shall be much stronger afterwards. 
Try to remember the travellers who have gone before you, and who have 
passed bravely through the dangers you find it so hard to fight with. 
Above all, remember the dear elder brother of our family, who walked 
all that long, difficult journey, and never stumbled once, and made the 
road much easier for us to travel along—Jesus Christ. 

Verse IV. Above all, rememember always that, however dark the way 
is, God, the Heavenly Guide, will give you light if you ask for it. How- 
ever tired and weak you are He will support and help you if you will 
only lean on Him. He, and He only, can make you wiser, make you 
stronger. He alone can teach you the Heavenly Charity which made 
the life of Jesus so beautiful and helpful, and which can make you see 
the good and not the evil in all your fellow-travellers. 


Hymn 18 IN THE SUPPLEMENT TO THE SuNDAY ScHOOL 
Hymn Book. 

Verse I. Explain: Portioned out for me—arranged to fall to my 
share. Harnest—thoughtfully wishing. Jntent—very eager. 

The first verse of this hymn is intended to teach us a lesson of faith, 
always a very difficult lesson to learn. Do you know what having 
faith means? It means just this, believing and trusting without 
seeing and knowing. You know it is a very easy thing to believe 
what a friend tells you when you are quite sure yourself that it is true ; 
but it is not nearly so easy when you have no way of finding out, then 
you must have faith in your friend. A more difficult thing still is to 
obey, to do just what you are told to do when you cannot see any 
reason for your obedience ; then again you must have faith, you must 
believe that those whom you obey know more than you do. If you 
ever wish to have a real, true friend you must have faith in him. 
That is if he sometimes does things which seem to you hard or unkind, 
and which you cannot see any reason for, you must believe that he 
sees a reason for acting so which you know nothing of, and you 
must trust him without knowing. But this is only having faith in 
man. You must seek a higher faith than this, and have faith in God. 
You must learn to know that all your life is portioned out for you, 
that God cares for you all the time, and that whether good or evil falls 
to your lot or portion it is sent by the great Father of us all, 
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who knows what is best for us all. This good or evil you must learn to 
take without grumbling or questioning, or trying to find out what is 
coming next. You must not ask to see all the changes that are lying 
on your onward path. God will always show you enough of your way 
for you to take the next step safely and bravely. or the step after that 
you must have faith. You must say, in the words of another beautiful 
hymn which you all know :— 


‘‘Keep Thou my feet. I do not ask to see 
The distant scene ; one step enough for me.’ 


Do the duty that lies next to you, and believe that God will take care of 
the rest. That is having faith. 

But that you may do that duty there are some things you need, and 
which it is quite right to ask God for. What these are the hymn goes 
on to tell you. The first of them is an earnest mind intent on pleasing 
God. That means a mind honestly and truly anxious to do what is right. 
To have this sort of a mind is not easy but quite possible for all of us. 
It is not shown only by going to church and school, nor even by behay- 
ing well when we get there. That is a great help to ourselves, and it 
is quite right to help ourselves so. But helping ourselves is not enough 
to please God, we must help other people too, and the hymn tells us, in 
the second verse, one of the ways in which we may do this. 

Verse II. Explain: Thoughtful—careful. Constant—all the time. 
At leisure from itself—not taken up with itself. To soothe—to comfort. 
To sympathise—to share other people’s joy and sorrow. 

Now let us see what next the hymn bids us ask God for. It is the 
principal thing which every follower of Christ must try to gain. It is 
love for our fellow-creatures. Love quite free from selfishness, gently 
thoughtful, kindly, Ah! it is a beautiful thing, this pure, true love. 
Those who find it find peace, because they forget in their care for others 
to think whether they themselves are happy or not; their hearts are at 
leisure from themselves, free from all selfish care and anxiety, and con- 
tent to find their own true happiness in making other people happy. 
And this “sympathising” that the hymn talks of, do we not all know 
how precious a thing sympathy is? When we are very, very sad, and 
everything around us seems to be going wrong, do we not know that a 
great deal of our trouble is taken away if a friend lets us know how 
sorry he is for us? Lets us know that he has sympathy for us in our 
grief. If, on the other hand, pleasant things have happened to us and 
we are full of joy, is not our joy much greater if our friend is glad too ? 
How we love the people who sympathise with us, how everybody loves 
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them! They are looked for eagerly everywhere, welcomed when they 
come and sorrowed for when they go. You see they are unselfish, and 
you will always find that the less you care for yourself the more other 
people will care for you. 

Verse III. Explain: Restless—unquiet. Secret—hidden. 

This verse says so plainly what it means that you can hardly help un- 
derstanding it, without any explanation, if you will only think a little. 
Now try ; bring home all your wandering thoughts and make them work, 
and see if you cannot tell me what is meant by “a restless will, that 
hurries to and fro, seeking for some great thing to do or secret thing to 
know.” Do you not all know people who are like that? No! Look at 
home then, boys, and tell me, are not you all just like that sometimes? 
Do you not all feel discontent sometimes with your little, quiet everyday 
duties, which are so much a matter of course that no one takes any 
notice of them unless you neglect to do them? Do you not all say 
something like this to yourselves sometimes? “Jf I could be a great 
man; if I could invent something wonderful like the steam engine, or go a 
great journey like Livingstone, or fight battles and win them like Welling- 
ton, then there would be some pleasure in doing one’s duty, but it is so 
stupid just to have to get up im the morning and go to school and learn 
one’s lessons and be obedient.” Well, when you feel like that you have 
the restless will, and, depend upon it, no good can come from feeling so. 
God will send you all the duties you have to do, and if you are restless 
and discontented, some day the great duty will come for you and you 
will not be ready to do it, you will have wasted all your strength in 
“hurrying to and fro, seeking for some great thing to do, or secret thing 
to know.” 

Verse IV. Explain: Hstate—way ofliving. Fellowship—kindly feeling 
with. Cultivate—take care of ; cherish. Lowly—humble. 

If you have gained the “thoughtful love’? which you ask for in the 
second verse of the hymn you will have found this “fellowship with 
hearts,”’ which ought to be yours and which you ought to take care of 
and try to make grow larger from day to day, whether you be rich or 
poor, young or old, strong or weak. You can never be too poor to 
have a kind word to give away. Never too young to be a comfort to 
those around you. Never too weak to be patient and gentle. If youdo 
not wilfully close your eyes, everyone of you can see the work of love 
which God sent you into the world to do, and which you must doif you 
wish to be His good and faithful servant and a true follower of our dear 
elder brother, Jesus Christ. Mary Denpy. 
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SOME OUTLINES OF DOCTRINE. 


[Notes of Wednesday evening addresses by Rev. R. A. Armstrong. 
November and December, 1880. These notes, taken by one of Mr. 
Armstrong’s hearers, and for the accuracy of which he is not respon- 
sible, may, it is thought, be useful to Sunday School Teachers who 


wish to give their classes some instruction in the elements of religious 
belief. ] 


I.—RELIGIoN. 

Religion is not conduct, nor is it intellectual belief. It is an attach- 
ment to, a reverence for, something which we feel to be higher 
and better than ourselves and which helps us to goodness. Some love 
and reverence goodness and feel that they would give up everything 
for it; that is their religion; others humanity (such as the Comtists), 
that is their religion; others love and reverence God; that is the 
religion which most powerfully helps us to be good, to keep in the right 
way. Self-interest may make us keep the right path; if we speak the 
truth we shall be believed ; if we do our duty by our neighbour we shall 
be liked; if we are honest we shall do best in the long run. But, though 
these considerations may keep us right for a time, when some sudden 
temptation comes they are forgotten, and we find those people going 
astray whom we least expected to do so. Religion is the most powerful 
deterrent from wrong-doing, especially when it is the religion which con- 
sists of love and reverence, not simply for goodness, but for the source of 
all good,—for God. Humanity cannot do without religion of some sort, 
it would go to pieces without it. It is a chain keeping us back from 
swerving from the right path; it binds us back from what is wrong ; 
religion means “a binding back” according to one definition. If the 
present generation gives up religion the next will demand it. 

The human soul craves for religion. In Rome, and in Paris at the 
French Revolution, men tried to do without it, they found it cmpossible. 


II.—THE BIBLE. 
Some Olirstians tell us it is the “ Word of God” and must not be 
disputed or criticised. Other people, not Christians, speak of their books 
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in the same way, and say that it is wicked to criticise them. Such 
writings are the Vedas and Buddha's writings. Scholars, such as Ewald, 
who for forty years spent eighteen hours a day in his study, * are regard- 
ed as impious when they point out errors in the Bible, by those who have 
never really studied the Bible, who have no pretence to scholarship. 

The rocks seem to most people all one solid mass, but by the geologist, 
who studies them with his microscope, they are found to be made up of 
minute portions, and have been the gradual formation of ages. Scholars 
find that the Bible is thus composed ; not only is it not ome book, but 
each of many of the books is made up of portions by different writers. 

This is the case, for instance, with Genesis, and with the Gospel of 
Matthew, as is shewn by the studies of the great European critics. The 
Jews themselves never regarded the whole of their Scriptures as all 
equally sacred. They collected first the books which they called the Law; 
long afterwards they added to this a second collection called the Prophets; 
and the other writings, including Psalms, Proverbs, &c., had not been 
recognised as of full Scriptural value even in the time of Jesus, for he 
spoke of the Law and the Prophets as constituting the sacred Scripture. 
It was just the same with the New Testament. It was not settled what 
books should be included in it till nearly four centuries after Christ. 
Many had been for excluding Revelation, and some had wished to include 
the Epistle of Barnabas or other writings which were finally rejected. 
Even Luther, the lion of Protestantism, had felt himself quite free to 
express his opinion of the relative worth of different books of the Bible; 
and because he saw that the doctrine of the Epistle of James contradicted 
that of Paul’s Epistle to the Romans on the subject of faith and works, 
he boldly called the former “ An Epistle of straw, having in it nothing 
of the nature of the Gospel.” In fact the idea of the level inspiration of 
the whole of the Bible came in with the Puritans of the times of 
Elizabeth and Cromwell and was quite a new thing. They first set the 
example of regarding the blood-thirsty representations of Jehovah in the 
wars of Joshua as just as sacred as the beatitudes and parables of Jesus. 

We can trace the gradual development in the Bible of men’s ideas of 
God and goodness. Some things that are related as being sanctioned by 
God we should not now tolerate in a man. We see, too, that some books 
are written with a decided bias on the writer's part which influences his 
account of things, and so we get one-sided and contradictory accounts, as 
in the case now in Conservative and Liberal papers. For instances of 


* Ibis said that when T. Parker went to see Ewald the latter said : ‘‘I work only eighteen hours a day.” 
T, Parker, himself a very hard worker, worked fourteen or sixteen hours. 
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this we have the contradictory accounts in Kings and Chronicles, the writer 
of one looking at things from a regad, and the writer of the other from a 
priestly, point of view. Some books in the Bible (Esther and Song of 
Solomon) are devoid of religion, have not the name of God in them; 
others are full of accounts of battles, Judges and Joshua for instance ; 
another is impregnated with scepticism (¢.e. Ecclesiastes) ; others are full 
of devotional feeling ; ad2 cannot be alike the Word of God. 

Wherein, then, does the historical value of the Bible consist? Its 
different books reflect the opinions and feelings of men in the times of 
the writers themselves; and just as the Daily News and the Standard, 
written by equally conscientious men, give utterly irreconcilable versions 
of the same events, the Books of Kings and Chronicles relate the same 
history with a regal and a priestly bias respectively; and to get at the 
real facts we must find out the personal bias of the writer in each case, 
and taking that away lay hold of the solid substratum beneath. Read in 
this spirit the Bible would show us the idea of God, beginning at the 
source of the stream in the notion of the tribal patron God, who was one 
among many, but already distinguished from the other Gods by his right- 
eousness, broadening and deepening through the many stages down to 
the idea taught by Jesus of God, the Universal Father. Let men read 
the Bible as the words of men touched by the spirit of God, but still 
human like themselves, and while they would no longer profane God by 
attributing to Him the passions which inspired the wars of Joshua or the 
bitter enmities of David, wherever they found noble moral utterances or 
deep spiritual truths that stirred their own souls to their depths, they 
would feel that their brothers of olden time had been enlightened by the 
one everlasting and Universal Father. 

Whatever in it helps us to be good, whatever we feel in the bottom of 
our hearts to be true and right, is the Word of God. This is not con- 
fined by the leather covers of the Bible or any other book. This Bible, 
this word of God, is immeasurably large. 

Though to many there are not a few passages of the Bible, usually 
so called, which inspire them with enthusiasm, and lift them up to good- 
ness and to God, others are tired of it, it has been so dinned into them, 
and they find that other books, hymn or prayer book, do the same for 
them which the Bible does for others. But if we come fresh to the Bible 
we shall find something about it different from any other book. There 
are men now who are inspired: we seem to see that God’s spirit is in 
them, they stir our souls, our highest and best feelings respond to their 
words, but the prophets of old had more of this inspiration than our 
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greatest orators now have ; their words are an inspiration to thousands, 
the words of Jesus especially. But some will ask what authority can the 
Bible have over you if you do not believe all of it to be the Word of God? 
There are two kinds of authority. Suppose two school-masters: one gets 
his scholars to obey him, but only through fear of being whipped if they 
do not; the other never, or scarcely ever, punishes, but his pupils love 
him so much that they would not think of disobeying him. This is the 
authority which the Bible has over us; that only is binding in it which 
incites our love and reverence and answers to our highest feelings. This 
authority which love gains over us is more binding than that which is 
maintained by fear alone. 


III.—TueE FatTHERHOoD oF Gop. 

The Bible reveals God gradually; it is a record of men’s striving after 
God. We can trace the gradual elevation of ideas from the oldest parts of 
the Old Testament up to more recent parts (contrast parts of Genesis with 
ii. Isaiah and the xxiii. Psalm), and in the New Testament we find 
still more elevated ideas, especially in the teachings of Christ himself, in 
which we find the culmination of the idea which was gradually developed 
of the Fatherhood of God. In the Old Testament we find it here and 
there as bits of ore in arock; Jesus hammered the doctrine out into a 
sheet of gold. Science reveals to us still more of God than the Bible. 
The Bible idea of God was that our world was the chief one, round which 
the stars and the little sun and moon were hung as lamps. It was the 
centre of all things, everything was for it. 

Science has revealed to us millions of worlds, of which ours is one of the 
smallest. Science has given us too a far greater idea of time; with it a 
thousand years are as one day in comparison with the millions of years 
that it has taken to form the universe, each world taking thousands of 
years. All through that unfathomable time God lived! Progress in re- 
ligion has brought more elevated ideas of God than used to exist. Our 
belief in the Fatherhood of God implies our faith in His perfect wisdom 

and love. Want of faith in this is at the bottom of all superstitious and 
false ideas, such as the Power of Priests; Jesus as God; the Trinity ; 
Eternal Punishment. As to this last ; if God be perfect wisdom, surely 
by some means he can command men’s allegiance; if perfect ae he 
could not bear to see his children suffer for ever and ever. 

If we really believe, down in the bottom of our hearts, that God is per- 
fect wisdom and perfect love, we do not want anything more. We donot 
want Jesus as God to introduce us to God; we do not want an infallible | 
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book or an infallible church. If I sin to whom can I go better than to 
God, who is perfect wisdom and perfectlove? He may punish me, but 
if soit is best for me that I should be punished. 

Unitarianism has been called a poor and small belief, but if Unitarians 
really and thoroughly believe in the wisdom and love of God, it is more 
than the Westminster Confession of Faith, or 39, or 50, or 100 Articles 
of Belief. It is often very difficult to believe in it, we see so many things 
to shake our faith :—in the world of nature, volcanoes, shipwrecks, &c. ; 
amongst men, wickedness and misery. 

Our own sin too prevents us; selfishness; jealousy. Only in our 
best and highest moments can we thoroughly feel it, when our hearts are 
pure and sweet and our minds simple. 

To each of us God has a way of revealing Himself, and this revelation 
is natural, quite independent of priest, or church, or Bible. 


1V.—Jrsus CuRIst. 


We see how, amongst the early Christians, the idea of Christ gradually 
got exalted. The earliest Gospel, Mark, 7.e. that portion of our present 
Gospel which ends at xiii., 8, represents him as simple, lowly, purely 
human. It is true that there are accounts of miracles in this Gospel, 
but no greater ones are related of Jesus than of other great men in the 
Old Testament. We find Paul, the next earliest writer, speaking of Him 
as something superhuman, more exalted than the Jesus of Mark, but not 
a God-Christ. 

Paul says but little of Christ's life; he dwells chiefly upon His death and 
resurrection, this latter is not so much bodily as spiritual. To him Jesus 

is a glorified being at God’s right hand. 
~ In Matthew and Luke we find a still more exalted representation of 
Christ. He is miraculously born and raised from the dead. The account 
of His resurrection is material. He eats, and invites His disciples to 
handle Him and see that He is flesh and bones. 

In John we have a more exalted view still. Jesus is the Word, or Will 
of God, made flesh ; the eternal companion of God. 

Philo, who was contemporary with Christ and the early Christian 
writers at the end of the 2nd and beginning of the 8rd century, exalted 
Him te be God himself. 

The reasons of this gradual elevation were as follows :—When Jesus 
preached the fatherhood of God men seized hold of the doctrine and had 
faith in God as a wise, good, and loving God. But as time went on 
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this idea got dim ; God seemed to get further and further off; men felt 
as we sing: ‘I cannot find Thee.” Then they got to love Christ 
instead, as they must have a God to dove. Bye-and-bye, however, 
Christ himself got into shadowy distance; then men prayed to Mary, 
the loving one. 

We find pictures of Christ looking angry, and Mary represented as 
pleading. 

Bye-and-bye Mary got distant, then, as now, in the Roman Catholic 
Church, Saints were prayed to intercede with her. 

Who is this Jesus? What is he tous Unitarians? How little we 
really know of this Jesus about whom such thousands of sermons have 
been and are preached ! 

In two hours, in one hour, all that we know of his teachings could be 
read from our pulpits. 

Of his /ife how little we know! Just ome incident in his childhood; 
one in his youth—Baptism —a few months of teaching. 

But there is something in this man undefinable, a sort of magnetism 
which attracts thousands of hearts in a wonderful way. The best men of 
all ages have felt his power. 

Theodore Parker could not read the story of his Passion and Crucifixion; 
he tried twice one Sunday and, bursting into tears, had to give up the 
attempt. Socrates’ teachings were, some of them, nearly as good as those 
of Jesus, but there was not this power in the man. Who would break 
down over reading about Ais death ? 

Other teachers, the prophets of old, had great power, but they were 
rough and rugged; Jesus was gentle and loveable. 

But some good and excellent men, such as Voysey and others, do not 
feel even Christ's power. We must not blame them. 

We know some men, now, who have an undefinable power over us; we 
feel, the moment we come into contact with them, that we are drawn to 
them ; we feel as if we must follow after them and be their disciples. To 
many Jesus has this power; it is that of sheer goodness. We are not 
stirred to goodness so much by the precept or the example, however good, 
of a man as we are by the dove of the man himself. 


V.—Tue Hoty Spirit. 


In Proverbs we read of Wisdom, hardly as a person but a personifica- 
tion, as the poetry of the 18th century personified vice, hope, pleasure, 
yirtue, etc. In the Apocryphal books of Ecclesiasticus, Wisdom of 
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Solomon, we find the idea more fully carried out, and much more like a 
person. In John it is quite personified in the person of Jesus. 

The later Jews and the early Christians regarded the Holy Spirit as a 
deified person. For a while there were two parties in the Christian 
Church, one deifying Christ, the other the Holy Spirit. A council of the 
clergy formed a creed by which they united these two, who formed, with 
the Father, a Trinity. 

Unitarians do not believe in the Trinity. They do not believe that 
the Holy Spirit is God. What then és it? We think of God in two 
ways. As the Source, Creator and Preserver of the great Universe, 
holding the stars in their spheres and making sun and moon to keep 
their courses ; God, who is all around us, moving in every little atom and 
keeping the universe going. We a/so think of Him as He acts upon our 
hearts, or spirits, or souls. When we think of Him in that way it is as 
a Holy Spirit. When we are in trouble or worry, a sudden (or a gradual) 
peace and calm comes over us. When tempted to do wrong we are all 
at once held back and feel we must do the right. Or we feel cross and 
there comes into our heart a feeling that we must not give way, and ali 
at once we calm down, we give way. Then comes a feeling of sorrow 
and that we must get right as soon as possible. 

Or we feel lonely and weary. Then comes a feeling of peace and 
joy and we go on our way lightened and cheered. These feelings 
are sometimes sudden (“sometimes a light surprises the Christian on 
his way”), sometimes more gradual. Holy thoughts come into our 
minds, from whence we cannot explain; we feel that they are not 
educed by our immediately surrounding circumstances; they seem 
put into us without our effort. Such feelings as these come from God. 
Some think this is an illogical explanation, but if God surrounds us 
on every side, surely it is easier to believe that we should feel Him 
sometimes at least. 

It is a wonder we do not feel Him oftener. The best means of feeling 
Him is prayer; the reaching forth of our souls to Him, not merely asking 
for physical things, fine weather, and so on, but for His Holy Spirit, His 
help. Some say that prayer isa “ waste of energy.” Not so! The best 
and holiest movements have been strengthened by prayer. It is not 
wasting time that might be spent in work, for it refreshes and energises 
us for our work! It calms us so that we can go on with our work 
bravely and patiently. When we thus pray our prayers are answered 
by the gift of God’s Holy Spirit; not always directly, but they are 
answered. 

10; 
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VI.—THE ATONEMENT. 

The orthodox view of the Atonement is that man, being sinful and 
deserving punishment, God’s justice could only be satisfied by the infinite 
suffering of the God-man Jesus. Men's sins were lifted off on to him, 
and that is their only way of salvation. There are many modifications of 
this idea, but this is the real orthodox view when plainly put. It arose, 
as other orthodox views, out of a deeply felt human want. 

Before the time of Christianity there was Hebraism (Israelite), and 
Hellenism (Greek), the former with its strictness about right doing, and 
the latter with its strong desire for knowledge, to know the why of things. 
Christianity combined these two ideas. When men came to consider the 
Jewish law, with all its numerous restrictions, they began to feel how far 
below it they fell; they became imbued with what is called “‘a sense of 
sin.” Then these early Christians (8rd or 4th century) thought of 
Christ’s life and sufferings, and death, and resurrection. Believing him 
to be God-man they believed that these sufferings must have been 
infinite. Then they asked why this infinite suffering? They turned to 
Paul’s writings and from them, exaggerating their tone, they framed the 
commonly received doctrine of the atonement. Paul’s views were largely 
drawn from his own experience. He had tried and tried to keep the 
Jewish law and could not. Its sabbaths, and ceremonies, and restrictions 
were more than he could keep, hard as he tried. He felt his great sin- 
fulness and longed to feel in harmony with God, to be reconciled to Him, 
to be at one with Him. Then he thought that perhaps the reason he 
could not was that there were these people, followers of the revolutionist 
Jesus, who did not keep the law. He thought that by exterminating 
them he might bring about the at-one-ment for which he longed. So he 
persecuted them to the death. When suddenly, on his way to Damascus, 
exactly how we know not, it was borne in upon him that what was need- 
ful for this reconciliation was the love and gentleness of Jesus. This 
love converted him, and henceforth he preached it to the world as the 
only way of salvation, the only way of reconciliation. The early Chris- 
tians took his teachings and found in them the satisfaction for the deep 
sense of sin which they, as he, felt ; but made from it the hard and unelas- 
tic creed at present held by our orthodox brethren. 

Unitarians do not so deeply as others feel this “sense of sin.” Chan- 
ning, in his anxiety to confute the belief in total depravity, preached 
largely the perfectibility of human nature, 1.¢. its capability for per- 
fection, and Unitarians, in dwelling on this, have too much disregarded 
the fact that in each one of us is much that is not as it should be. If 
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we use for those words—“ sense of sin ”’—want of harmony—we shall 
understand better what we mean. Many of us do not commit what can 
be regarded as crimes ; we have not what the world would call vices, but 
I think we all feel that we are often out of harmony with the ruling 
spirit of the universe. We want reconciling. Little flashes of temper, 
small cares, little anxieties, small failures and disappointments disturb 
our serenity and put us out of harmony with God, distance us from 
Him. We want something to reconcile us, some atonement. We disturb 
the stream of life that is ever flowing from Him to us by our little 
muddles and puddles. It is not, as some say, that God wants recon- 
ciling to ws ; what is wanted is not that His clear stream should come 
down to our muddles and puddles, but that our muddles and puddles 
should be made clear, and rise up to meet His bright stream. If we had 
a firm faith in God’s love, and in His right guidance of all, we should 
not be vexed by these petty things. 

How shall we get this atonement? There is no doubt to those who 
take hold of Christ’s life and teachings, and let them influence their 
lives, they form a mighty means of creating a harmony between their 
spirits and God’s. But there are those—noble, good and true—who can’t 
feel Christ’s power. For them there are other atonements. We would 
not, with Paul, limit the means of reconciliation to faith in Christ alone. 
Faith in, and affection for, anything good outside ourselves may be our 
atonement. Love to wife, brother, sister, or to good teachers, to any- 
thing which makes us feel near to God, may be our atonement. 


VII.—TuHe CHURCH. 


The Roman Catholic idea of a Church is a body of men, Popes and 
Priests, to which God has given infallible judgment; the decrees that it 
issues are perfectly right; it cannot make a mistako; Priests can forgive 
sins and turn bread and wine into the body and blood of Christ. 

The Protestant idea of a Church is that it consist of a select few, who 
have made certain professions, or taken the sacrament. Others worship 
in the same building, join in the prayers and hymns and (perhaps) pay 
pew-rent ; these belong to the congregation but are not Church members. 

As Unitarians we may mean by Church all those all over the world 
who worship God; or those who are Christians (the Christian Church) ; 
or those who look at things in pretty much the same light as we, and 
with whom we are in sympathy (the Unitarian Church) ; or, narrower 
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again, just one body of people meeting together in a particular place, 
such as our Church here. 

What is the good of this meeting together? Of going to Church? 
We saw in the first lecture that religion, ¢.¢. a feeling after goodness 
and truth, reverence and love for something out of himself, was essential 
to man, natural to him. He cannot do without some sort of religion. 
However much there seems to be a-going off from it, now-a-days, men 
are sure to return, for it is a law of human nature. All through these 
lectures our thoughts have been on religion; we spoke of religion itself, 
then of its book, then of its object, then of its greatest teacher, then of 
God’s way of putting it into men’s hearts, and then of a feeling of a want 
of harmony and sense of sin (which feelings spring from religiousness), 
and the need, resulting from these, of a reconciliation, an atonement. 
Now, we are still on the same subject when speaking of the Church, for 
we go there, we meet together there, just because of this inborn feeling 
of religion. We feel the want of expressing our aspirations, and this 
we do in the hymns and prayers. But not only do we need to breathe 
out, we also must take in fresh air. We go to Church to get fresh air 
for our souls, to revive and strengthen them ; so not only do we have 
prayers and hymns, but we appoint someone to address us, to help us, 
to feed our higher life. 

We have three faculties :—/eeling,—willing,—knowing. We want all 
these fed. . 

Sometimes the preacher dwells exclusively on religious topics, feeding 
our aspirations after goodness, our religious life. Sometimes he dwells 
on the morals of life, shows us how to be good, strengthens our 
goodness. Sometimes he appeals to our intellects, guides and fortifies 
them. We want all these faculties strengthened. We have a natural 
craving for the higher life, we want to be good. There is much that 
puzzles us in these days of discoveries and scientific research, hence our 
going to Church. It is important that all these faculties should be 
strengthened, but not of equal importance. First in importance stands 
the religious part of our nature ; secondly, morals ; thirdly, intellect. 
There are many good people who never go to Church ; they are philan- 
thropic, truthful, honest; but there is a higher kind of goodness which, 
in most instances (individual exceptions many there doubtless are), can- 
not, I think, be attained without religion, without that sort of religion 
which is only to be got by constant communion with God. This higher 
sort of goodness is inward righteousness, as well as outward goodness, 
much more difficult to attain. Jor instance : an honourable man, one 
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who is not religious, but strictly conforms to what is right, is confronted 
by a dishonourable man ; he is put out by him, gets ruffled and all at 
discord. Buta Christian man, a religious man, is not content with just 
giving the dishonest man his due, he must bring him into harmony, into 
sympathy with himself. Or take another instance: a moral man will not 
injure any one who has injured him. But that is not enough for the 
Christian ; he will not only abstain from hurting him, he will try to do 
him good, and to show him sympathy. As a further illustration, take 
the story of Jesus and the young man. This young man was very up- 
right and moral, according to his own account, and we have reason to 
believe it was true, for Jesus loved him when he looked at him. But 
all this was not enough; it was not enough not to get drunk, not to 
steal, not to lie, and so on. He must “take up the cross and follow 
Christ.”’ ; 

Perhaps not then and there go with him, but live in his spirit. It is 
much easier to keep outward laws than to have that “sweet reasonable- 
ness ’’ which is the character of the Christian spirit. The absence of 
rebellion, feeling of harmony with God and man—those who attend 
Church, who get food for their religious life, certainly have a powerful 
help to the attainment of this higher sort of goodness, which those who 
do not attend have not; they ought to be better than those who stay 
away. 


M. J. Gipson. 


SERMONS FOR THE CHILDREN. 


[Some superintendents and teachers, to whom it falls to have to “address 
the school’’ at times, have expressed the wish that Sermons for 
Children might occasionally appear in Teachers’ Notes. For their 
use the following Short Sermons, written for children, and preached to 
them, are published. | 


LitttE Houses AND LARGE INHABITANTS. 


I dare say that the boys and girls who listen to me are taught at 
school that they should bow or curtsey when they meet their teachers 
in the street, or when they go into school, When I was a boy I used 
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to lift my cap to all the people whom I knew who were older than I 
was—to all old folk, as well as to the head-master when I saw him. But 
I should have been very much surprised if he had taken off his hat and 
made a low bow to me. Iam going to tell you about a school-master 
who used to bow to his scholars, and to children who were not his 
scholars, always, whenever he saw them. Some one was surprised at 
seeing him do this, and asked why he did it. “I bow not to the little 
bodies,” he would say, “but to the souls that are in them, and the 
men and women that they may turn out to be. There are among them 
men and women of whom God may some day make burgo-masters 
(or mayors), chancellors, doctors, or magistrates. It is right we should 
treat them with respect.” 

This school-master’s name was Fredonius ; he lived, a long time ago, 
in a small German town ; and we are told that one of the boys whom 
he taught, and to whom he would bow when the boy was a little 
fellow in torn clothes, was a certain Martin Luther. You know who 
Luther was, and what he did—how he changed the religion of all North 
Germany, and broke, for a time, the power of the Pope of Rome,—so 
you will know that Fredonius was quite right in bowing to children, 
because of the great men and women who might be made out of those little 
bodies. He used to think of such possibilities when he bowed. He saw 
that there was in the little bodies something which might be great and 
even powerful in the next age, when their time of manhood came. He 
was right in one case. 

Little Martin Luther grew to be great Martin Luther, and that was 
quite enough to make it worth while to bow to the children. But 
Fredonius might have been right in many other cases. Perhaps he 
was, because though Luther was the only great man who came out of 
that school—many of the boys and girls may have grown up into good 
men and women, useful and honoured. 

What I want you to learn from this is, the reason why the good old 
school-master bowed to the children. There was something in them 
which might become great. It is a true reason now, and it is because 
of it that teachers take so much pains, and parents are so careful and 
loving. They think of the man’s or the woman’s career that may be in 
each little child’s life ; and, if they think of it and care for it, it is well 
that you should think of it. What is it that is in this way possible for 
each one of you? What is it? To be great and powerful, as Luther 
was, or as George Stephenson was? I won’t say that. On the whole, I 
don’t think that that is very likely. It is only once in a way that great 
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men are wanted and that great men come. But each of you can be some- 
thing really good of the kind that you are intended to be. Growing up 
into youth and manhood is very like the growing up of seeds. Souls 
grow as seeds grow. Some, when they fall into rich ground, come up 
beautiful lilies and roses ; others come up modest snow-drops and violets, 
and we are glad that they are not all of one kind, and_ that 
each is good of its kind. Souls are seeds. In each is wrapt, 
perhaps, some fine, good, true power, and the art of life is in giving 
that power a chance. Let us look at some examples of that thought— 
a soul is a seed. I will take two which come into my mind. One 
is of a life in which there seemed to be hardly any good at all, but 
there was a little, and, by care and kindness, it was made into something 
worth. Out West, in America, a farmer’s family were much troubled 
by an Indian boy who lived in the woods, but visited the farm and 
did mischief, and took what he wanted. They tried to drive him away. 
The men flogged him and tied him up when they caught him in the 
fields, or near the out-houses ; but the farmer’s wife quietly put out a 
plate of food for him. At first he did not know what to think of it.’ 
Then he came regularly for it, and she never failed to put it out; all 
through the winter the food never failed. In the spring the good woman 
died, and the day for the funeral came ; the neighbours gathered to the 
place, and the coffin was lifted on men’s shoulders, and the funeral train 
moved off, and then, from among the thick trees, the half-crazed Indian 
came out, and he went after them to the grave side—not joining them, 
but keeping a little apart. And every day he used to go and stand there 
a little while. Kindness had favoured the growth in his heart of the 
love which was there, just as a little seed contains the flower. 

My other illustration is the life and work of a man who died only 
yesterday—an old man 86 years of age, who quietly passed away yester- 
day morning, and now that he is gone people will be talking and the 
newspapers will be telling of his great, good life, and the great powers 
that he had, and the wonderful influence that his thought had on the 
minds of men. Thomas Carlyle, that was his name, was a Scotchman, 
and if you could just go back and see him as he was eighty years ago, 
you would see him a little, rough, poor lad, just a cottager’s boy, yet he 
lived to be a very well-known man, writing many books. I have a long 
shelf full of his works, and for many years past the best things that have 
been done in England, and the best lives that have been lived, have been 
done and lived under his influence. Now that he is gone, many men 
will look back on all that his thoughts have been to him, and will feel as 
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if a kind of father of their spirits had been taken away. There was that 
in Carlyle which grew up into a rich, full life. These two instances 
will show you what I mean when I say that in each of us, in you and 
in me, and in all living things, from flowers and birds up to men, is 
something which their life is to make the most of or it will be a spoiled 
and wasted life. 

Long ago, the writer of one of the letters which we read in the Bible 
wrote to his friends, “‘ Know ye not that your body is the temple of the 
Spirit of God, which dwelleth in you?” TI often think that the verse 
has a meaning different from that which Paul had in mind. This is 
how I read it: the Spirit of God comes as a kind of guest into the body 
of each child. Sometimes it is a spirit of beautifulness, sometimes of 
fine sound, and it lives in the body as the art of a painter or a musician. 
Sometimes it is a spirit of loving care. Sometimes of scrupulous just- 
ness. All the things that we call good gifts, good qualities, are just 
the Spirit of God entrusted to us, to be made the most of and put to 
use. When we look at it in this way it makes life a very fine, great 
thing, does it not? if it is just giving life and form to the Spirit of God, 
if our goodness, or skill, are just the expressions of His Spirit which has 
been trusted to us for a few short years to make the most of, just as the 
air and sunshine and the life of the plant are given to it to come out 
in leaf, and flower, and fruit. It makes life a very solemn thing if one 
thinks at the grave side of a man like Carlyle that God has spoken to 
the generations of men through his powerful brain and truthful nature ; 
and that now that form, in which God lived, has faded away as the 
flowers fade. That is a solemn and a quietening thought. 

And it is as nearly true of our lives as we can get at the truth, that 
the best in them, the good of them, is just the life of God coming out in 
our life. Sometimes it comes out so perfectly, so sweetly, with nothing 
to spoil it, as in the life of Jesus, that we call the life God-like. We 
cannot, try as we may, all live lives free from stain as His; but, helped 
by his example, and by that of the best men and women, we can all take 
care of this life of God in our souls, and help it to grow, and keep it 
from being killed within us. 

The Spirit or life of God is a rare guest. How can we entertain it 
best? How can we make the most of the good which is in each of us? 

That is a serious question. I can give you a very simple answer to 
it. Do two things—ncither of them will be right alone. One is: if 
you know that there is anything in you that you can do better than 
other people, take care to give that a good chance. Help it to grow. 
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It is God’s special gift to you only. He gives all power to eat and 
sleep, and enjoy sunshine and fresh air, and to each He gives some one 
thing which no one else has in quite the same degree, musical power, 
or the painter’s power, exactness in thought or quickness of feeling. 
Take care of that. It is your gift. But taking care of our own special 
gifts we grow up self-concerned, too full of what we are and can do, and 
that is not well. If we would be right we must take care to do some- 
thing else. We must be quick to find out and to do what our neighbour 
needs from us, to be helpful to others in their need. 

Here is a sentence which is a kind of rule of life. 

“What a man can do best is the true task for him: what his neigh- 
bours and his time want should prescribe the form of his self-sacrifice.” 

To find one’s true task and the truest form of self-sacrifice—that is 
the wisdom of life. 

Now let us go back from these thoughts to the old school-master. 
What was it that he took off his hat and bowed to when he met the little 
children? The good that was in them, the power to learn and to be 
and to do so much, what Paul would call the Holy Spirit of God in 
them. 

That is the large dweller in the little house of each of your lives. 
Treat it well. Take care that it does not die of neglect like a canary 
that has been forgotten in its cage, and sings no more, for it is dead. 
So goodness will die in you if you give it no care. 


CROOKED SIXPENCES. 

I dare say that some of you children may have been told to take care 
of a crooked sixpence, and it would be sure to bring you good luck—in 
the shape of more sixpences. I used to be told so when I was a boy. 
Now, of course, this is a bit of superstition. But the sayings and the 
customs, which we call superstitions, very often are found, when we 
examine them, to have once been real things, which people did, or 
thought, and which have an older meaning attached to them than that 
which they now bear. It is the old meaning of this saying, about 
“crooked sixpences,” that I am going to speak to you about this 
morning. 

This is that old meaning ; and, when you know it, you will readily 
understand why crooked sixpences were thought to be “lucky.” 

In the old days, some 400 years ago, when all English people were 
Roman Catholics, people used, when they were in trouble or in difficulty, 
to call on their saints to help them, by praying to God for them—and, 
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very often, something of this kind was done. A man, who was ill and in 
pain, and longed to get strong again and able to go about his work, — 
would take a piece of money and bend it up, and promise that, when he 
was well, if he ever got strong again, he would carry it to the church 
of the saint to whom he had prayed, and there would offer that piece of 
money to the Church. People often did this, and we read in the 
church accounts of sums of “broken money,”’ as this bent money was 
called. 

The bent coin—the crooked sixpence, or shilling, or guinea—lay there 
on the sick man’s table to remind him of his vow—a sort of token of 
the promise which he had made. 

Crooked sixpences were thought to be better than other sixpences, 
because of this thought which was associated with them; they were 
tokens of solemn vows made by men and women and little children in 
their time of need. They were things to remember by ; and it is in that 
sense that I am going to speak of them just now. Just try to think 
that you have one of these bent, crooked bits of money in your hand, 
and that you can see back, through all those years, the poor man who 
bent it, in his bed, hot with fever, and feeling as if he should die ; and 
he has been taught that, if he prays to his saint, he will be helped ; so 
he prays and promises, and he picks out a coin and bends it up, that 
when his eye falls on it he may be reminded of the promise which 
he had made. It wasavery clever way of being sure not to forget—that 
sixpence so crooked up ; “I promised that I must take it to the church 
and make an offering of it there.” It is natural to us to try to help our 
memories by something that we can see, shall be sure to see. If I 
make a promise to do something, or to call somewhere, and I have not 
my book in my pocket, I give my watchguard a twist and then when I 
see the knot I am reminded at once of my promise. That is an example 
of the common use of things to quicken recollection. They do help us 
to bear in mind. And I want to show you how, sometimes, in little and 
seemingly trifling things, sometimes in very important matters, and 
sometimes in very sad and solemn things, helps to remembrance have 
been used, and may be of use to us. 

When the thing which we are to remember is some bad habit against 
which we wish to guard so that we may grow out of it, it is very useful, 
a very real help, to have something before one’s eyes, which we must 
often see, to remind us when we see it of our resolution. A very good 
example of a man’s putting something before him—always there in full 
view to remind him quietly of his duty—is to be found in that story of 
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the Northern Cobbler, which Tennyson has made into a poem. The 
cobbler used to go too often to the public-house, and get tipsy there, and 
he was losing his trade, and his neighbours were ceasing to respect him, 
and there came a day when, in his drunken mood, he kicked his wife 
and lamed her. He was ashamed when he saw what he had done,- and 
he vowed a vow that he would never get drunk again, and he went off to 
the public-house and bought a great quart bottle of gin, and stood it in 
the window right in front of him as he sat at his work. His “enemy ” he 
called it, and every time he looked at it it reminded him of the fight 
which he had vowed to fight against temptation to drink, and the sight 
helped him to keep his vow. I think that we can easily understand how 
it helped him. If he had only vowed never to get drunk again, his re- 
collection would have got dimmer and dimmer as the days went by, and 
the public-house would have been there with its temptations, and the 
voices of companions asking him to join them very clear, and nothing 
at all to set against them, but just the memory of his old shame. But 
it was not so with the bottle in the window—his enemy in full sight. 
He could look at that and talk to it, and tell it that it wouldn’t 
beat him, and when the temptation was very pressing, he would seem to 
see it getting the better of him, and he would think of it just as if it 
were a man he was fighting. It was a wise thing to have some figure 
of his enemy which he could see. Just in this way, by things which 
we can see, by words which we can carry in the memory, we 
ean rebuke our bad habits or quicken our good desires. When we read 
the memoirs of very good men and women, and come to know how they 
learned to be so good as they were, we very often find that they had 
been accustomed to remind themselves by favourite texts, or mottos, or 
proverbs, or old sayings, of what they ought to be. There was a very 
famous man, a great scholar, who lived to be 88 years old, and whom 
everybody loved. He always stood up for what was right, and spoke 
out against what was wrong. All through his life this was his characteris- 
tic, and Dean Stanley tells of him that, in his old grammar all tattered 
and torn, there was written by him in childish characters : 

Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace 

To silence envious tongues, 

Be just and fear not. 
That was his rule through life, and it must have helped him as it came 
into his mind like a familiar saying to form the character which every 
body loved. Just in the same way I can recall a common saying which 
my old nurse used when she had anything unpleasant to do, to get up 
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before her usual time, or to give up her holiday to stay with us when we 
were sick, or to bear with our trying ways. She used to say to herself, 
“ Giving up is a kind of getting, as my old mother used to say,” and 
then she went singing about her work full of the comfort of her old 
mother’s words. ‘‘ Duty ”’ was the word of the great Indian General, 
Lord Clyde. Duty, and no matter how difficult the task might be, or 
how small the chance of success, the thought of duty always carried him 
through. Very lately I have been looking over the papers of a very 
old and very good man, and I found that, because he thought himself 
a little given to taking hard views of some things and some people, he 
had made a practice of writing at the beginning of each of the little 
paper books in which he made notes: ‘ Think twice before you speak 
once, and seven times before you speak once in blame.’’ Always meeting 
the eye, always reminding him of the good intention, how that little 
rule must have helped him not to be censorious. 

Things that we can see do help us all in this way, and the moral of 
this story of crooked sixpences is just this—we should all help ourselves 
on in doing right by having favorite examples to imitate, or favorite 
texts or proverbs that we like to quote, so as by their help to make our 
good resolutions clearer and stronger. 

Sometimes the things or the words reprove us. That is when the 
promise that they remind us of has not been kept, or when they bring 
back to us circumstances of which we have reason to be ashamed. We 
have been told lately about Mrs. Carlyle, that shortly before she died 
she told her housekeeper that when she did die they were to go to a cer- 
tain cupboard and take out two candles which they would find there, and 
then burn them. Why those two candles? It seems that years before, 
when Mrs. Carlyle and her husband had just settled in London, they 
gave some kind of a party, and Mrs. Carlyle’s mother, anxious that 
everything should be right, put several candles on the table and ordered 
more cakes than were needed, and Mrs. Carlyle, afraid of being thought 
extravagant, was angry and took some of the cakes and two of the can- 
dles away, causing her mother to shed tears. When her mother was 
gone, she felt very sorry for the angry words she had used, and she kept 
the two candles, and often looked at them in sorrow for her fault. It is 
a touching story of the way in which very common things may serve to 
call to mind our hardness, or our neglect. If you young people could 
know, as we older people know, the bitterness of this memory of places 
and times which bring back remembrances of which we have reason to 
be ashamed, you would have one thing more to make you careful what 
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you do. And, if you desire to grow up truthful, and manly, and 
unselfish, and helpful, you will find it a great help in these things to 
have something to remind you of your desire, and keep it ever before 
your minds, some word like Sedgwick’s, “Be just and fear not 3” or 
like my old nurse’s, “Giving up’s a kind of getting ;” or like that other 
rule, “Think seven times before you speak in blame.” 
Like the crooked sixpences of the men of the old time, these may serve 
to remind you of the wishes you have wished, and help you to keep the 
vows you have vowed. 


LIKENESSEsS. 


I was thinking, yesterday afternoon, ‘what shall I talk to the children 
about to-morrow?’ when I saw something which gave me a subject. 
This was what I saw. A lot of boys were coming out of one of those 
photographer’s rooms where you can get your portrait taken very 
cheaply,—a dozen for 7$d., is it not? They had been having their like- 
nesses taken, and I saw how some of them took the packet of cards out 
of their pockets to have a good look at themselves, and see if the like- 
ness really was like. We all take an interest in our own portraits you 
know. So it came into my mind, as I saw the boys busy with their 
likenesses, about the size of a postage stamp, that I would talk to you 
to-day about sitting for your likeness. I’m not thinking of telling you 
who is the best photographer, or how you should place yourselves, and 
look so as to look your best when you are in front of the photographer’s 
lens. The sitting for a likeness, of which I am about to speak, is not 
so formidable an affair as that, in one sense. We hardly know when it 
is done, or where, or how; yet every one of us, whether he goes to 
a photographers’s or not, has his likeness taken quite truly. Shall I 
tell you how? There are two ways in which we get our likenesses taken. 
One of them is in our own faces, in the expression which comes over 
them, even in their very shapes and the lines which cover them. These 
things are the likeness written on the outside of us—of ourselves—our 
real selves, the thoughts we think, the feelings that we feel, the resolves 
that we make. Just think a little if this is not so. Let us fancy our- 
selves walking slowly along the street, and looking at the people who 
pass us. If we look with any care we shall be able to tell, of a great 
many of them, what sort of lives they have led. Some of them have 
got faces which are very speaking likenesses indeed of their real selves and 
of their lives. We see one man or woman pass us, and, without reasoning 
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about it, we know by a kind of feeling that it is the face of a drunkard 
that we see. There are the common, unmistakable signs which every one 
recognises. A bad habit is painted in the bleared eyes and swollen 
face, or trembling, wasted limbs. 

The vice of intemperance writes itself on the face and on the figure 
in a very speaking likeness. And the other vices and faults get their 
likenesses taken too—good, unmistakable portraits. You know a proud 
man when you see him, by his way of carrying himself, as if he were of 
more importance than the rest of the world, or a vain man, a deceitful 
man, a coward, a thief, a sly man, a suspicious man—have they not 
all their well-known signs as clearly written on the countenance as if 
they had put out a sign, as the innkeepers do, to tell the world—vanity 
is the chief characteristic here—and here pride, or envy, or suspicion. 
We write what we are, plain to be seen, so that at first, knowing folk can 
read us, but, in the long run, any one can tell what we have done with our 
lives. Even dogs and cats, much more children, can read the likeness of 
the man as it is written in his face—in the expression of his countenance. 
Some they trust at once ; from others they instinctively turn away. They 
know a cruel man or a selfish man when they see him, before he speaks 
or does anything to show his disposition. It is written clear in his 
looks—the likeness of his mind. It is from this outside picturing of the 
inside character that we are able to tell, with no very great difficulty, 
what the profession, or the special taste, or the religious opinions of a 
person, who is a stranger to us, are. There is a Quaker face, and a Pres- 
byterian face, a Puritan face, and a Roman Catholic. We can tell them 
as we turn over portrait albums, or look at engravings. We can read them 
ag we see the men themselves. So, too, the lawyer, the physician, the 
merchant, the schoolmaster, the parson, have their Jooks, which, quite 
apart from their dress, tell the secret of their daily occupation. It is 
that the way in which they employ their powers, their daily thoughts 
and cares, write themselves on their faces—good likenesses which men can 
read. 

Think about it, and notice how it is among the people you know, and 
you will see that faces show dispositions—that the countenance is just the 
likeness of the inner man. 

You are having your likeness taken then. Gradually, as the days go 
on, but quite surely, what you really are is being written plain on brow 
and cheek, in the glance of the eye, and the form of feature. There is 
no concealment possible, and all comes out so that we are known just for 
what we are. Itis a very serious business, this portrait taking, is it 
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not?—much more serious than standing for a few moments in front of 
the photographer's lens. Think what it is to have a thief’s face—with 
thief written plain in the look, and even in the form of it! There is a 
book at the Town Hall in which they keep the portraits of people who 
have been found guilty of stealing—people of all kinds—men, young and 
old, women, girls, lads, of various classes, but they have about them all 
a look—something, you can hardly tell what—which tells you as you 
look—thief. When they are old offenders, and have lived a life of 
thieving, that look is written quite plain, and no one can mistake it. So, 
too, if you go to the chamber of horrors, at a waxwork show, where they 
keep likenesses of the men and women who have committed murder, 
you see a general resemblance. It is the cruelty, the character, which 
has stamped itself on the features—a sort of mark of Cain. How dread- 
ful to become, a living likeness of bad passions and evil desires! Yet, 
if we indulge in them, they set their sign on us, and we cannot rub out 
that sign. But it is a pleasant thing to think that, just as surely, good- 
ness writes itself, paints its portrait, on the outside form. If a man has 
none but kind, gentle thoughts, he is not easily mistaken for a cruel man. 
If he is upright and sincere, you can read his character in his face. 
Instinctively you trust him. The very word, character, means the gray- 
ing, the cutting into our nature, as if it were a lithographic stone, or a 
steel plate, of the passions, the desires, the habits of our lives. As we 
form the nature, it forms the expression, prints off its likeness in an 
unerring way. 

There is a second way in which life takes our dékenesses for us. That 
is in the effect of our lives. The result of what we do is always mixed up 
with what we are. Our nature comes out in work, and is shown in it. 
It is so in common work. One gardener has, even in digging and raking 
a flower bed, a kind of manner which cannot be mistaken for another's. 
One cabinet-maker will put himself into the chairs and tables that he makes, 
so that they shall be something different from the work turned out by 
another, and as there is more opportunity of expression in the work, as 
it becomes an art, rather than a manufacture, in a fine art most of all, 
what the man is is shown in what he does, and those who know him can 
recognise him in the least bit of his work. There is a story of a painter 
who, going into another's studio, and seeing a picture on the easel, took 
a brush and added a few strokes. When the owner of the studio came in, 
and saw the freshly painted parts of the picture, he said: “Giotto has 
been here, this is his work.” What /¢kenesses men have in this way 
painted of themselves, on the characters of their friends and admirers! 
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Napoleon, for instance, greedy of power and fame, unscrupulous, a 
boaster and a liar, yet a great man so far as intellect and force of character 
went—he impressed his likeness on the French nation, made it Napoleonic, 
of his type, and for a generation forced it to imitate his faults because it 
admired his fame. To turn to another and very different example; see 
how Jesus lives again in all Christ-like souls, how his pity, his tenderness, 
his clear faith and trust are born again in the lives of good men, and 
cannot be killed out of the world, and never, till the world ends, will 
cease to reproduce themselves in the Christ-like spirit of those who are 
his true disciples. 

We have the likenesses of our dispositions, of our natures, taken in 
our faces, in our work and influence, and if this be so, what is the thought 
which comes to us from knowing it? Surely that it teaches us very 
impressively in deed the importanceof being upright, and loving, and 
true. All will come out in the portraiture of our souls. And if, when 
we sit for a photograph, we take pains to look our best, to get a good 
position and hold ourselves still, so that nothing may spoil the sun’s work, 
we must, in the same way, give thought and care to the way in which we 
sit for life to photograph us. 

It is by taking thought and bestowing care on little things, on single 
acts, that we form character and make our natures. Just as the field, 
yellow with the harvest, was changed from its fallowness to that fruitful- 
ness by the scattering of single seeds. A sower went out to sow his seed, 

‘and some fell into good ground and brought forth a hundred-fold. That 
is the law of the seed—good or bad—wheat or tares. It leads to more, 
you reap more than you sow. You sow an act, good or bad; you reap a 
habit. You,sow a habit; you reap a character. You sow a character; 
you reap a destiny. What the character is, and what the destiny, will 
depend on the acts, the little deeds, seemingly of no consequence, which 


make the fashion and the likeness of the life. 
F. BE. Minzuson. 


“Our deeds still travel with us from afar, 
And what we have been makes us what we are.” 


“Tll habits gather by unseen degrees, 
As brooks make rivers, rivers run to seas.” 
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